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3 Production, Money 
Supply and Inflation 


By A. M. SAKOLSKI 


mi “more production will stop infla- 
tion” may be erroneous, and that increased production, unless it is 
properly balanced and kept in check by credit safeguards, may lead 
to still greater inflation. Contends large existing money supply 


Economist points out that slogan 


does not n 


ible currency fosters inflation. 


An exaggerated ballyhoo, emanating from political as well as 
from industrial and academic sources, regarding the effect of in- 
e 


creased pro- 
ductionon 
money supply 
and prices has 
gained wide 
credence in 
recent months. 
The public has 
been smoth- 
ered with 
statements 
that as soon 
as production 
catchesup 
with the de- 
mand caused 
by the large 
money supply, 
prices will go 
down and inflation will be cur- 
iailed. On this ground proponents 
of further price control justify 


A. M. Sakolski 


» #he continued efforts to hold down 


ices. Its administrators argue 
t as long as money is in large 
supply and goods are in short sup- 
ly, prices will rise, and accord- 
y, they will agree to removal 
of controls only “when produc- 
tion has caught up with purchas- 
ing power.’ Manufacturers’ and 
retailers’ organizations, together 
with politicians, economists and 
(Continued on page 2243) 
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‘ ecessarily mean increased purchasing power, and that 
without a sound fiscal policy and an artificial decrease in circulat- 
ing medium through drastic debt reduction, ‘inflation” prices will 
mot decline. Holds low interest rates combined with an inconvert- 








A World Government 
To Enforce Peace _ 


By OWEN J. ROBERTS* 
Former Justice, U. S. Supreme Court 


Asserting regulation of conduct of men of every race and clime by just 


| rules, justly enforced, is only answer to problem of world peace, Ex- 


Justice Roberts contends United Nations does not 


| perform this function, but constitutes merely a great 


alliance between Russia, Britain and U.S. Points 
out that superior military power of this country, 
besides being ineffective in atomic warfare, cannot 
be maintained except “by abandoning all the dear- 
est things cherished by a democratic people,” and 
urges U. S. to propose a union of peoples and a 
Parliament of the World to maintain peace. 

...I1 have nothing to bring to you that is 
novel, that has not been said, that has not been 
written, that has not been thought of for quite 
a time past, but yet what I have to say and the 
facts that I bring to your attention seem to me 
not to have impressed the American people deep- 
ly, and in a crisis like this it seems to me a sur- 
prise that the great body of our electors are not 
thinking seriously, earnestly, almost prayerfully, about the situa- 


*An address by Justice Roberts at a luncheon of the Associated Press, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, April 22, 1946. 


(Continued on page 2250) 
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By A. WILFRED MAY 


May 6 regarding the fulfillment of its Iranian 
commitment, or by remaining at the table to dis- 
cuss the matter at all, reflects an undisguised 
widening of Russia’s fundamental rift with the 
other Big Powers. 

Deep-rooted recrimination is cropping out in 
the utterances of both “sides.” Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, in discussing the Spanish situation at 
the Council table, saw fit—with a significant 
glance of the highest British suavity at the Soviet 
delegate—to “assure him that such an appeal 
coming from the delegate of Poland will find a 
sympathetic echo in my country, which had the 
honor of being the first to declare war on Hitler 
in support. of Poland. I-can assure him also that 


-}my country, having fought through every day of 


two World Wars, is not insensible of the vital 
necessity of averting the occurrence of such hor- 


(Continued on page 2258) 


Widening Big-Power Rift Demonstrated at UN 


Procedure over Iran and Spain reveals basically conflicting political interests. 
Soviet’s attitude as reflected in its renewed rebuff to Council threatens to scut- 
tle it. Organization’s future site plans constitute a mess unsatisfactory to all 
concerned. Preliminary Economic and Social meetings next week. 
HUNTER COLLEGE, New York, April 24.—On the first anniversary of the San 
Francisco deliberations which formulated the United Nations Charter, the Security 
Council’s ninth meeting since Mr. Gromyko’s epochal “walk-out” terminated with the 
Soviet’s representative’s expressed intention of withdrawing again. 
“to play” is occasioned by the Security Council majority’s overruling of the Soviet’s de- 
mands in the Iran matter; but this time the implications seem more serious than those 
which attended Mr. Gromyko’s previous huffy exit. 


For the present crisis, wherein the Soviet will doubtlessly not conform to the Coun- 
 cil’s resolution, either by bringing in a report on 


Again this refusal 


A, Wilfred May 


m | rors.” Thus recrimination over the embarrassing Moscow-Berlin Pact 

4 ea 1989 barely missed being openly brought onto the agenda here, 

BR Mr. Gromyko is ever more frequently indicting both the methods 
and the alleged purposes of the other Powers. Yesterday he charged 
that the members of the Committee of Fxperts, in bringing in an 
eight-to-three report adverse to the pro-Soviet opinion of Secretary- 
General Lie, were not acting as technicians but had stultified them- 
selves “on orders” from their respective superiors (as statisticians 
who will prove either side of any question). In a larger sense—a la 
persecution complex—the Russian attitude unfortunately is veering 
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What Are Fair Wages? 


By J. E. LeROSSIGNOL 


Professor Emeritus of Economics 
University of Nebraska 


Veteran economist reviews the theories of fair wages from ancient to modern times and points out the 
conflict of the two factors, viz: the cost of living and the productivity of the worker. Holds the present 
wave of strikes illustrates the difficulty of harmonizing these factors and bringing them into equili- 
brium. Concludes the question of what is a fair, jus: and reasonable wage seems as elusive as ever, 
but suggests that an equilibrium of fair prices, profits and wages may be obtained where employees 
and employers can bargain in a free market. 

One might think that the saints® 
and sages of ancient times must 
have thrown cléar light upon this 
perplexing problem, but they did 

: not, probably 
because. of the 

_ prevalence of. 

slavery in 

those days. 

Socrates, as 

interpreted by 

Plato, dis- 
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More on ‘Purchasing 
Power’’ Fallacy 


William Chamberlain discusses further effects of foreign grants- 
in-aid on our inflated money supply. Holds continuation of policy 
of making “disguised loans” will hasten our own ruin and only 
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courses nobly 
on -justice, 
which is the 
‘chief good, as 
being the 
health, beauty, 


» delay the inevitable rain of others. Suggests that we make 
-common cause with Governments now in financial distress in secur- 


ing return to fiscal: honesty and sobriety. Holds restrictive pro-. 


visions in Anglo-American Financial Agreement weaken Britain 
and cruelly handicap her in competition with American mass 
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1 k Exchange : 
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Bell Teletype N. Y. 1-1227 —in the ideal 
republic— 
when the rulers are wise, the sol- 
diers brave, the common people 
industrious and obedient, and all 
work together for the general good 
in narmonious cooperation with 
their fellow-citizens. By way of 
reward for this, everyone is to re- 
ceive hi$ due and no more, ac- 
cording to his service and the 
needs of the community, but just 
what that should be in terms of 
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production. 


. ‘William Chamberlain, whose article on “The Purchasing Power 
Fallacy” was published in the issue of April 11 (page 1927), has fur- 
nished the & : 
“Chronicle” and in advancement of a clearly 
with a letter defined and well understood na- 
recently writ- tional purpose having more than 
ten to a friend a nominal chance of realization. 
regarding the Second: The making of substan- 
‘inflationary tial monetary gifts to a_ foreign 
effects of ex- State or states by a government 
cessive for- suffering from ia severe inflation 
eign lending, of its circulating medium is with- 
in which he, out justification except in time of 
cautions that national danger and for the pur- 
“grants - in - pose of meeting that danger. 
money or goods Plato does not| 4jq” to for- Third: Taree emissions of cur- 
9.1 eign nations rency or credit by a government 

Aristotle, the other great Greek | disguised as already suffering from a severe 
philosopher, does not go much be-| ioans,not only  Winiam Chamberlain | inflation of its circulating medium 
yond Plato in his discussion of| threaten our | to provide grants-in-aid to foreign 
this question, though he tries to} own economic | states in the hope of promoting 
be more realistic and specific.| stability, but also do not prevent| foreign trade are utterly without 
Distributive justice is found in the| the inevitable ruin of the recip- | justification. 
exchange of goods and services, | ients of the aid. Mr. Chamberlain,| Fourth: Restoration of the 
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who now resides .in , toga, | world’s financial strength cannot 
Calif.. and who was formerly | be achieved through the practice 
President of the United Power & of inflation and efforts to sustain 
Light Co., and is a director of sev- | foreign governments engaged in 
eral public service. corporations, | that practice by grants-in-aid, 
writes as follows: while. wasting the substance’ of the 

I one, are without permanent value 


Today I will answer your ques- | to the other. Kt 
tion es to what alternative toward | It was my opinion on Jan. 11, 
alleviating the world’s commer-| the date of my letter to Congress- 
cial ills I woul offer, in lieu of |™an Anderson, that the proposed 
the proposed grants-in-aid which | grants, as part of a program for 
I-oppose.’ In-doing so I propose | the financial rehabilitation of for- 
to set down certain principles | Cig™ states, offended against each 
which I suggest as a guide to our | 0f these principles. I am still of 
conduct: that opinion, though as I Shall 

First: Substantial gifts from the | Point out before concluding, con- 
public treasury to foreign states | siderations of national safety may 
should never be made except un-|0w weigh heavily toward the 


aordinary circumstances British grant and with equal 
ee weight against the others. 


Our Own Situation 


In my letter to Congressman 
Anderson I called attention to the 
fact that for more than.12 vears 
we have been following a deliber- 


BULOLO GOLD DREDGING ate and ealculated policy of cur- 
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our circulating medium is already 
grossly inflated; that the Govern- 
ment sounds alarms to its own 
citizens but for itself refuses to 
heed them. 

That because the national pro- 
duction and supply of purchasable 
things is insufficient to meet the 
abnormal demand created by its 


(Continued on page 2240) 
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Muffing the Ball 


Practices of making “inside allotments” by underwriters and selling 
groups are well known. SEC study surplusage. Practices com- 

of are integrated in trade custom and usage. Modification 
by rule-making power of administrative agency improper. Legal 
medium is Congressional action 

To counteract inside allotments of new issues, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission is circulating a proposed 
rule *X-15c2-3, and inviting “comment and suggestion.” 

In its release the Commission indicates that its staff 
has made “a study” of distribution practices following cer- 

.tain offerings “to ascertain the facts and reasons bringing 
about this situation.” 

The situation referred to is that which results in certain 
issues selling substantially above the offering price specified 
in the prospectus. 

The need for a “study” escapes us, and emphasis upon 

it seems to us to be naive. 


It is, and has been, common knowledge that on the pub- 


-lic offering date the traditional policy of many underwriters 


and selling group members has made it possible for their 


partners, officers and employees to buy shares for their own 


account and that in many cases such shares have sooner or 
later been resold by them at prices higher than the specified 
public offering price. 
The alleged ‘“‘study”’ is surplusage. 
By the newly proposed rule the SEC attempts to place 


*Given in full in “Chronicle” of April 18, on third page. 
(Continued on page 2226) 








Dealers’ Views on SEC’s Proposed 


Ban on Allotments to ‘Insiders’’ 


In the April 18 issue of the “Chronicle,” on page 2071, 
we commented editorially (“New Issues—Realism or The- 
ory”) on the plan of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 


-gion to ban, via proposed rule X-15C2-3, allotments of new 


? 


security issues to so-called “insiders.” The same issue con- 


‘tained a statement issued by the Commission, along with the 


text of the proposed regulation. 


In connection with the subject, the “Chronicle” invited |, 
dealers and other interested parties to comment thereon, }# 
said views to be submitted anonymously. We are able to) ™ 
accommodate in today’s issue some of the letters already in || 
‘hand and these appear herewith. Others will appear in sub- 
sequent issues. We shall be pleased to continue to receive | 
‘additional letters and would ask that they be addressed to * 
Editor, Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 25 Park Place, | 


New York 8, N. Y. 
DEALER NO. 1 


In reference to the proposed rule (X-15€2-3), I wish to}§ 
go on record as being wholly in favor of it for the following 


reasons: 

(a) Many small dealers have been completely unable to 
buy attractive new issue stocks either as a selling 
group member, less a concession, or even AT THE 
ISSUE PRICE! My firm has been forced 6n many 


occasions to go into the open market, to pay sub- |] 


stantial premiums for stocks and also bonds (names 
will be furnished on request); 


Customers complain that apparently small dealers 
can and do sell only “sour” stock issues, and that we 
(Continued on page 2261) 
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Secretary of 


on ground that it brings Congress 


‘reduced $7 billion during March 


to $275,000,000,000. 


National Debt and Budget Cutlook’ 


By HON, FRED M, VINSON* 


the Treasury 


Secretary Vinson, though maintaining that legal limitation on public 
debt has no practical significance, does not object to a limitation 


and the Treasury into conference. 


Urges Congress not to set debt limit so low as to impair needed 
‘flexibility in the debt management or interfere with apportionment 
of the various types of bonds among investors. Reports debt was 


and April and because revenues 


‘are above and expenditures below estimates, predicts further reduc- 
tion through use of Treasury’s cash balance. 


I am appearing here today to give you my views on S. 1760, a bill 
to decrease the debt limit of the United States from $300,000,000,000 





plete accord 
with the pur- 
pose of this 
bill, and I 
wish to say so 
clearly at the 
beginning of 
my statement. 
Not only do I 
think that the 
public debt 
should be re- 
duced, but I’ 
also think that 
it should be: 
reduced as. 
rapidly as 
possible eon- 


Secretary Vinson 


Iam in com-® 


duction in the economy; and as 
Secretary of the Treasury I am 
here to tell you that it is the Ad- 
ministration’s objective to do so. 

However, I feel I should men- 
tion at the outset that the debt 
limit should not be viewed apart 
from all of the factors that cause 
the debt to go up on one occasion 
and go down on another. The 
amount of the public debt is a 
residual figure. Changes in it 
‘come about only after the Treas- 


*Statement by Secretary Vinson 
before the Senate Committee on 


| Finance, April 23, 1946. 





sistent with the maintenance of: 


(Continued on page 2255) 





Favors a gold backed currency 
Praises Thomas 1. Parkinson for 


the first of 
the above 
questions. I 
am undertak- 
ing to answer 
both in the 
following. 

It is encour- 
aging -when 
top leaders 
like the Presi- 
dent of the 
Equitable 
come along 
with their ex- 
periences in 
an effort to 
find a solu- 
tion for intricate problems such as 
the current monetary one. It gives 





E.S. Pillsbury 


When Is There Enough Money? — 
Can Its Excess Be Eliminated? 


E. S. Pillsbury writes Editor that, with a convertible currency, the 
pa gps A is ad past Boscia Pte Ayn 


on paper issues. 
condemning “bad” money. 


Editor, Commercial & Financial Chronicle: 
Your March 28 and April 4 issues contain addresses by Thomas I. 
Parkinson, President of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, in 
which he asks®@—— 





current monetary one. It gives 
one renewed confidence in demo- 
cratic processes, even though, as 
in this case, the speaker does not 
actually point to a workable 
scheme for accomplishing the 
result he hopes for. Mr. Parkin- 
son appeals to the bankers, to the 
Federal Reserve authorities, and 
finally to Congress, to appoint a 
Commission to study the prob- 
lem, but so far as I can see, he 
does not’ actually tell how. much 
-money is enough, nor point to a 
practical. plan for providing the 
correct amount. 

After the collapse of the bull 
market of 1926-29, I expected 
business to attain its normal vol- 

(Continued on page 2241) 
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Hedging Against Inflation 


By JOHN D. GILL* 
Director, The Atlantic Refining Co. 


Although denying existence of effective investment hedge against 
inflation, Mr. Gill declares we must be concerned with its differen- 
tial effects. Predicts current inflation will be followed by price re- 
cessions, and that rentier class will experience only temporary 


effects from the cycle. 


mentary con- 
cepts of the 
inflation 
problem, and 
to present a 
few charts, 
which for the 
most part 
speak for 
themselves. 

It will serve 
our present 
purposeto 
think of gen- 
eral inflation 
(distinguished 
from _ specific 
inflation, e. g., 
of real estate) 
as a rapid upswing of the price 
composite from the price compo- 
site trend. See Chart 1. Note the 
rapid rise from 1916 to 1920; also 
from 1940 to 1942. The time in- 
tervals were short; the upswings 
considerable and grievous because 
the up-movement left in its wake 
disequilibria — uncompensated or 
not sufficiently compensated ele- 
ments of the economy. The up- 
swing from 1897 to 1915 has not 
been generally considered infla- 
tionary despite an appreciable to- 
tal rise in prices, because: 

First, the long interval during 
which prices rose slowly afforded 
time for the making of adjust- 
ments; and 

Second, prices were rising slow- 
ly toward the long-term trend 
and not upwards away from it. 

The “long-term trend” concept 
is important. See Chart 2. Note 
that the long-term trend of the 
cost of living (“price”) index is 
upward. The increase in the cost 
of living of a fixed standard over 
a hundred years has been consid- 
erable. Nevertheless, the trend 
rise has not been considered as 
evidence of inflation. Chart 2 
shows clearly periods of inflation 
and deflation—rapid, wide up- 
swings and downswings. 

Inflation is a symptom. It is an 
effect of other fundamental un- 
balance in the economy. Its harm 
arises from the _ dislocations 
which it creates. There is more 
ado about inflation than deflation. 
But deflation can also be grievous 





John D. Gill 


Concludes that most kinds of income be- 
come insufficient over a span of years, the best hedge being a place 
on payroll of a non-cyclical business. 


I have no pat investment or speculative procedure for hedging 
against inflation. I expressed beg cares to talk to you on some ele- 





in its effects, sometimes more 
grievous, because deflation begets 
a pessimistic psychology inhibit- 
ing creative action. 

Chart 3 shows price deflation in 
the early thirties and its relation 
to the national income. I do not 
have space to show how the 
deflation of the early thirties 
might have been avoided by 
maintenance of equilibrium in the 
economy, but in passing I would 
like to call attention to the fact 
that the worst economic debacle 
of our history was not preceded 
immediately by price inflation, 
but rather, in the several years 
before 1930, by gradual price re- 
cession. The latter period was 
notable otherwise for its growing 
economic disequilibria, as_ is 
shown in Chart 4. 

To my mind there is no argu- 
ment whether we now have in- 
flation. Inflation is here. It may 
increase. Prices will recede if 
history repeats. I think history 
will repeat. I do not think of in- 
flation in this country as of the 
1923 German type. That kind of 
inflation is possible here, but we 
have never experienced it, and for 
present purposes I do not contem- 
plate it. See again Chart 1. 

If the current price inflation, 
which is differential in its effects 
upon the several economic classes 
(e. g., Wage earners, landlords, 
annuitants, farmers, etc.) of our 
people, does not recede, but rather 
if prices remain on a plateau, pat- 

rns of business competition will 
be greatly altered. They will be 

ltered somewhat anyhow, the ex- 

tent of the change being deter- 
mined by the amplitude of the 
inflation and the time which will 
be required for a return of the 
price level to the long-term trend, 
or to some substantially lower- 
than-present level. 

It is the differential effects of 
inflation with which we must be 
most concerned. If all were hurt 


*A panel talk by Mr. Gill before 
the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board March 21, 1946. 
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Inconsistencies in 
Our Trade Policy 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 


Washington observer notes inconsistency in the Philippine trade 
bill, which provides for bilateral trade preferences, and the stren- 
uous efforts of Government to bring about multilateral systems of 


international trade. 


Cites also the Congressional Act requiring that 


loans by Export-Import Bank be used to purchase American goods 


shipped in American bottoms. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 24.—The United States Government 
has been making such strenuous efforts to bring abcut a restoration 


of a multilat-®> 


eral system of 
international 
trade that the 
existence of 
policies in 
conflict with 
this purpose 
may be of 
more th an 
passing signi- 
ficance. T o 
persuade 
other coun- 
tries to elimi- 
nate bilateral 
agreements 
and trade pre- 
ferences this 
country is making and pledging 
billions of dollars, the ultimate re- 
payment of which will not be pos- 
sible without a much more liberal 
import policy than this country 
has heretofore had. Yet, even while 
Congress is debating the Anglo- 
American financial agreement as 
a means of overthrowing Empire 
preference it has passed the 
Philippine trade bill embodying 
trade preferences for the next 
twenty-eight years. And while 
we are at every opportunity 
giving lip service to the thesis 
that bigger imports of foreign 
goods and services are necessary 
if we are to collect on the out- 
side world’s debts to us, under a 
Congressional mandate the Ex- 
port-Import Bank is requiring 
the use of American bottoms to 
carry away goods purchased here 
out of the proceeds of loans it 
makes to foreign countries. In 
such cases, in other words, in- 
stead of our making dollars avail- 
able to others by the hiring of 
their shipping services, we are 
doing the exact opposite: requir- 
ing foreigners to hire our ship- 
ping services, even where they 
have ships of their own. 





Herbert M. Bratter 
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In July, 1945 negotiations be- 
tween the Export-Import Bank 
and the Norwegian Government 
terminated in the opening of a 
$50,000,000 credit for the purchase 
of American products. To date 
Norway has not availed itself of 
the credit because of the above- 
mentioned shipping condition. 
Norway has a merchant marine 
of its own and sees no point to 
paying interest on a loan to hire 
high-cost American shipping serv- 
ices. This is just carrying coals 
to Newcastle. Therefore, as re- 
ported last week in the “Chroni- 
cle,’ the Norwegian Government 
is discussing with private Amer- 
ican underwriters a bond issue of 
$100,000,000 which will not have 
such a restriction. 


The shipping restriction on Ex- 
port-Import. Bank loans arises 
from Public Resolution 17 of the 
73rd Congress, which specifies 
that all exports of agricultural 
and other products fostered by 
loans made by any instrumentali- 
ty of the U. S. Government should 
be carried exclusively in vessels 
of U. S. registry, unless sufficient 
such tonnage is not available. 

In Britain, the “Economist” has 
been taking the Export-Import 
Bank to task for its “tied” loans. 
The Bank, apparently sensitive to 
the criticism, took the unusual 
step of sending the editors of the 
“Economist” an explanation. This 
prompted the publication to re- 
vert to the subject and state in 
part the following: 

“In short, what the Export-Im- 
port Bank is arguing is not that it 
does not discriminate, but that its 

(Continued on page 2231) 
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British Government Holdings 
Of American Securities 


Investment Service, in calling attention to British Government’s 
large holdings of American securities, now used as collateral for 
loans received in U. S., concludes that, from investor’s viewpoint, 
there is no reason for concern at this time regarding the liquidation 


of these securities. 


Maintains that liquidation, if any, will not be 
undertaken for some years ahead. 


One aspect of the proposed $3.75 billion loan to Great Britain, 
the ratification of which is now being considered by Congress, is 





the little-dis-© 


cussed matter 
of British 
Government 
holdings of 
American se- 


curities. 
Some critics 
of the  pro- 


posed loan 
have pointed 
out that these 
holdings, 
which repre- 
sent a_ sub- 
stantial inter- 
est in leading 
Editor American cor- 
“Investment Timing’ porations, are 
hypothecated here for a loan the 
equity of which at the prevailing 
market prices is estimated at near- 
ly $550 millions, and that if the 
loan were liquidated this equity 
could be used correspondingly to 
decrease the proposed new loan 
and thus indirectly relieve Ameri- 
can taxpayers to that extent. 


The $425 Million Loan 

Without participating in this 
argument or discussing the pend- 
ing financial agreement between 
the two countries pro and con, we 
have examined the circumstances 
surrounding the previous loan and 
its present status. 

Early in the War the British 
Government sequestered all Amer- 
ican securities held by British 
citizens, paying for them in ster- 
ling, and in turn used these se- 





Leslie H. Bradshaw 





curities as collateral for a loan 
obtained from the U. S. Govern- 
ment. This loan was made on 
July 21, 1941 by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation in the 
amount of $425 million at 5% to 
mature in 1956. The intention 
was to aid Great Britain in paying 
for war supplies ordered in the 
United States prior to the enact- 
ment of the lend-lease program, 
“for the purpose of providing thé 
British with dollar exchange with- 
out having to sell their securities 
and investments at forced sale.” 

At the time the loan was ne- 
gotiated the collateral securing it 
consisted of three types of se- 
curities: 

1. Listed common and preferred 
stocks of 83 representative Amer- 
ican companies having a market 
value of approximately $200 mil- 
lions; 

2. Unlisted American securities 
consisting of common and pre- 
ferred stocks and first and sec- 
and mortgage bonds of 66 com- 
panies in the sum of $115 mil- 
lions; 

3. The capital stock of 40 Brit- 
ish-owned American insurance 
companies with approximate net 
worth of $180 millions, together 
with an assignment of earnings 
of the American branches of 41 
British insurance companies. 

The total securities deposited as 
collateral at the time of the loan 


(Continued on page 2229) 
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Burry Biscuit $1.25 Pfd. 


Liberty Aircraft Products Com. 
Southern Advance Bag & Paper Com. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - San Francisco 


Electric Com. 


Teletype NY 1-490 


From State 


exemptions. 


change. I was 
amused at the 
sfood - natured 
razzing we re- 
ceived. I as- 
sume that this 
stemmed from 
the fact that 
we were con- 
sidered to be 
administrators 
or regulators 
of the sale of 
all securities 
—in other 
words, the 
“umpires.” 
We all know 
how the world 
loves an umpire. 
Actually, however, securities 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and other exchanges are 
exempt from state regulation in 
most instances. The careful in- 
vestigation of the listed securities 
by the exchanges themselves has 
led to this favor or exemption 





Maurice Hudson 


Securities Exempted 


Regulation 


By HON. MAURICE HUDSON 


Corporation Commissioner, State of Oregon 
Treasurer, National Association of Securities Admizistrators 


Mr. Hudson points out that the bulk of new securities are exempt 
from regulation under State “Blue Sky” laws and lists the exemp- 
tions under the Oregon law as a general pattern. These exemptions 
include securities listed on stock exchanges as well as Federal, 
State and municipal bonds and shares of bznks and insurance com- 
panies, together with securities arising from reorganizations. 
Urges that dealers and public familiarize themselves with these 


Recently when in New York City I appeared with several of the 
State Commissioners on the balcony of the New York Stock Ex- 
® 








granted by the laws of the various 
states. 

Every few days my department 
receives applications to permit 
the sale of securities exempted 
under our laws. Many of these 
applications come from Eastern 
States. In view of these circum- 
stances, I will attempt to state the 
exemptions under the Oregon law, 
with some comment on the ex- 
emptions granted by other states. 
The Oregon act does not apply to 
any of the following classes of se- 
curities: 

(a) Any security issued or 
guaranteed by the United States 
or any territory or any insular 
possession thereof or by the 
District of Columbia or by any 
state or political subdivision or 
agency thereof. 

(b) Any security issued or 
guaranteed by any foreign gov- 
ernment with which the United 
States is at the time of the sale 

(Continued on page 2257) 
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Politics and Steel in Britain 


Noting the British Governmient’s announcement of intention to 
nationalize steel industry without indicating or presenting a plan, 
tion was taken as a political move 


. Einzig points out that this ac 
spins htop the Labor Party and: to frustrate 


to satisfy the ruling element in 


move of its merger with Communists. 


industry because of uncertainty. 


LONDON, ENG.—The Government’s announcement on April 17 

of its decision to nationalize the iron and steel industry did not come 
as a surprise.® 

even| 


For, 
though it had 
been known 
that the Cab- 
inet is sharply 
divided on the 
question whe- 
ther the in- 
dustry should 
merely be 
brought under 
public control 
or should be 
brought under 
public owner- 
ship, nobody 
could reason- 
ablydoubt 


that the views of those favoring 
outright nationalization would 
eventually prevail. What was sur- 





Paul Einzig 





Sees harm done to steel 





prising was the remarkable 
vagueness of the terms of the an- 
nouncement. Mr. Wilmot, the 
Minister of Supply, declared that 
there would be “a large measure”’ 
of nationalization, and refused to 
indicate in any way what he 
meant by this. 

Prior to the decision it was un- 
derstood in usually well-informed 
quarters that the Government 
would only nationalize the twenty 
largest combines which, between 
themselves, control about 90% of 
the total capacity of the industry; 
and that only the works produc- 
ing raw materials up to the ingot 
stage would be brought under 
public ownership. There was noth- 
ing in the text of the official 
statement, or in the answers given 

(Continued on page 2232) 
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tion, Lord Halifax points to need 


goes back to 
that other oc- 
casion, more 
than five 
years ago, 
when you 
welcomed us 
to these 
shores. I stood 
then, as a pil- 
grim among 
Pilgrims, on 
the threshold 
of what must 
always be one 
of the most 
honorable and 
important 
missions that 
any man from my country can 
be called upon to undertake. That 
was doubly true in the early days 
of 1941. The Battle of Britain was 
just over. Battered and bruised, 
we had come through; wounded 
indeed, but with the will to fight 
unbroken. The might of Germany, 
though was still unsapped; her 
planes were still bombing our 





Lord Halifax 


Factors in Anglo-American 
Cooperation 


By the EARL OF HALIFAX* 
British Ambassador to the United States 


In calling attention to value of British-American wartime collabora- 


tion between the two Powers to maintain peace. 
péacétime cooperation beén in effect during thirties, European war 
might have been averted. Pledges loyalty to UN, “the rock upon 
which our house of peace is built,’ and concludes that so long as 
present pattern of Anglo-American relations exists, we need have no 
fear of minor differences, and that the two nations should continue 
to do together what neither can do separately. 


This great Society has a kindly tradition of greeting a coming 
and speeding a parting British Ambassador; and in gratitude my mind 


Nall he ei 





cities; her armies were still poised 


of a similar method of coopera- 
Holds that had 


for a possible invasion; the Swas- 
tika still floated over the greater 
part of Europe; and, save for one 
small country, Greece. we stood 
alone. A few months earlier many 
of our friends in this country had 
thought our cause was lost; and 
glad as they soon were to have 
been wrong, they did not know 
that they were wrong then. And 
for us all there was a wide and 
unbridged gap between escaping 
defeat and achieving victory. In 
Britain we had never doubted we 
would win; but how and when 
victory would come, we would 
have found it: more hard to say; 
and I was conscious, in that great 
company of friends whom I met 
in this place on March 25, 1941, 
that if they shared our faith they 
also shared our uncertainty. 

To recapture the mood of those 
days we may recall the last words 
of my predecessor, Lord Lothian, 
in the speech delivered for him as 
he lay dying on Dec. 11, 1940: 

“T have done,” he said. “I have 
endeavored to give you'some idea 
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of our present position and dan- 
gers, the problems of 1941 and our 
hopes for the future. It is for 
you to decide whether you share 
our hopes and what support you 
will give us in realizing them. We 
are, I believe, doing all we can... . 
If you back us you won’t be back- 
ing a quitter.” 

A few weeks after he made that 
speech, we landed at Annapolis, 
being welcomed, as you will re- 
member, by the late President 
Roosevelt, in a gesture both gen- 
- *An address by the Earl of Hal- 
ifax before the Pilgrims of the 
United States, New York City, 
April 22, 1946. 

(Continued on page 2230) 


‘Lord Keynes Is Dead 


The unexpected death on April 
21 of John Maynard Lord Keynes, 
British economist, brought expres- 
sions of regret particularly in this 
country, 
where he had 
sorecently 
figured in the 
discussions of 
the Interna- 
tional Mone- 
tary Confer- 
ence at Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 
Lord Keynes 
in life, said 
Associ- 
ated Press ad- 
vices from 
Washington on 
April 21, was 
afigureof 
controversy in 
America wherever the subject of 
Government deficit spending came 
up, but his death evoked offi- 
cial tribute to him as an econo- 
mist-statesman whom the world 
needed-in these times. These ad- 
vices added: 

Secretary of the Treasury Vin- 
son led off with the comment that 
he was “deeply shocked” and 
added: 

“In these chaotic days the world 
can ill afford to lose a man of 
Lord Keynes’ stature.” 

Harry White, Assistant Secre- 
tary, expressed similar sentiments, 
as did Will Clayton, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State. Both had been 
associated with the British econo- 


(Continued on page 2261) 
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The Problems of Tax Revision 


By ROY BLOUGH* 
Director of Tax Research, U. S. Treasury 


Dr. Blough, maintaining that time has not arrived for a revision of 
tax structure, points out that economic objectives of a new tax 
policy should be (1) combating inflationary pressures, and (2) re- 
moving restrictions that reduce production and employment. Cites 
difficulties in tax administration that limit tax reforms, and lists as 
tax changes now under consideration: (1) corporation taxes; 
(2) applying “averaging” principle in taxing income; (3) capital 
gains and losses; (4) income tax rates and exemptions; and 
(S) treatment of family incomes. 
have serious bearing on future economy and that tax controversy 
should be withdrawn from narrow self-interest and group pressure. 
The year 1946 may well turn out to be a quiet year with respect 


‘to tax legislation. 
too often in 


Concludes tax problems ahead 


This is not a forecast. .The unexpected happens 
2. sil RS Ee 





taxation to 
permit fore - 
casts. It.is 
only a projec- 
tion into the 
future on the 
basis of events 
to date. 

It is not 
surprising that 
this should be 
a quiet tax 
year. The tax 
problems of 
transition 
were prompt- 
ly attacked in 
the Tax Ad- 
justment Act of 1945 and the Rev- 
enue Act of 1945. The former 
made currently available for the 
reconversion period postwar tax 
benefits whcih had been provided 


in wartime revenue acts. The 
Revenue Act of 1945 repealed the 
excess profits tax, the capital 
stock tax, and the automobile use 
tax, and reduced personal and 
corporatte income taxes. By and 


Roy Blough 


vw 





large the changes made in the tax 
laws of 1945 were designed to 
promote reconversion and the ex- 
pansion of peacetime business. 
They were measures for the tran- 
sition period and were not looked 
upon as accomplishing postwar 
tax revision. 

We are still very much in the 
period of transition. Government 
expenditures are declining. more 
rapidly than was expected but are 
still a long way above the prob- 
able postwar level. Inflationary 
pressures are very strong and the 
problems of holding the price line 
and maintaining a stabilized econ- 
omy continue to be serious. 

As the prospects of achieving a 
balanced budget approaches, with 
the possibility of having a budget- 
ary surplus, there are some de- 
mands for further tax reduction. 


*An address by Dr. Blough be- 
fore the Eastern Spring Confer- 
ence, Controllers Institute of 
America, New York City, April 
15, 1946. 

(Continued on page 2246) 





A Compromise Silver Bill 


Treasury buying price expected to be fixed between 90 cents and 
$1.00 per ounce, and aationalization of newly mined silver 


discontinued. 


WASHINGTON, April 24.—Silver interests on Capitol Hill ex- 
pect that, barring some unforeseen’ hitch, a compromise between 


mining and consuming 


interests © 





will be reached within a few days.| supply silver to American indus- 
Other interests also are concerned | trial consumers at corresponding 
in the current palavers and the| prices. 

compromise may assume an omni- | 


bus nature. 

The present compromise out- 
look centers around an amend- 
ment to the Silver rider the house 
attached to the Treasury appro- 
priation bill. The amendment is 
being offered by Senator Carl 
Hayden of Arizona, a silver-min- 
ing state. While there has been 
no publicity on the nature or even 
existence of the Hayden amend- 
‘ment it is believed to aim at the 
following: 


(1) Raising the Treasury’s buy- 
ing price for newly-mined domes- 
tic silver to a figure yet-to be 
agreed upon by the opposing sides 
but now indicated as within the 
range of 90 cents to $r.00 for a 
limited period of say one or two 
years: and thereafter to be fixed 
at $1.29. 

(2) Authorizing the Treasury to 
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(3) Instructing the OPA to re- 
move all ceilings on silver bullion 
and manufacturers of silver. 

(4) Repealing sections 6, 7 and 
8 of the Silver Purchase Act of 
1934—the sections relating to the 
Nationalization of Silver and the 
special silver transactions tax. 

The last mentioned feature, 

(Continued on page 2259) 





Export-Import Bank 
Closes Subscription List 
For Dutch Credit 


Expected: half credit will be 
Supplied by commercial banks 


WASHINGTON, April 24.—At 
the Export-Import Bank it is 
learned by the “Chronicle” that 
tentative subscriptions to the im- 
pending Dutch 
credit will not 
be accepted 
after April 24. 
Since the 
agreement for 
the $200,000,- 
900 2-year Ex- 
port - Import 
Bank Credit 
to the Dutch 
Goviernment 
has not yet 
been _ signed, 
all_ subscrip- 
tions are nec- 
essarily tenta- 
tive. Subscrip- 
tions have 
been limited to commercial banks. 
From the rate at which they have 
been coming in, it appears that 
about half the credit will be sup- 
plied by the Export-Import Bank 
and half by commercial banks. 

Subscriptions have been the re- 
sult of conferences which the 
Bank’s Chairman, Mr. William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, has held with in- 
terested commercial banks at the 
offices of the Federal Reserve 
Banks in New York and Chicago 
this month. Apart from_ these 
meetings, commercial banks have 
been apprised of the main fea- 
tures of the credit through the 12 
Federal Reserve banks, who have 
made the information available to 
member banks at the request of 
the Export-Import Bank. 

By the end of this week an an- 
nouncement on the Dutch credit is 
expected to be made by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank in Washington. 


$$$ 


Rejoins Thomson 


& McKinnon 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Richard R. 
Cooley has rejoined the staff of 
Thomson & McKinnon, 231 South 
La Salle Street, after serving in 
the U. S. Army. 


With Fewel & Co. 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Cecil 

J. Downs has joined the staff of 
Fewel & Co., 453 South Spring 
Street. He was formerly with 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
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Wm. McC. Martin, Jr. 
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Japan. Yet it 


Effect of Cartels on the 
Managerial Function 


By WENDELL BERGE* 
Assistant Attorney-General 


Head of Anti-Trust Division of Administration stresses importance 
of management in promoting efficiency and economy, and points 
out monopoly tends to impair managerial function, thus destroying 
individual initiative as well as discouraging technological improve- 
ment. Says cartels are most recent and most powerful form of mo- 
nopoly, and their effects lead to increased prices, restricted output, 
_reduction of employment, and protection of inefficient producers. 
Urges alertness to prevent the “sabotage of a free economy” by 
cartels and other monopolistic trends. 


It is only a few short months since the United Nations struck a 
hammer blow in the cause of liberty by defeating Germany and 





is possible, 
even in this 
sPort span, for 
us to realize 
that the world 
has witnessed 
a major trans- 
fo* mation in 
th~ conditions 
of human ex- 
istence. It is 
also evident 
that transition 
will continue 
at a rapid 
pace in the 
years imme- 
diately ahead. 
When World War II began, an age 
ended. 


Even more surely, when World 
War II ended, a new age began. 
The challenge of this new era 
with all of its complex problems 
is inescapable. It is inevitable 
that many of our familiar notions 
will be altered, and that much of 
our knowledge will be recast. We 
know also that there are issues 
touching every phase of society so 
grave that unless we master them 
they will master us. Seldom has 
any generation carried a greater 
responsibility to itself and to the 
future to use the best of its 
thought and its utmost endeavor 
to establish a. peaceful and pro- 
ductive world. 

In accepting the responsibilities 
and meeting the challenge of a 
new era, this nation in particular 
has .a critical role and enjoys a 
unique opportunity. On the eco- 
nomic level, especially, the degree 
of our success in attaining pros- 
perity will exert an immense in- 
fluence on the shape of the future. 
It is crucial for us to think and to 
act in the light of a clear under- 
r> 


Wendell Berge 











standing of what is involved im 
the achievement of an expanding 
economic life for this country. 


There are certain dominant 
facts, certain fundamental princi< 
ples and‘ certain specific objec=- 
tives which govern the decisions 
we shall be required to make. The 
cardinal economic fact which our 
war experience emphasized is the 
industrial power of the United 
States. The record of American 
industry during the war was a 
brilliant accomplishment and a 
lasting tribute to the ability of 
management, the skill of labor 
and the ingenuity of American 
scientists and engineers. To main- 
tain this power and to apply its 
full force to the work of peace 
and of progress for the American 
people is the central economie 
task before us. The reconversion 
of industry is now in process. In 
some respects it is an interim pe= 
riod of expedients and adjust- 
ments to_immediate situations. In 
other respects, however, reconver= 
sion is a major first step toward 
those long-run goals which are 
of primary importance in our eco- 
nomic development. 


The Policies of Management 


It is at this juncture that the 
functions of management in 
American industry emerge as @ 


| paramount factor in the course 


which our economic affairs will 
pursue. It becomes necessary to 
inquire what those functions aré, 
what principles underlie their op- 


*An address by Mr. Berge be- 
fore Washington Chapter of So- 
ciety for the Advancement of 
Management, Washington, D. C., 
April 18, 1946. 


(Continued on page 2248) 
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Joins O’Brien in Chicago 
(Special to THe Financiat CHRoNIcLe) 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Frederick N. 
Shannon has become connected 
with John J. O’Brien & Co., 209 
South La Salle Street. In the past 
= was with David A. Noyes & 
Oo. 


n Staff of D. B. Peck 
{Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, ILL. — Oliver S. 

Stanley has joined the staff of 

D. B. Peck & Co., 111 West Mon- 

roe Street. He was formerly with 

Philip D. Stokes and Stokes, 

Woolf & Co. 


BALTIMORE | 
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Common 
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Life Insurance 
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Members New York & Baltimore Stock 
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the future.” 
The Federal Reserve Bulletin 


Woods Institutions. Though the 
material is largely descriptive and 
deals with the structure and pro- 
posed operations of both the Inter- 
national Fund and the _ Inter- 
national Bank, the concluding 
portion deals with the prospects of 
success of the two institutions. Re- 
garding this topic, the article 
states: that “the International 
Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development have important 
roles to play in the immediate 
transition period, but both are 
primarily agencies for permanent 
international monetary coopera- 
tion. They are expected to con- 
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WHEELOCK & CUMMINS 


INCORPORATED 





Sees Prospect of International 
Monetary Stabilization 


Federal Reserve Bulletin takes optimistic view of working of World 
Fund and Bank. Holds International Bank will be able to prevent 
sudden switches in international investment and that “probably no 
important country will permit large disturbing capital movements in 


for April published by the Board 


of Governors of the Federal Reserve System has a leading article on 
the establishment of the Bretton ®— —— 





tribute substantially to the main- 
tenance of orderly exchange 
relationships and to a balanced 
growth of world trade. The Bank 
will influence the direction and 
terms of international investment 
with a view to assuring productive 
use of the funds borowed and 
reasonable prospects of repayment 
and to avoiding sudden changes in 
the flow of international in- 
vestment. The Fund will help to 
maintain reasonable stability of 
exchange rates while making pos- 
sible orderly changes in rates 
when necesary to correct funda- 
mental maladjustments, and will 
help to eliminate harmful ex- 
change restrictions on current 
transactions. In addition, the re- 
sources of the Fund will help 
members to meet temporary over- 
(Continued on page 2232) 
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a substantial amount of the output is 
sold for export. 


A dividend of 50c per share was 
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1946 to stockholders of record 
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per share. 
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plan with the SEC, following the 


the appeal against “the death sentence.” 
mitted a previous plan on Aug. 4, 1943, which provided for setting up 
four regional holding companies and a liquidating company. Under 
this old plan stockholders would have been permitted within 60 days 


The New North American Company Plan 


North American Company on April 18 filed a new integration 


Supreme Court decision rejecting 
The company had sub- 





turn in their North American 
stock and exercise subscription 
rights to the new stocks, the cash 
to be used to retire North Ameri- 
can’s debt and preferred stocks. 
While hearings were held imme- 
diately by the SEC no further ac- 
tion was taken and the plan ac- 
cordingly became obsolete, pre- 
sumably because the commission 
saw no good reason.for setting up 
regional holding companies—since 
these would be only a temporary 
device to lodge eventual owner- 
ship of the operating companies’ 
stocks in the hands of North 
American Company’s stockhold- 
ers. In other words the plan was 
probably “unduly complicated.” 
The new plan uses a somewhat 
more direct method. Stockhold- 
ers would receive (for each share) 
a transferable warrant for pur- 
chase of a “Divestment Unit” 
which would consist of fractional 
shares of certain subsidiaries— 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company, Wisconsin Electric 
Power Company, Washington 
Railway & Electric Company and 
St. Louis County Gas Company. 
Each share would also receive (in 
exchange) one share of common 
stock of a sub-holding company 
termed _ the ““Missouri-Illinois 
Company’ (which would own the 
entire common stocks of Union 
Electric Company of Missouri and 
Illinois Power Company) plus a 
share of a new Delaware Com- 
pany which would take over the 
remaining (non-utility) assets. 
The purchase price of the “Di- 
vestment Unit” would not exceed 
$6 per unit and it would consist of 
one-fifth of one share of common 
stock of the Cleveland Electric ll- 
luminating Company; one-fourth 
of one share of common stock of 
Wisconsin Electric Power Com- 
pany; one-fifth of one participat- 
ing unit of common stock of 
Washington Railway & Electric 
Company and one-tenth of one 
share of capital stock of the St. 
Louis County Gas Company when 
recapitalized. The proceeds of 


the sale of the divestment units 
would be used to pay off the 
Company’s bank loans, which now 
amount to $50,750,000 (proceeds 


following approval of the plan, to® 





of which were used to redeem the 
preferred stocks). 

North American Company itself 
would become the Missouri-Ili- 
nois Company (under the previ- 
ous plan it would have become 
the North American Regional 
Company, holding Washington 
Railway & Electric Company and 
some Pacific Gas & Electric 
stock). North American Light & 
Power Company, an intermediate 
holding company with holdings of 
Illinois Power and other utilities 
would be dissolved. Another in- 
termediate but inactive holding 
company, Illinois Traction Com- 
pany, is already being dissolved 
under SEC and court orders. As- 
suming that Illinois Power Pref- 
erred stock is converted into 
common stock (conversion being 
forced through a redemption pro- 
posal) and the warrants exercised 
by Traction Company are exer- 
cised, the three companies (North 
American, North American Light 
& Power, and Traction) would to- 
gether own 32% of the Illinois 
Power common stock. It is also 
proposed that Illinois Power also 
issue $16,000,000 new non-convert- 
ible preferred to be used with 
other cash to pay off the $13,- 
381,601 dividend arrears certifi- 
cates, and to reduce bonded debt 
by $9,320,500 (with a general 
bond refunding). Illinois Power 
integrates with Union Electric, 
hence the plan proposes to retain 
these properties under the new 
holding company. Stock of the 
holding company would then be 
exchanged for public holdings of 
Illinois so as to give complete 
control to the holding company. 

North American’s plan, as de- 
tailed in a pamphlet of some 42 
pages, is divided into three sec- 
tions (A, B, C) dealing respect- 
ively with the major plan, a plan 
for the small non-utility holdings, 
and the plan for dealing with Illi- 
nois Power and the two inter- 
mediate holding companies. Plan 
B is naturally the most compli- 
cated and accounts for over half 
of the pamphlet. It apparently 
makes no exact provision for set- 
tlement of the litigation pending 
between the two North American 

(Continued on page 2249) 








Southwestern Public Service 


Common 


Southwestern Electric Service 


Common 


Texas Public Service 


Common 


Puget Sound Power & Light 


Common 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 








Central Ohio Light & Power Common 











os 


Federal Water:&.Gas Common 
New England Public Service Plain Pfds. : 


Portland Electric Power Prior Pfd. 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicago 
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Subsidizing the British Empire 


By JESSE H. JONES* 
' Former Secretary of Commerce 


Former Cabinet officer opposes loan to Britain because (1) it is 
most unbusinesslike; and (2) Britain can get along without it. 
Recommends RFC increase its credit to Britain by $1 billion and 
that additional credits be given on pledge of new security and that 
cotton and other U. S. raw materials be exchanged for British 
products. Sees inflationary force in extending foreign leans an 
says that we should “take stock ef our resources and our earning 
capacity before we undertake to play Santa Claus to rest of world.” 


I do not think the proposed British loan of $3,750,000,000, now 
before Congress, should be made and do not believe that any good 
e@ 


will come tc 
the American 
people, or, for 
that matter, 
to the econ- 
omy of the 
world, from 
making it in 
its present 
form. 

If we make 
this loan to 
Britain and 
refuse loans 
on similar 
terms to other 
countries, it 
would be so 
much in the 
mature of an alliance with Great 
Britain as to cause other countries 
to feel that we are less friendly 
to them than to Britain. 


* * & 
I 


Furthermore, the proposed loan 
is most unbusinesslike. 

1. Five to 55 years, or prac- 
tically two generations, is much 
too long a time to lend money to 
a a foreign government without 
security. 

2. No loan of any kind should 
be made until all considerations 
incident to it are determined in 
advance of the loan. Nothing 
should be left for future nego- 
tiations. In the present loan 
agreement empire tariff prefer- 
ence and the proposal for the ex- 
pansion of world trade, in which 





Jesse H. Jones 





the United States is so vitally 
concerned, are left for furture 
consideration. The time for these 
agreements is before the loan is 
made. 

3. No money should be loaned 
to Britain for expenditure in 
other countries without proper 
security, particularly since the 
British have substantial profit- 
able investments and operations 
in the United States which could 
be used as collateral for a loan. 

Prominent among these is in- 
surance from which they make a 
very substantial profit out of the 
American people. According to 
a recent report of the United 
States Treasury, British-owned 
assets in this country aggregate 
more than $3,000,000,000, and in- 
clude $587,000,000 United States 
Government securities, more than 
$40,000,000 in corporate bonds, 
and 623 controlled branches of 
corporations having a value of 
$611,000,000. These and other as- 
sets are owned by the British in 
this country, the profits and in- 
come on which are going to them. 
These assets and the profits of 
British insurance companies from 
business written in this country 
should be used by the British 
Government as security for any 
loan of dollars to be spent outside 





*An editorial by Mr. Jones in 
the “Houston Chronicle,’ April 
16, 1946. 
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Lord Keynes’ Death and World Fund and Bank 


Important position occupied by British economist in these institu- 
tions not easily filled. His successor not yet determined. Lewis 
Douglas not to be President of World Bank but Camille Gutt of 
Belgium likely to be General Manager of Fund. Oppositien to 


Chinese loan voiced. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 24—The passing of Lord Keynes 
leaves a vacancy in the boards of governors of the Fund and Bank. 


Keynes was Britain’s governor on® 


both bodies. The alternate gover- 
nor for the United Kingdom, R. H. 
Brand, head of the _ British 
Treasury delegation in Washing- 
ton, has long been expecting to 
retire this year and therefore is 
not expected to take the place of 
Keynes, unless temporarily. The 
next meetings of the boards of 
governors of Fund and Bank do 
not occur until September. 

There has been nothing official 
as yet from London as to the 
British executive directors and 
alternates on the Fund and Bank. 
The directors meet early in May. 
Temporarily, Mr. Brand may 
serve as his country’s executive 
director of the Bank. 


8 % 


The reported unavailability of 
Lewis Douglas for the presidency 
of the World Bank means that 
some other American will have to 
be found. There is no reason for 


supposing that the Administration” 


has altered the decision, disclosed 
at Savannah, to seek that post ‘for 
an American, and leave the gen- 
eral managership of the Fund to 
some other national. One hears 
that the Canadians have decided 
against taking that post in the 
Fund. According .to one foreign 
source, this is due to Canadian 
dissatisfaction with the large voice 
which the 12 executive directors 
will have in the Fund. Others 
here express disbelief that this is 
Canada’s reason. 





Still prominent as a likely 
choice for the Fund’s_ general 
managership is M. Camille Gutt 
of Belgium, at present an execu- 
tive director-elect of both the 
Fund and the Bank. 

% Bo m8 

The Indian Government has 
now decided that Mr. Joshi will be 
its executive director of the Fund 
and Mr. Sundaresan, of the Bank. 
The latter, who has been Joint 
Secretary of the Finance Min- 
istry of the Indian Government, 
is now in this country, where in 
addition to his Bank post he will 
serve as financial advisor to the 
Indian Agent General. Sundaresan 
is very democratic in nature and 
likes his associates to call him 
“Sandy.” 


James Day President of 





Chicago Stock Exch. |: 


’ “CHICAGO, ILL.—James E. Day 
has been elected president of the 
Chicago Stock Exchange to suc- 
ceed Kenneth L. Smith, who an- 
nounced his resignation last De- 
cember. Mr. Day, who has been 
vice-president of the Exchange, 
prior to his association with it was 
president of Ryan-Nichols & Co., 
now the First Securities Company 
of Chicago. Mr. Smith’s resigna- 


tion and Mr. Day’s election be- 





come effective on April 30th and 
May Ist, respectively. . 


agreement. 


could exhaust 
every avail- 
able source of 
information 
and advice. It 
is a_ subject 
which defies 
any certainty 
of conclusion. 
To pass the 
joint resolu- 
tion is a gi- 
gantic specu- 
lation; not to 
pass the joint 





rary seep 4 A. H. Vandenberg 
greater spec- ’ 
ulation. The latter is no surer 


than the former in its promise of 
vindicated wisdom. It is probably 
less sure. It is a question which 


Factors Favoring British Loa 
By HON. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG* 
U. S. Senator from Michigan 


Veteran Republican Senator, in weighing the “pros and cons” of 
the Anglo-American financial agreement, strikes a balance by 
deciding that loan should be approved. Bases decision on 
(1) general public approval of loan, particularly by business in- 
terests; (2) without loan Bretton Woods would be nullified; 
(3) we need not fear added imports; (4) loan will not encourage 
Socialism in England; (5) there is likelihood that loan will be 
repaid; (6) no precedent is set for other loans; (7) both labor and 
agriculture will benefit; and (8) world peace will be favored by the 
Favors stabilizing dollar-pound exchange. 

This British loan has perplexed me more than any other problem 


in all my 18 Senate years. I have refrained from taking my position 
on it until I o 





United States to take for the sake 
of American welfare in a peace- 
ful, stabilized world. 

I find no comfort, unfortunate- 
ly, in the usual rule of prudence 
which says, “When in doubt 
don’t.” Don’t what? Make the 
loan or deny the loan? The 
trouble is that the “doubts” and 
the “don’ts” are interchangeable. 
I can understand how men of con- 
science can, as they have, come 
to widely differing conciusions 
because there are so many im- 
ponderables involved. This is not 
a problem in exact mathematics 
where two and two make four. 
There are no standard blueprints 





*An address of Senator Van- 
denberg in the United States 
Senate, April 22, 1946. 





chance is the better one for the 
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Officials of Fund 


First of a. series of bio- 
graphical captions of persons 
connected with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the 
Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 


ROMAN L. HORNE, 


Temporary Secretary of the 
International Monetary Fund 


A native of North Carolina, Mr: 
Horne, Assistant to Secretary of 
the Treasury Vinson, at Savannah 
served as temporary Secretary of 
the Fund and 
by resolution 
of the Board 
of Governors 
there, has 
since con- 
tinued to 
serve the 
fund in that 
capacity. In 
Washington, 
where Mr. 
Horne’s serv- 
ices have been 
lent to the 
fund by the 
Treasury De- 
partment on 
reimbursable 
basis, he has been busy arranging 
temporary quarters for the Fund 
and making preparations for the 
convening of the executive direc- 
tors on May 6. Mr. Horne has 





Roman L. Horne 


And World Bank 


been in the Government service 
since 1934, having worked for the 
Federal Reserve Board, TVA, 
WPB and Treasury. For a while 
he was Secretary of the WPB 
and later Secretary of the NAC, in 
which capacity he made the ar- 
rangements for the recent Savan- 


Mr. Horne, now 45, obtained a 
Ph.D. in monetary theory at Ohio 
State University in 1936. 


Drackett Co. Stock 
Offer’e Oversubscribed 


An underwriting group headed 
by Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. and 
Field, Richards & Co. on April 22 
offered a new issue of 108,000 
shares of 4% cumulative convert- 
ible preferred stock, series A, of 
the Drackett Co. of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The stock, priced at $25 a 
share and convertible into one 
share of common stock, has been 
oversubscribed. 

Proceeds from the sale will be 
used to redeem on or about June 
1, 1946, at 1064%% $1,467,000 of 
5% 15-year debentures, and to re- 
deem at the same time 37,500 
shares of 5% preferred stock at 
$21.50 a share, with accrued divi- 
dends from April 1, 1946. The 
balance will be applied to gen- 
eral corporate purposes. 
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67 WALL STREET , 


April 22, 1946 











We take pleasure in announcing 


the formation of 
| ‘THOMAS G. CAMPBELL & CO. 
. * Members Wew York Stock Exchange 


WHitehall 3-6893 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


THOMAS G. CAMPBELL 
E. EDWARD BOLLINGER 
Member New York Stock Exchange 
WILLIAM T. CAMPBELL 
DOROTHY JANE LUCK 


(LIMITED PARTNER) 


MARY E. CAMPBELL 


(LIMITED PARTNER) 











nah meeting of Fund and Bank. 


Arthur W. McCain Pres. 
Of Chase Nat’! Bank; 


Joins Aldrich, Campbell 
In Top Management 


An important change in senior 
executive positions in the Chase 
National Bank was announced by 
Winthrop W. Aldich, Chairman of 
the board, after the regular meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors, 
Wednesday, April 24. H. Donald 
Campbell, President of the bank 
since 1934, has been elected Vice- 
Chairman of the board, and Ar- 
thur W. McCain, a Vice-President 
since 1929, was elected President 
and a director. 

Mr. Aldrich, Mr, Campbell and 
Mr. McCain will now constitute 
the top management group in the 
bank and will have as their assso- 
ciates a number of Vice-Presi- 
dents who have held positions of 
senior responsibility as heads of 
major departments during recent 
years. 





SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which 
we hope will be of interest to cur fellow 
Americans. This is number 123 of a series. 

SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP. 


**Pow-Wows” 


By MARK MERIT 





Here’s a new organization, about 
which we will hear a great deal 
more, as time goes on, and please 
don’t laugh—‘‘Pow-Wows’’. ““The 
idea for the organization, Ameri- 
can Prisoners of War, with a po- 
tential membership of over 125,000 
was conceived in the German prison 
camps where men of different na- 
tionalities, races, creeds and color 
learned to live together harmoni- 
ously. If it could be done in prison 
camps, they reasoned, it could also 
be done on a national and inter- 
national, scale.”’ 

The above description, of this new 
organization, ‘“‘Pow-Wows,” is a 
quotation from soft-spoken, mod- 
est Paul A. Kovacs, formerly Lt. 
Kovacs, AAF, bomber pilot and 
possessor of an extraordinary war 
record. Literally, he is back on the 
ground, with both feet, and busy 
at his job with one of Schenley’s im- 
portant distributor organizations. 
Before the war he was with our 
company. And does he think he’s 
lucky! On his thirtieth flying mis- 
sion, he was returning from action 
over Germany. Target: Regens- 
burg. With his plane afire, and 
himself, and seven of the crew, 
seriously wounded and after his 
order to “‘abandon ship’’, his own 
life was saved by his engineer, who 
tossed him into the blue—at 20,000 
feet. His good luck began when his 
parachute “‘worked.”’ 


Well, anyway, Paul is the first 
president, and moving spirit, be- 
hind this unique, new veteran’s 
organization, American Prisoners 
of War. Paul explained that it is 
the policy of the ““Pow-Wows’’ to 
work with, and thru, existing vet- 
eran’s organizations. 


Schenley is proud of this lad, and 
the many others who have come 
back, and are coming back, wear- 
ing—that button. 


FREE—Send a posicard to MARK MERIT 
OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., Dept. 
21A, 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1, N. Y., and 
you will receive a booklet containing re- 
prints of earlier articles on various sub- 











jects in this series. 
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Trading Market 


Sun-Kraft Inc. 


PREFERRED 
COMMON 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 
Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 











(CARTER H, CORBREY 8.0. 


Member, National Association 
of Securities Dealers 


| Wholesale Distributors | 
” Wilddie West — rn Coast 


UNDERWRITERS 
SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION. 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 LaSalle St. 650 S. Spring St. 


State 6502 CG 99 leery aa 








Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp. 


The Chicago Corp. 
The-Muter-Co. 


Circular on Request. 


HICKS & PRICE 


Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 

231 So. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 
Randolrh 5686—CG 972 





New York Office + 1 Wall St. 


*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. 


*Woodall Industries, Inc., Pfd. 
*Camden Forge Co., Common 








*Prospectus Available on Réquest.’ 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chieago Board of Trade 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
Indianapolis, Ind. Rockford, Ill. 
Chewelesid. Ohio 














_ URED UA AAAHNHHATTTTAEH UY MTNA 


ORenTth 
ADVERTISING 


In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared—Conference Inwited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 
131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
LU NM UMM GU RT 





(GREREEEEE SINCE 1908 


FRED. W. Fainman Co. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


National Gas & Electric 
Corporation Common Stock 


Write For N-1, 
A discussion of this company. 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE 8ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 
Direct Private Wire to New York 
Bell System CG 537 


Snap-On Tools Corp., Com.. | 





| 
| 









Dealer-Broker Investment 
‘Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 























Directory of Stocks Traded on 
Pacific Coast Exehanges—Revised 


—Kaiser & Co., Russ Building, 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 





Geared to the News—Brochure 
of comment and review contain- 
ing brief analyses of Philip Carey 
Manufacturing Co.; Sargent & Go.; 


The Upson Company; Lawrence 


Portland Cément Co.; The Parker 
Appliance Co.; Pettibone Mulliken 
Corp.; Armstreng. Rubber Co.; 
Ohio Leather Co.; American Fur- 


| niture €o.; Punta Alegre Sugar 


Corp.; Haytian Corporation - of 
America; Latrobe Electric Steel 
Co.; Ray-OG-Vac Company; Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works and Welch 
Grape Juice Co.—Strauss Bros., 32 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 





Insurance Stock Analyzer — 
Geyer & Co., Inc., 67 Wall Street, 


|| New York 5, N. Y. 





“Investment Guide’”—April is- 
sue contains discussion of current 
outlook for securities market and 
data on several interesting issues 
—First California Co., 300 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco 20, 
Calif. 





Legal Investments for Savings’ 


Banks in Massachusetts—Annual 


booklét released by R. L. Day & 


Co., 111 Devonshire Street, Boston 
9, Mass. 





New York City Bank Stocks— 
Comparison and analysis of 19 
stocks for the first quarter of 
1946—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 


| Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





Real Estate Equity Stecks— 
Analyses of situations considered 
especially attractive at this time, 
including Brunswick Site Co.; 
Commodore Hotel; Hotel Lexing- 
ton, Inc.; Hotel Waldorf Astoria 
Corp:; Hetels Statler Co.; N. Y. 
Hotel Statler Co.; Roosevelt Hotel 
NY; Savoy Plaza; and 870 Seventh 
Ave, Corp.—Ask. for list C21— 
Amott, Baker & Co., Inc., 150 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





American Bantam Car-—Special 
report—Amos Treat & Co., 40 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are reports on 
Automatic Signal Corp.; North- 
ern Engineering Works; and Van 
Dorn Tron Works. 





American Forging and Socket— 
Cireular—De Young, Larson & 
fornga, Grand Rapids Nationa] 
ag Building, Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich. 





American Phenolic Revised 
memorandum—Buckley Brothers, 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
2, Pa, 

Also available are memoranda 
on Reda Pump Co. and Merchants 
Distilling. 








American Safety Razor Corp. 


— Current memorandum — Hay- | 


den, Stone & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 





Aspinoek Corporation—Analy- 
sis—Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5,.N. Y. 





Bank of America — Current 
memorandum—Butler-Huff & Coa. 
of California, 210 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles’ 14, Calif. 

Alse available isa ta>ulated list 
ef insurance ana. bank ‘stoeca 
quctations for dealers only: 





Boston & Maine—Suggestion o! 
interest to holders of the commor 
stock—Amos Treat & Co., 40 Wali 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Canadian Western Lumber Co., 
Ltd.—Special cireular—aAsk 10: 
C-1—Maher & MHulseboseh, 6: 
William Street, New York 5, N. ¥ 





Central Paper. — Descriptive 
cireular-—-Adams & Peck, 63 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y..- 





Chicago South Shore & South 
Bend RR.— Revised | bulletin — 
Doyle, O’Connor & Co., -Ine., 135 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3. 
Ih. 





Censolidated Gas Utilities anc 
The Chicago Corp.—Circulars— 
Hicks & Price, 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 

Also available is a fecent mem- 
orandum on The Muter Co. 





- L. A; Darhng wo-One com- 
pany in’ four growth fields — 
Analysis for dealers only—More- 
land & Co., Penobscot Building 
Detroit 26, Mich. 





Dayton Malieabie Iron Co.— 
Study of outlook and speculative 
possibilities for appreciation for 
this company—Ward & Co.,. 121 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Als« 
available are late memoranda on 


Great American Industries: 
Alabama Mills, Inc.; Dougla: 
Shoe; General Tin;. Upsen Co. 


New Jersey Worsted Mills: Mo- 
hawk Rubber; Aspinook Corp. 





Dwight Manutacturin 
Descriptive analysis—du 
Homsey Co., 31 
Boston 9, Mass. 


co, => 
Pont 
Milk Street 





Electromaster Inc. — Recen' 
report — Mereier, McDowell & 
Dolphyn, Buhl Building, Detroi 
26. Mich. 

Also available a report on 
Sheller Manufacturing Corp. 





Federal Water & Gas Corp. 
Merriorandum—J. G. White & Co. 
Inc., 37 Wall Street, New York 5 
N. ¥. 


Galvin Co.—Descriptive Circu- 
lar—Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 
41 Broad Street,.New York 4, N. Y 

Also detailed circulars on Upson 
Co.; Tennessee Products; Well- 
man Engineering Co.; Kendall Co.: 
shatterproof Glass; Doyle Manu- 
facturing. 





Grinnell Corp. — Memorandum 
—Boenning & Co., 1606 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


s 








Telephone State 8711 


New Vork Philadelphis 





—We Maintain Active Markets In— 
INTERSTATE BAKERIES CORP. Pfd. & ‘Com. 
-F. L. JACOBS COMPANY Pfd. 
MOUNTAIN STATES POWER CO. Com. & Pfd. 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


Incorporated 


135 So.°La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


Teletype CG 273 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 





ru 








Hammond Instrument Co. — 
Analysis—Caswell & Co., 120 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 
3, Ill. 





Haskelite Manufacturing Corp. 
—Study firm pioneering in devel- 
opment of plywood and its uses— 
Amott, Baker & Co., Ine., 150 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





Industrial Brownhoist — New 
cireular—Gottron-Russell & Co., 
Union Commerce Building, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 





International Detrola Cofp. 
Discussion of outlodk and post- 
wer position—J. F. Reilly & Co., 
ne.. 40 Exchange Place, New York 
3, N.Y. 

Also available is a memorandum 
x Bowser, Ine. 





Kinney-Coastal Oil €ompany— 
Ana! ysis—James M. Toolan & C€od.., 
67. Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Kold-Hold — Cireular — Pulis, 
Dowling & Co., 25 Broad. Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Le Roi Company — Study of 
common stock as a sound specu- 
iauive purchase — First 
Corporixtion, 70 Pine Street. New 
York 5; N. Y. Special letters avail- 
‘ble -on Dumont Electric. Corp.; 
Princess Shops; Electronic Corp.: 
District Theatres Corp.; and Sim- 
plicity Pattern. 








Lehigh Valley RR.—Circular— 








MeLaughlin, Reuss &Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Lipe Rollway Corp. ar 
—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., 55 


Liberty Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Merchants Distilling — Memo- 
randum—Buckley Brothers, 1529 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Alsc available are memoranda 
»n Gruen Watch Co. and Metal & 
Thermit. 





Miller Manufacturing Co.—An- 
alysis of current situation anc 
prospects for 1946—Comstock & 
Co.. 231 Sonth La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Ill. 





* Mitssouri-Ko nsas-Texas— Analy- 
‘teal study—H. Hentz & Cod., 60 
Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y 

Also available is the fortnightly 
investment letter containing a 
discussion of Publie Utility Hold- 
ing Company Preferreds. 





Motorola—Circular on Galvin 
Manufacturing Co., makers of the 
Motorola Radios and Phonographs 
—Seligman, Lubetkin & Co., 4! 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





National Gas & Electric Corp 
—Late memorandum on a stock 
offering combination of improving 
utility income, together with. ex- 
cellent speculative possibilities 
from oil developments—Fred W 
Fairman & Co., 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 





New England Lime Company— 
Deseriptive circular — Dayton 
Haigney & Co., 75 Federal Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 





New England Public Service Co. 
—Anatysis—tira Haupt & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Northern Pacific vs. New York 
Central — Analysis — Vilas & 
Hickey, 49 Wall Street. New York 
3; N. Y. 








Nu-Enamel Corporation — Col- 
ored brochure on growth, mer- 
chandising methods, management, 
and potentials in paint and oil 
industries—Available to dealers 
through Floyd D. Cerf Co., Inc., 
120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
3, Hl. 





Panama Coca Cola—Circular on 
interesting possibilities — Hoit 
Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity Place. 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Colony 














Séhenley Distillers Corporation 
~Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York l, 
N. Y. 


Simplex Paper Co.—Descriptive 
analysis discussion potential post- 
war benefits to the company from 
the automobile, building, and 
frozen food industries—Raymond 
& Co., 148 State Street, Boston 9, 
Mass. 





Spokane Portland Cement— 
Bulletin on recent developments— 
Lerner & Co., 10 Post Office 
Square, Boston 9 Mass. 





Sports Products, Inc.—Circular 
—Hardy & Hardy, 11 sareeasainianda 
New York 4, N. Y. 





Steel Products Engineering Co. 
—Survey on manufacturers of 
“Combustioneer,” an automatic 
stoker—J. Roy Prosser: & Co., 52: 
William Street, New York 5, N. 7. 


Sterling Motor. Track Com- 
pany — Circular — Adams & Co., 
231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
4, TI. , 








‘Sterling Motor Truck ‘Co.. Ine. 
—Circular—Pulis, Dowling & Co., 
25 Broad Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. 





Thermatomic, Carbon Co, 
—Circular—Hoit, Rose & Troster, 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, 
_ le # 





Universal Zonolite Insulation— 
Analysis — Caswell & Co., 120 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
Til. 





West Virginia Coal & Coke 
Cerp.—Analytical circular—Gra- 
ham, Parsons & Co., 14 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Wm. Harding Resumes 
At Smith, Barney Co. 


Wm. Barclay Harding, a part- 
nei we iuvestment banking 
firm of Smith, Barney & Co., 14 
Wall Street, New York City, 
members of 
the New York 
Stock Ex- 
ehange has 
returned to 
active partic- 
ipation in the 
firm after an 
absence of 
5% years in 
Government 
service. Mr. 
Harding, a 
great grand- 
son of Jay 
Cooke, Civil 
War §$finan- 
cier, rose to 
the rank of 
Colonel in the Army of the 
United States, serving with. the 
Air Transport Command. His 
other Government activities dur- 
ing the war period included: Di- 
rector, Transportation Division, 
Office of Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Defense Supplies Corpora- 





vi 








Barclay Harding 


tion, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation subsidiary; Deputy 
Administrator, Aviation, in the 


Surplus Property Administration. 
Mr. Harding, who was active be- 
fore the war in financing aero- 
nautical enterprises, will direct 
the activities of Smith, Barney & 
Co. in the field of raising venture 
capital. 


Rosenfeld With Blyth Co. 
‘PORTLAND, OREG.—William 
Rosenfeld has become associated 
with Blyth & Co., Ine., Pacific 


Building. Mr. Rosenfeld served 
in the Navy from 1942 to Decem- 
ber, 1945, holding the rank -of 
Lieutenant at the time of His re- 








lease to inactive duty. 









* 
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NSTA Notes 


BOND CLUB OF LOUISVILLE 


The Bond Club of Louisville announces a Spring Frolic on Fri- 
day, May 17, at the Kentucky Hotel for members, their wives, and 
guests, cocktails, dinner, etc. will be the order of the evening and 
arrangements are being made to entertain the out-of-town guests at 
Churchill Downs for the final day of the spring racing on Saturday, 
May 18. All members of the NSTA are cordially invited. Hotel 
accommodations will be available to a limited number if reservations 
ure made promptly. First come, first served. 

Tickets for the party on Friday night will be $7.50 each, payable 
in advance. It is hoped that a number of our out-of-town friends will 
come as it is :n honor of Thomas Graham, Bankers Bond Co., as 
President of the NSTA. From present indications, the Officers and 
Executive Councii will be well represented. 

Write Ora M. Ferguson, c/o Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 
Beane, 231 South Fifth Street, Louisville, 2, for reservations and in- 
formation. 


ACTION ON BOREN BILL 


J. W. Kingsbury, Kingsbury & Alvis, New Orleans, La., Chairman 
of the Municipal Bond Committee of the NSTA, reports that at the 
invitation of the Chairman of the Subcommittee of the Interstate and 

















J. W. Kingsbury 


Russell M. Dotts Thomas Graham 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the House of Representatives, a 
meeting was held in Washington, D. C., before that committee, Wed- 
nesday, March 27, to discuss the Boren Bill. Those in attendance, 
in addition to Members of the Subcommittee, Mr. Kingsbury states 
in a letter to the Association, were: wir 

_ Representatives of the Investment Bankers Association, The 
American Bar Association, Municipal Finarce Officers’ Association, 
Director of Finance of the City of Dayton, Ohio, American Munivipal 
Association, David M. Wood representing various states and muni- 
cipalities. The Municipal Bond Club of New York, The Securities 
znd Exchange Commission, and the NSTA. 


Thomas Graham, Bankers Bond Co., Louisville, Ky., President, 
Russell Dotts, Boren & Co., Philadelphia, Vice Chairman of the 
Municipal Committee, and Mr. Kingsbury, represented the NSTA. 
The Securities and Exchange Commission was represented by Ganson 
Purcell. and others,.but Mr. Purcell was the only one to speak for 
that body. 

“The purpose of the meeting,” Mr. Kingsbury reported, “was for 
the Subcommittee to obtain the views of all persons interested in the 
Boren Bill, and with those views to bring the matter up for a vote 
before the whole commitee. We feel that favorable progress was 
made despite the fact that two of the three known opponents to the 
Boren Bill are members of the Subcommittee. Mr. Brownell was 
emphatic in his belief that the SEC had the power, under existing 
laws, to regulate trading in municipal bonds in the secondary market. 


“Now is the time for every member of our association to increase 
his efforts in having municipalities, counties and districts, public 
bodies and public officials write endorsements for the Boren Bill 
and see that copies of such endorsements are forwarded to all mem- 
Wers of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, particularly 
to Mr. Clarence F. Lea, Chairman. We have previously furnished you 
with a list of members of the commitee and a list was published in 
the March 30 (page 43) issue of The Bond Buyer (Weekly Edition). 

“As a practical suggestion as to how to work, here is what we 
Are doing in Louisiana: At each bond sale we are asking the govern- 
ing board to pass a resolution. We have obtained two recently and 
hope to have a number of additional ones within the next two weeks. 
When the Boren Bill is explained to the boards, we have found no 
trouble in getting a resolution, and have found that all of the mem- 
hers of the board are very definitely against any control of the issu- 
ance or trading in municipal bonds by a Federal agency. 


“Please exert every effort to obtain endorsements for the Boren!) 
Bill within the next two or three weeks. Now is the time for action.” 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK: 


Reservations for the 10th Annual Dinner of the Security Traders 
Association of New York to be held at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria on 
April 26th, have been closed, it was announced by John M. Mayer, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee. A record-breaking crowd of over 1,700 security 
dealers from ali over the country are expected to attend, Mr. Mayer 





stated. 





Chicago Personnels 


(Special. to Tue. Financrat. CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL. — Howard L. 
Zazove has become affiliated with 
Bache & Co., 135 South La Salle 
Street. 





(Special to. Tae FInanciaL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Anthony J. 
D’ Alberti is now with Fred W. 
Fairman & Co., 208 South La Salle 
Street. He was fermerly with 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 





(Special to Tue FINnaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—James T. Cal- 
len has joined the staff of Mason, 
Moran & Co., 135 South La Salle 
Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL. — Rebert B. 
Pelton has rejoined F. S. Moseley 
& Co., 135 South La Salle Street, 
after serving in the U. S. Army. 








(Special to THe FInaNctIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL:—Frank E, Pea- 
ececk has become associated with 
F. S. Yantis & Co., 135 South La 


-| Salle. Street. 





James W. Pope to Be 
Glore, Forgan Partner 


.CHICAGO, ILL. — James W. 
Pope will be admitted to partner- 
ship in the New York Stock Ex- 
change firm of Gilore, Forgan & 
Co. as of May 2nd and will make 


his headquarters in the firm’s of- 
fice at 135 South La Salle Street. 
He has been associated with Glore, 
Forgan & Co. in charge of the 
trading department in Chicago. 





Henry W. Meers With 
White, Weld & Co. 


(Special to THe Frvancrat CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Henry wW. 
Meers has become associated with 
White, Weld & Co., 40 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Prior 
to serving in the U. S. Navy, from 
which he was recently released, 
Mr. Meers was with the Chicago 
office of Harriman Ripley & Co. 
and with Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


J. D. Peterson Member 
Of Chicago Stock Exch. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—J. Dwight 
Peterson, President of City Se- 
curities Corp. of Indianapolis, 
Ind., was elected to membership 
in the Chicago Stock Exchange by 
the Executive Committee, it was 
announced today. 

With the election of Mr. Peter- 
son to membership, City Securi- 
ties Corp: becomes the thirtieth 
member. corporation of the Ex- 
change. 

I 


Correction 
-In the “Financial Chronicle” of 
April 18, in listing members of the 
Security Traders Association of 
New York, who are currently in- 
cluded in the “Thumbnail 
Sketches” in “STANY,” the or- 
gZanization’s magazine, it was in- 
dicated that Murray L. Barysh 
was associated with P. F. Fox & 
Co. Mr. Barysh is partner of 
Ernst & Co., 120 Broadway, New 





York City, and is in charge of the 


itrading department. 











NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 


JOHN J. O'BRIEN Hf 


Chicago, April 24, 1946 





A hnnouncing 
the removal of our offices to 


209 South La Salle Street 
Suite 1100 


Please note our new tele- 
phone and teletype numbers 


Telephone RANdolph 8161 
Teletype CG-22 


JOHN J. O'BRIEN & CO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
° 


Resident Partners 
EVANS SPALDING 


NEW YORK CURB (ASSOCIATE) 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
14 WALL STREET 


ALBERT J. PAYNE 





























HALLICRAFTERS 
MIDLAND UTILITIES COMMON 
MIDLAND REALIZATION COMMON 
*PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES COMMON 


*Prospectus available upon request. 


DOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Telephone: Dearborn 6161 Teletype: CG 1200 


CONTINUOUS 


Koehring Co. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
Central Paper Co., Com. 


Wisconsin Power and Light Co. 
Compo Shoe Mach. Co. 


225 EAST MA4AS©N ST. 








PHONES—Daly 5392 





THE SECURITIES OF 


Cons. Water Pwr. and Paper Co. 


LOEW!Z & CO. 


Members Chicago Stock Exchange 


hicage: State 0933 


INTEREST IN: 


Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. 
National Tool Co. 
Northern’ Paper Mills Co. 
Froedtert Grain & Malt. Co. 
‘Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


Janies Manufacturing Co. 


! 
I 
{ 
! 
1 
I 
| 
I 
MILWAUKEE (2), WIS. | 
- Teletype Mi age 


John J. O’Brien & Co. 
In New Location 


CHICAGO, ILL.—John J. 
O’Brien & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other principal stock and com- 
modity exchanges, are now occu- 
pying new quarters in Suite 1100 
at 209 South LaSalle Street, after 
several years at 231 South La 
Salle Street. Resident partners of 
the firm are John J. O’Brien III, 
Evans Spalding and Albert J. 
Payne. 





TRADING MARKET 


Pacific-American 


Investors, Inc. 
COMMON 


—____—_. 


KITCHEN & CO. 


135 South La Salle Street 


Chicago 3, Ill. 
Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. CG 28 














STERLING 
MOTOR TRUCK 
COMPANY, INC. 


Com mon Stock 


Circular on Request 


Ww 
ADAMS & CO. 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOTS 
TELEFYPE CG 361 PHONE STATE 0101 





Aeronca Aircraft Corp. 


Appleton Manufacturing 
Company 
| Howard Industries, Inc. 
1 Hydraulic Press Mfg. 
Kropp Forge Co. 
Miller Manufacturing Co. 


Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co. 


Trailmobile Company 


CHICAGO 4 


231 Se. La Salle St. Dearborn 150) 
Teletype CG 955 ii 








Macfadden Publications 
Gisholt Machine 


All Wisconsin Issues 











—— 





‘MOLLEY, DAYTON & GERNO!! 


Member—Chicago Stock Exchange 
105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
} CG 262 Central 0780 
Offices in Wisconsm 

Eau Claire - Fond du Lac - La Crosse 
Madison Wausau 
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Real Estate Securities | 











870—7th Avenue Bonds as an Example Analysis of 
Present Real Estate Security Prices 


pes Hind-sight has proven that the prices at which real estate secur- 
ities sold several years ago were foolish indeed. The question now 
naturally arises as to whether or not today’s prices are justified 


or not. 


Just three years ago, when we recommended Park Central Hotel 
bonds (870—7th Ave. 44s) in this column at a price of 38, some of 
our friends thought we were opti-® - -— 


mistic when we said that we be- 
lieved the bonds were worth par. 
When we further stated that we 
thought that the stock which ac- 
companied the bonds free, would 
also have a value some day, they 
thought we were really over- 
optimistic. Today the bonds are 
91 bid, the stock 18 bid and the 
bonds with stock 127 bid. 

This 127 bid may make some 
people hesitate, especially after 
realizing that in 1942 the same 
securities could have been pur- 
chased at 15. 

However, we still feel that there 
is still room for appreciation in 
the securities for this reason: In 
reorganization the bonds were cut 
in half and we now have a funded 
debt of less than one-half the 


original debt of the property viz.: 








BLOCKS OF 
REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 

WANTED 


We will pay above 
prevailing bid prices 
and in some instances 
above prevailing of- 
fering prices for cer- 
tain blocks of  se- 
lected unlisted real 
estate securities. 


* * ~ 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY |-953 








Offerings Wanted 


REAL ESTATE 
Stocks & Bonds 














Present Capitalization 


First Mortgage ____-_--- $ 896,619 
Oe EN ic Lk 4,055,200 


Total Funded Debt_-_-$4,951,819 
Original Capitalization 


First Mortgages ____-_-- $ 8,500,000 
Second Mortgages _-_-_-_-_ 2,000,000 
rc initiate dicsise-e 378,103 


Total Funded Debt__$10,878,103 


In addition to the orginal funded 
debt, there was also corporate 
stock of 25,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock and 25,000 shares of 
common stock. We, therefore, as- 
sume that the property must have 
originally cost over $11,000,000. 

Today’s market places a value 
on the bonds with stock of $5,271,- 
500. Add to this the first mortgage 
of $896,000 and we arrive at a 
value of $6,167,500, or still only 
55% of the estimated original cost 
of the property. 

Now the question arises of 
whether the property is still worth 
its original cost. Along these lines, 
we would recommend reading a 
very interesting copyrighted book- 
let entitled “The Future Outlook 
of The Hotel Industry” issued by 
the American Hotel Association of 
221 West 57th Street, New York. 

In this booklet, using the Hotel 
New Yorker as an example, the 
Association points out that a new 
hotel exactly similar to the New 
Yorker would cost $21,934,030 in- 
stead of that hotel’s cost of $17,- 
737,330. This figures about 32% 
higher. They further state that be- 
cause of this extra cost, the new 
hotel would have to charge higher 
rates. 

In 1945, the Park Central Hotel, 
with a gross income of $3,649,000, 
earned about 15.91% on its bonds. 








L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 


New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 





From an earning standpoint it 
would appear that an $11,000,000 
valuation on the hotel is not ex- 
cessive. However, from an in- 
trinsic standpoint, the property is 
probably not worth this much. 
(Property is assessed at $6,725,- 
000.) Yet, by combining earning 
power plus reproduction. costs, it 
would seem reasonable to expect 
a further appreciation in the value 
of its securities. 


Decedent’s E Bonds 
May Be Held by a Trust 


A considerable segment of the 
professional and lay public is un- 
der a misapprehension in believ- 
ing that Series E Savings Bonds 
must: be redeemed in the case of 
a decedent willing his assets in 
trust. Such redemption before 
maturity would, of course, involve 
considerable penalty in a depriva- 
tion of part of the accrued full 
interest. 

Tne fact, according to an opin- 
ion received from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, is that 
in the case of E Bonds left to a 
trust the bonds need not be re- 
deemed before maturity. At ma- 
turity the trustees are merely re- 
quired to present the bonds for 
payment, with a certified copy of 
the final accounting of the execu- 
tors and make written request for 
payment. 


Oppose Loan to China 


WASHINGTON, April 24—Rep- 
resentative Sabath today .an- 
nounces opposition to any loan to 
China until a firm coalition gov- 
ernment has been established. 
Objection to the use to which sur- 
plus American arms and equip- 
ment in China have been put 
and criticism of transportation of 
nationalist troops by American 
forces coupled with a strong plea 
for peace and unity were con- 
tained in a long telegram from 
leaders of the moderate Chinese 
Democratic League addressed to 
Congressman A. J. Sabath and 
other leaders of the Congressional 
Committee to Win the Peace. 

The cablegram was addressed 
jointly to Congressman Sabath 
and ten other liberal Congress- 
men, 








New Issue for David Jones 
of Mackubin, Legg & Co. 


David Jones of the trading de- 
partment of Mackubin, Legg & 
Co., 22 Light Street, Baltimore, 
Md. is the happy father of a sec- 


ond son, David Bradley Jones, 

born last week. R. Emmet Brad- 

ley will be the baby’s godfather. 
hr aS 


Brown Rejoins Doremus 


Henry L. Brown, recently re- 
turned from Okinawa where he 
served as a First Lieutenant in 
the Army Air Forces Photo Inter- 
pretation, has rejoined Doremus 
& Co., 120 Broadway, New York 
City, advertising agency, as an as- 
sistant account executive in the 











New York office. 











41 Broad Street, New York 


SPECIALISTS 


Real Estate Securities 


Since 1929 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 








4 HAnover 2-2100 








By EMERSON 


retailing, 
wholesaling, 
manufactur- 
ing, finance, 
insurance, 
construction, 
agriculture, 
foreign trade, 
transportation 
and communi- 
cation. The 
Chamber, 
therefore, ap- 
proaches all 
national prob- 
lems from the 
viewpoint of 
their bearing 
upon business 
as a whole. In addition, it is 
always our intent to study sub- 
jects of great concern to the whole 
country from the viewpoint of 
their bearing on the national 
economy as a whole. It is a well 
established slogan of the National 
Chamber that what is in the pub- 





Dr. E. P. Schmidt 


Inflation Control or Price Control? 


P. SCHMIDT* 


Director, Department of Economic Research, 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Stating that “we do not appear to be progressing toward decontrol”’ 
under present Government policies, Chamber of Commerce econ- 
omist contends OPA both retards and distorts production. 
much of inflationary pressure to high wage policy under continued 
price control, and contends Administration has taken too narrow a 
view of price-and-cost-making process. 
also inflationary and says it will continue so as long as Government 
chooses to deal with symptoms instead of causes. 
an immediate investigation for a coordinated decontrol program. 


The 2,200 business organizations in the membership of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce are a cross section of all business— 
© 


Lays 


Criticizes fiscal policy as 


Recommends 








lic interest is in the interest of 
business. 

Many witnesses from various 
lines of business have already ap- 
peared before Congressional Com- 
mittees to present their experi- 
ence and recommendation with 
respect to price control. Others 
will appear before this Commit- 
tee. They have presented or will 
present numerous examples of the 
hardships and difficulties imposed 
on them by those responsible for 
administering our price control 
laws. You have that record and 
there would be little gained by 
adding to it. 

Rather, what I would like to do 
is to give you briefly the thinking 
of the Board of Directors of the 





*A statement by Dr. Schmidt 
before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, April 24, 
1946. 

(Continued on page 2252) 





The OPA’s Control Policy 


By GEOFFREY BAKER* 
Deputy Administrator for Price. OPA 


Asserting the OPA is approaching decontrol aggressively and with 
the purpose of getting out as fast as is consistent with stabilization, 
Mr. Baker denies price control is stifling production and not pre- 
venting inflationary pressures. Maintains OPA prepared before 
V-J Day and has since executed new price stanadards and tech- 
niques designed to implement reconversion, and that its present 
decontrol actions are based on following tests: (1) commodity does 
not enter significantly into cost-of-living or business costs; (2) con- 
tinued control would involve disproportionate administrative diffi- 
culties; (3) decontrol does not divert materials and manpower so 
that it would impair retained price controls. 


It’s a dog’s life these days in OPA. One of the difficulties in 


being a public servant, even though a temporary one, is the fact 
® 


that we have 
to be courte- 
ous and try to 
be helpful to 
everyone atall 
times, when 
we would like 
to do nothing 
better than 
beat our heads 
on the wall. 
But, after four 
years of that 
kind of thing, 
we’ve learned 
to grin and 
bear it. 

Never before 
in our short 
but hectic history has it been as 
important to explain what we’re 
doing and why. The recent House 
Banking and Currency Committee 
hearings on extension of the 
Emergency Price Control Act have 





Geoffrey Baker 








‘afforded a field day to our oppo- 


nents—and we’re facing another 
similar situation beginning today 
before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. As for you, 
if you’re inclined to be tolerant; 


to agree that we’re doing all that 


is humanly possible, within our 
legal restrictions, to do a good job 
on a task that is innately unpopu- 
lar, in the face of constant pres- 
sures from all sides, we're grateful 
and we'd like your active support. 
If you’re inclined to be intolerant; 
to think we’re a bunch of bureau- 
crats, just making jobs for our- 
selves, that we’re hindering a re- 
turn to normal, peacetime opera- 


*An address by Mr. Baker be- 
fore the Controllers Institute of 
America, New York City, April 
15, 1946. 

(Continued on page 2254) 








Offerings Wanted: 
Beacon Hotel 2-4/58 


Broadway New St. 3/61 
165 Broadway 41/4/58 
Poli New England Theatre 5/83 
Westinghouse Bldg. 4/48 


J. S. Strauss & Co. 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 








Brunswick Site Co. Com. 
Commodore Hotel, Inc. Com, 
Hotel Lexington, Inc. Com. 


150 Broadway 








Tele. SF 61 & 62 EXbrook 1285 





Tel. BArclay 7-2360 


REAL ESTATE EQUITY STOCKS ., 


We suggest special consideration at this ti 
Estate Equity Stocks. Among those we believe t 
ticularly interesting are the following; 


Hotel Waldorf Astoria Corp. Com. 
870 Seventh Ave. Corp. Com. 


Copies of our statistical memos will be sent on request. 
Ask for List C21 


- AMOTT, BAKER & GCO.. 


Incorporated 


f Real 
be par- 
: sar 
Hotels Statler Co. Com. 
N. Wi! el Statier Co. Com, 
Roosevelt Hotel NY Com, 
Savoy Plaza Class “A” 


New York 7, N. ¥. 
Teletype NY 1-588 








HELP WANTED e 


SEE. INSIDE 











FOR 


OTHER CLASSIFIED ADS 





POSITIONS WANTED 


BACK COVER 
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Ohio Municipal Comment 


By J. AUSTIN WHITE 


From country banks all over Ohio come reports of an increased 


demand for local loans. 


Seemingly this demand for loans has been 


steady since winter and, from reports we pick up, it appears to be 


growing more general. 


_ This lending activity has admittedly not reached such propor- 
tions that the country bankers are bragging about the amount of 


their loans .® 


The loan port- 
folios of most 
banks have 
dwindled in 
recent years to 
such small 
proportions 
that they 
could increase 
even a few 
fold in many 
cases before 


the banker| 


could point 
with pride to 
the ratio of 
loans to total 
resources. 
Nevertheless many bankers in 
practically every section of the 
state are obviously quite encour- 
aged over the fact that the totals 
are climbing upward instead of 
continuing to decline. Some are 
expecting that the low point in 
bank lending has been reached 
and that the demand from cus- 
tomers for loans will broaden and 
even become more persistant. 


As yet, we have noticed no 
desire on the part of any 
bankers to sell bonds, at least 
not municipal bonds, as the re- 
sult of this loan demand. How- 
ever, this ability to lend money 
again has quite naturally caused 
some bankers to be less anxious 
to buy municipals at present 
low yields. No one knows 
whether this demand for loans 
will continue to grow, nor 
whether it will reach aggressive 
and sizable proportions, and, of 
course, no one knows if the de- 
mand will become sufficiently 
important actually te affect the 
market for bonds. Yet we know 
of a few bankers who are not se 
keen for buying municipals at 
present, and who are definitely 
shortening their ideas of matur- 
ity, because of this lending ac- 
tivity. 


J. Austin White 


Everybody knows, of course, 
that the war loan accounts of all 
banks are being cut down in the 
Treasury's program of paying off 
several billions of dollars of the 
Government debt with these war 


loan deposits. But it has been sur- | 
prising to us to note how few of | 


the country banks around Ohio 
seem to have owned the issues 
which the Treasury is paying off. 
Some of such country 


cash because the Government has 
been taking worthwhile amounts 
out of the banks to pay off issues 
which such banks have not owned 
in their portfolios. Naturally, in 
such cases, the banks have ac- 


tually had to give up as much in| 


cash as the Government was call- 
ing upon from the war loan ac- 
count. 

Under such circumstances it is 
only to be expected that a banker 
would not be an avid buyer of 
municipals. It has been interesting 
to note, however, that at least 
we have noticed no desire to sell 
municipals even in such condi- 
tions. It seems to be a foregone 
conclusion these days that if a 
banker needs money he sells Gov- 
ernments without even a thought 


of selling municipals. However, of) 


course, a banker who is selling 
Governments to obtain needed 
cash is not a good prospect to buy 
municipals. 


While these developments will 
naturally have a dampening ef- 
fect on the municipal market, 
by taking out of the market 
some bankers who have been 
buyers, vet the effect may not 
be too imvortant or lasting. In 
the first place, the cash which 


bankers | 
have actually been squeezed for 





one bank loses will, at least 
largely, be another bank’s gain. 
Some other bank will own the 
securities that are being paid 
and will thus have more cash, 
or else the custemer of some 
ether bank will have such 
securities and will deposit the 
cash received. 

It must be admitted, however, 
that to the extent that the Federal 
Reserve Banks own securities paid 
in cash, to that extent will the 
commercial banks generally have 
to give up cash. Moreover, if bank 
customers receive the cash and 
deposit it to their accounts, then 
the commercial banks, although 
they do as a group keep all such 
cash, will have to put up more 
cash as increased reserves against 
their increased private deposits, 
whereas they are not required to 
maintain cash reserves for war 
loan deposits of the Government. 

Some of the securities already 
paid have of course been owned 
by the Federal Reserve Banks and 
we understand that $400,000,000 of 
the May list maturity of Certifi- 
cates, which are all to be paid in 
cash, are similarly owned. To that 
extent the commerical banks have 

(Continued on page 2251) 


Ohio Municipal 
Price Index 


Date— wd 
Apr. 17, 1946 : 
Apr. pe 
| a 
Mar. : 

Mar. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Oct. 





bs 
.98 
98 
.99 
.99 
99 
1.02 
1.09 
1.13 
1.15 
1.18 
1.18 
1.17 
1.02 
1.02 
1.02 
1.03 
1.11 
1.14 
1.17 
1.18 
1.23 
1.65 
1.70 
1.62 
2.01 
2.24 
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an. , 1945 
| Jan, , 1944__ 
| Jan. , 1943_- 
Jan. , 1942__ 
Jan. , 1941__ 
Jan, , 1940_. 
Jan. , 1939_. 2.78 
Jan. , 1938... 2.98 3.42 2.55 

*Composite index for 20 bonds. t10 
lower grade bonds. 110 higher grade bonds 
§Spread between high grade and lowe 
grade bonds. 

Foregoing data compiled by J. A. Whit« 
& Co.. Cincinnati. 


Gus B. Waiton Forms 
Own Investment Firm 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Gus B. 
| Walton, formerly of Walton, Sul- 
livan & Co., has announced the 
formation of his own company to 
conduct an investment securities 
business as Walton & Co., Inc., 
with offices at 509 Louisiana 
Street. 
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Herbert Dittus With 
Edw. G. Taylor & Go. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO — Herbert 
R. Dittus has become associated 
with Edw. G. Taylor & Co.; St. 
Paul Building, as manager of the 
sales department. Mr. Dittus was 
formerly with the Weil, Roth & 
Irving Co. Prior thereto he was 
associated with Mr. Taylor for 10 
years. 

Mr. Taylor has been in the mu- 
nicipal bond business for 31 years. 


Thos. Throm Opens Office 


Thomas Throm, member of the 
New York Curb Exchange, an- 
nounces the opening of offices at 
14 Wall Street, New York City. 








Howard Allen Dir. of | 
Albert Frank Agency 


Howard C. Allen, a Vice-Presi- 
dent and Account Executive of 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., 




















Howard C. Allen 


in the New York office at 131 
Cedar Street, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors 
of the advertising agency, it was 
announced April 22. 


William Morten Forms 
Own Invesiment Firm 


W. H. Morton & Co., Incor- 
porated is being formed with of- 
fices at 15 Broad Street, New 
York City, to act as underwriters 
and distributors, and dealers in 
municipal and U. S. Government 
bonds. Officers are William H. 
Morton, President and Treasurer; 
Anthony J. Miller, Assistant 
Treasurer, and Ethel A. Couper, 
Secretary. All were formerly with 
the Chase National Bank of New 
York, of which Mr. Morton was 
2nd Vice-President in the Bond 
Department. Mr. Miller was in 
the trading department. 


Oe 
Congressman Burgin Dies 


The House of Representatives 
adjourned at 11:30 a.m. on April 
11, out of respect to the memory 
of William O. Burgin, Represen- 
tative from North Carolina since 
1939. He was 67 years old. 


The United Press in reporting 
this said: 


“Mr. Burgin, a Democrat, had 
announced earlier this year that 
he would retire at the end of the 
present session. 


“He entered public life:in 1910 
when he was elected Mayor of 
Thomasville, N. C. He was elected 
to the North Carolina House of 
Representatives for a single term 
in 1930 and to the State Senate in 
1932. He was engaged in the 
banking and mercantile business 
in Lexington. He was a native of 
Marion, N. C. 


His death reduces the Democra- 
tic majority in the House to forty- 
seven seats. There are now 238 
Democrats, 191 Republicans, two 
minor party members and four 
vacancies. 


Correction 

In the “Financial Chronicle” of 
April 18 it was reported that Rog- 
er S. Palmer had opened offices 
at 43 Cedar Street, New York 
City, to engage in the investment 
business. Mr. Palmer, who is as- 
sociated with Clinton Gilbert & 
Co., will not open his firm for 
business until after May 1. 


OHIO 
SECURITIES 


FIELD, RICHARDS & Co. 


Union Com. Bldg. Union Cent. BI 
CLEVELAND CINCINNAT 








Tele. CV 174 Tele. CI 150 








to 1.10% on the longer term bonds. 


Ohio Brevities 


An Ohio group composed of Fahey, Clark & Co. of Cleveland, 
Braun, Bosworth & Co. of Toledo and the Ohio Co. of Columbus, 
offered a total of $720,000 of 1%% bonds of the Painesville (O,) 
School District at prices to yield from 0.50% on shorter maturities 


The group, headed by Braun, Bosworth, was awarded the bonds 





on a net 
1.072%. The second high bid, 
made by First National Bank of 
Chicago, figured a net cost of 
1.075%. 


Proceeds from the bonds, which 
mature serially from 1947 to 1966, 
will be used for additions and re- 
modeling to the Painesville high 
school and four grade schools. 

oo ok Bo 


President J. K. Thompson of 
the Union Bank of Commerce of 
Cleveland, announced that bank 
stockholders at the annual meet- 
ing on May 22 will vote on a pro- 
posal to change the 35,300 shares 
of $100 par value capital stock of 
the bank into 353,000 shares of 
$10 par value. 

Thompson said the 10-for-1 
exchange would tend to give 
the shares the benefit of a 
broader market. The _ stock 
currently is quoted over $500 a 
share, 


The bank also is proposing to 
change the date of the annual 
meeting from the fourth Wednes- 
day in May to the second Wednes- 
day in January each year, in or- 
der to conform to general bank- 
ing custom, and to remove the 
existing limitation on the bank’s 
use of its trust powers, in order 
to permit it to conduct trust com- 
pany business. 

He stated the latter proposal is 
being presented so that the Union 
Commerce, primarily a commer- 
cial bank, can round out its serv- 
ice to corporations and organiza- 
tions by serving them in various 
trust capacities. 

* * 


Richard C. Muckerman, Presi- 
dent and owner of the St. Louis 
Browns, American League ball 
club, was elected executive Vice- 
President of the City Ice & Fuel 
Co. at the annual meeting. in 
Cleveland last week. 

William J. Sinek of Chicago, 
was reelected to his fourth term 
as President. 


Sinek announced plans to pro- 
duce the company’s Regal brand 
of beer, starting in Cleveland the 
middle of May. It has _ been 
manufactured in New Orleans for 
57 years and other Southern and 
Western plants. The company will 
continue to produce its P. O. C. 
brand. 


The company brewery facil- 
ities are to be expanded in 


* 


interest cost bid of® 


Cleveland, New Orleans and 
Miami and adidtional breweries 
will be sought, and eventually 
distributing Regal on a national 
scale. 


Other officers elected were 
Henry F. Adams, Vice-President 
in charge of southern Ohio and 
the Cincinnati area; and Vice- 
Presidents Walter B. Muckerman 
of St. Louis, William A. Schmid 
and F. F. Rhode, both of Chicago. 


8 * ig 


Gray Drug Stores, Inc., of 
Cleveland, formerly known .as 
Weinberger’s has elected Mort 
Jacobs Vice-President. 

Jacobs, in charge of sales pro- 
motion for the 80-store chain, 
has been with the company for 17 
years. Prior to heading sales pro- 
motion, he served for a number 
of years as supervisor of the 
Cleveland stores of the chain. He 
also has been a director for sev- 
eral years. 


A Clevelander, Clarence W. 
Custer of American Stamping 
Co., has been chosen President of 
the Pressed Metal Institute. 


Other new officers include: 
Carter C. Higgins, Vice-President 
of Worcester Pressed Steel Co., 
Vice-President; J. J. Boehm, Pres- 
ident of Boehm Pressed Steel Co., 
Secretary-Treasurer, and Tom J. 
Smith Jr., Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent. 
Bo * ¥ 

Otis & Co., Cleveland, heads 
the underwriters that will offer 
soon 130,000 shares of $1 par val- 
ue common stock of L’Aiglon Ap- 
parel Inc., Philadelphia. The 


(Continued on page 2258) 


Ball, Burge & Kraus 
Add Ussher & Shorsher 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—Two for- 
mer Air Corps officers have be- 
come associated with Ball, Burge 
& Kraus, Union Commerce Build- 
ing. 

They are David M. Ussher, Jr., 
who served as a Major with the 
Eighth Air Force in England, and 
Fred A. Shorsher, who was a 
bomber pilot with the rank of 
Captain. Mr. Ussher was an un- 
derwriter with Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. before entering the serv- 
ice and Mr. Shorsher formerly 
was “connected with Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. at Pitts- 
burgh. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 




















This Week — Insurance Stocks 


It is always pleasant to be able to compliment someone for a 


job well done. 


This column takes pleasure, therefore, in. compli- 


menting a *stock exchange house in Baltimore on an excellent study, 
recently released, of the comparative market performance of 57 fire 
insurance stocks and 21 casualty stocks, between the dates of Dec. 31, 


1941, and Dec. 31, 1945. 





In the “foreword” to the study ® 


the author states: The companies 
we selected both for the fire index 
and casualty index represent, in 
our opinion, a cross-section of the 
industry. We selected both the 
large companies and the small 
companies; the companies showing 
substantial underwriting profits 
and those showing substantial un- 
derwriting losses; the companies 
selling above liquidating values 
and those selling below liquidat- 
ing values; also companies paying 
dividends in excess of interest 
earnings and those more conserva- 
tive in their dividend policy and 
other factors, all of which have a 
pronounced effect upon the mar- 
ket value of insurance com- 
panies.” 

The results of the entire study 
are depicted in a series of charts, 
starting with a chart showing the 
composite index of the 57 fire 
stocks compared with that of the 
21 casualty stocks. It is pertinent 

- to quote from the “foreword” how 
. the index is computed, as follows: 
‘“The index is computed on mar- 
ket bid prices. As of December 31, 
- 1941 the bid prices of each of the 
‘57 fire companies comprising our 
fire index, multiplied by the then 
outstanding shares of each of the 
companies, amounted to $1,030,- 
174,032, which we consider to be 
‘@gur base and is represented by 
100.” In a similar manner the 
casualty index was computed, and 
also the index of each individual 
‘stock. These indices were com- 
puted at the close of each month 
for the entire four year period, 
anda graph made for each indi- 
- vidual stock compared with its 
. fespective composite index, either 
fire or casualty. 

The fire index, starting with 

100 on December 31, 1941 dropped 
- to 83.5 in April 1942, and finished 


at 129.0 on December 31, 1945. 
Thus, the fire index appreciated 
29% from 12/31/41 and 54.5% 
‘from the 1942 low. The casualty 
‘index, starting with 100, dropped 
91.0 in April 1942, and closed the 
year 1945 at 183.0. Casualty stocks, 
‘therefore, appreciated 83% from 








Comparison and Analysis 


1st Quarter 1946 


19 New York 
Bank Stocks 


Circular on request 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. ¥. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 

Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 : 


12/31/41 and 101% from the 1942. 
low. 


In considering the relative mar- 
ket action of the fire insurance 
stocks, the charts show that the 
following lagged rather consist- 
ently and substantially behind the 
composite index of the 57 fire 
stocks during the entire four year 
period :— 

Aetna Insurance 

Agricultural Ins. 

Bankers & Shippers 

City of New York 

Federal 

Gibralter F. & M. 

Homestead 

Jersey 

National Fire 

New Brunswick 

New Hampshire 

New York 

North River 

Northern 

Pacific Fire 

Paul Revere 

Phoenix 

Reinsurance Corp. 

Republic 

Universal Ins. 

Westchester 


Eleven fire stocks, which per- 
formed better than the index, dur- 
ing the early part of the period 
but have lagged behind in the 
latter part, are as follows:— 

American Alliance, since May, 
1943. 

Automobile, since Dec., 1943. 

Baltimore American, since Dec., 
1943. 

Franklin, since Dec., 1943. 

Home, since Dec., 1943. 


National Liberty, since Dec., 
1943. 
National Union, since June, 
1944. 


Northwestern Nat’l., since April, 
1944. 

Springfield F. & M., since June, 
1944. 

U. S. Fire, since Nov., 1943. 

The following twelve fire stocks, 
quite consistently, kept ahead of 
the index throughout the period: 

American Insurance 

American Reserve 

Continental Fire 

Fid. & Gty. Fire 

Fidelity Phenix 

Fireman’s Fund 

Firemen’s Ins. 

Great American 

Hanover 

Hartford Fire 

Insurance of N. A. 

St. Paul F. & M. 


In the case of Ins. of N.- A. and 
St. Paul, their better-than-average 
performance dates from February 
1944. 


Three stocks, viz.: Glens Falls, 
Merchants Fire and. Providence- 
Washington, conformed rather 
closely with the index through 
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most of the period, though Mer- 
chants had quite a spurt in the 
latter half of 1945. Very erratic 
performance was made. by Ameri- 
can Equitable, Fire Association, 
Globe & Republic, Globe & Rut- 
gers, Merchants & Manufacturers, 
Northeastern (former Rossia) and 
Security Insurance. 

In the case of the casualty 
stocks, their performance has been 
generally more erratic than the 
fire stocks, and somewhat more 
difficult to classify. However, the 
following ten have rather consist- 
ently lagged behind the index 
throughout the four years: 


Aetna Casualty 

Am. Reinsurance 
Am. Surety 

Fidelity & Deposit 
General Reinsurance 
Hartford S. B. 

Mass. Bonding 
Preferred Accident 
Seaboard Surety 

U. S. Guarantee 


Stocks which have. kept well 
ahead of the index are: Contin- 
ental Casualty (since Oct. 1944); 
National Casualty (since July 
1945); New Amsterdam and U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty. Pacific In- 
demnity and Standard Accident 
followed the index fairly closely, 
especially the former. Very erratic 
performances were made by 
American Casualty (capital in- 
crease), Employers Reinsurance, 
Excess Insurance, Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity and Maryland Casualty. 

All in all, this study is most 
interesting and should prove of 
inestimable help to the careful 
student of insurance. stocks. 


Allen & Go. Offers 
Graham-Paige Debs. 


’ Allen & Co., as sele underwrit- 
er, on April 22 offered to the pub- 
lic a’ new issue of $11,500,000 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp. 4% 
convertible debentures due April 
1, 1956, at 100% and accrued in- 
terest. The debentures are con- 
vertible into common stock of the 
company at $13 per share. The 
debentures are secured by an in- 
denture pursuant to which the 
company pledged with Bank of 
America National Trust & Sav- 
ings Association, as trustee, 250,000 
shares of Kaiser-Frazer stock and 
the company’s Warren Avenue 
property consisting of 46.5 acres 
of land’in Dearborn, Mich., to- 
gether with the buildings and im- 
provements thereon consisting of 
administration, general office and 
engineering buildings, factories 
and railroad spurs and sidings. 

The sinking fund begins April 
1, 1947, and provides for the pay- 
ment by the corporation of 25% 
of net earnings of the preceding 
year to be applied to the retire- 
ment of the debentures. They are 
redeemable, including for sinking 
fund purposes, at 10212%. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
debentures will be used by the 
company to the extent of $2,500,- 
000 to pay in full an outstanding 
bank note. Of the remainder, the 
company estimates that approxi- 
mately $8,000,000 will be expend- 
ed in connection with the produc- 
tion. of the Frazer automobile at 
the Willow Run plant. The bal- 
ance will be added to working 
capital, 


First Boston Wins P.S. 
Of New Hampshire Pfd. 


An underwriting group headed 
by The First Boston Corp. on Apr. 
22 was awarded at competitive 
bidding 102,000 shares of 3.35% 
cumulative preferred stock ($100 
par) of Public Service Co. of New 
Hampshire on a bid which set a 
price of $100 per share for the of- 
fering to stockholders, less an ag- 
gregate compensation for the un- 
derwriters of $173,400. Present 
holders of the $6 and $5 preferred 








are given an opportunity up to 
|May 6 to exchange their shares 
for the new preferred on a share- 





manipulative acts.” 


mislead the investing public. 


subject of a distinct editorial. 


has been fully missed. 


which require modification. 


Muffing the Ball 


(Continued from page 2215) 
these practices in the category of ‘‘fraudulent, deceptive and 


The Commission claims that these acts are misleading, 
and the practices are contrary to accepted business ethics 
and against the public interest because they contribute to 
the disorderly marketing of new securities and deceive and 


Now, then, as Sir Roger de Coverly says: “There is 
much to be said on both sides.” 


However, our present thesis does not require that we 
pass upon the instant practices which the Commission con- 
demns and seeks to remedy by the proposed rule. 


The merits or demerits of such practices can form the 


However, in the controversy which has been precipi- 
tated, both in written and oral argument, we have been 
forced to the conclusion that the most vital point at issue 


Underwriting and distributing practices have been of 
such long standing that they are integrated with the trade 
customs and usages prevailing in the securities field. 


Now there may be certain trade customs and usages 
There may be instances where 
the public interest demands this. 

However, to work a complete transformation from what 
we regard as the ordinary practices of underwriters and dis- 
tributors so that some of them may be thereafter classified 
as “fraudulent, deceptive and manipulative acts,”’ when such 
change is brought into being by an administrative body 
under its rule-making power, is to us abselutely unthinkable. 

We believe it to be wrong. 

We believe it contravenes the law. 

If these. activities which the Commission seeks to taboo 


are in fact so objectionable, and the Commission is armed 
with the power to remedy them, as it claims, why this 


Rip Van Winkle sleep for so long a time. 


We reaffirm now as we have contended heretofore, that 
in the absence of legislative enactment to the contrary, trade 
customs and usages are a fundamental part of the law. 

The revision of them requires more than any attempt 
on the part of regulatory administrative bodies to effect 
changes through rule-making activities. 

The change of that part of the law which is trade 
custom and usage can be modified only by positive legis- 


lative enactment. 


We, therefore, say that in this controversy the ball has 
been muffed, and that the place for the Commission to go 
if it seeks revision of underwriting practices, is to the 


Congress. 


for-share basis, with cash adjust- Australia and New Zealand 


ments in each case. Subject to the 
prior rights of the preferred stock- 
holders The First Boston Corp. 
and associates offered the issue 
publicly April 24 at $100 per 
share. Proceeds of this financing 
will be used, together with the 
proceeds of a proposed new issue 
of common stock, to retire the 
117,404 shares of old preferred 
stock as well as serial notes out- 
standing in the amount of §$2,- 
000,000 and to provide funds for 
construction and extension of the 
company’s plant, property and fa- 
cilities, 


Chain Store Investment 
Com. Publicly Offered 


An underwriting group headed 
by the First Colony Corp. on Apr. 
23 offered to the public 89,- 
619 shares of common stock of 
Chain Store Investment Corp. at 
$8.20 a share. The offering repre- 


sents the unsubscribed portion of 
an issue of 100,000 shares of addi- 


tional comon stock offered to com- | 
mon stockholders of record April | 
12, 1946, at $7.70 a share at the | 
rate of one new share for each | 





April 20. 








BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 


Paid-Up Capital 
Reserve Fund 6, 
Reserve Liability of Prop.. 8,780,000 


£23,710,000 
Parana: <_emnen seamen = | 





Aggregate Assets 30th 
Get... 19D wiwesenne £223,163,622 
THOMAS BAKER HEFFER, 
General Manager 
Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 2 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 
Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the U. 8S. A. 











share held. The rights expired on | 


NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 


Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenye 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 


Subscribed Capital____£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital____~_~ £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund_____ ~~ 22,200,000 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business 


Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 
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- By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The first official announcement by the Treasury on Feb. 15 that 
the March maturities would be paid off in whole or in part in eash, 
set in motion a program of debt retirement, which has had far- 
reaching effects upon the Government securities markets. . . . These 
price changes have taken place on iight volume due to the 
poor technical condition of the market. . The first effect 
of this changed policy was felt in the short-term obliga- 
tions, particularly the certificates of indebtedness, which registered 
a minor increase in yields. ... The next group to be influenced by 
the new developments were the obligations maturing through 1950, 
especially the bank eligible obligations. .. . These securities moved 
down in price to meet the better competitive position of the shorter- 
term obligations. ... 


The eligible issues due through 1952 were also under pres- 
sure as nen-bank investors liquidated these securities to ge* 
funds to put to work in the longer-term restricted obligations. ... 
After the initial weakness in the short-term and intermediate 
maturities, these issues rallied and several of them went te new 
2il-time highs. . 


For instance une 13;% due June 15, 1948, the 2% due 1949/51, 
the 2% due 1950/52, the 146% due 1950, the 2% due from 1951/53 
through 1952/54, all made new tops after the Treasury’s first an- 
nouncement of the cash debt repayment. . . . These securities ad- 
vanced on the belief that the continued retirement of bank eligible 
Obligations would result in a further scarcity of securities that could 
be bought by the commercial banks. 


MOMENTUM LOST 

What was not counted on was the fact that reserve balances of 
the deposit institutions would be decreased by the debt retirement 
and these banks would not have the funds to buy the intermediate- 
and tong-term obligations. . As a result the momentum that 
earried these securities to. new all-time highs was lost and these ob-, 
ligations moved down on somewhat increased volume. .. . Most of 
this decline took place last week, . . . The following table shows 
the recent market action of certain of the so-called trading favorites 
in the short and intermediate maturities of the eligible issues: 


Closing 

Closing Bid Price All-Time Bid Price, 

Issue— Feb. 15, '46 High and Date Apr. 24, °46 
1°4% due June 15, 1948 _-__ wnann! SOnol 102.4 (3-1-46) 101.16 
2‘> due December 15, 1949-51 103.28 104:0 (3-1-46) 162.27 

2% due September 15, 1950-57 104.0 104.7 (3-7-46) 103 

le due December 15, 1950 102.5 192.16 (3-68-46) 101.13 
2° due September 15, 1951-53 104.14 164.18 (3-11-46) 103.7 
2% due December 15, 1952-54- 104.29 105.1 (3-11-46) 103.19 


The longer-term bank eligible bonds were led by. the 2%s due 
Sept. 15, 1967/72, which issue finally moved through to a new high 
early this month after some hesitation and lower prices, following 
the first notice of the debt reiirement program in February... 
The 2!2s due March 15, 1956/58 showed very little change at first, 
but later went down with the rest of the bank issues. . The price 
changes of the two longest bank eligible bonds have been as follows: 


Closing 

Closing Bid Price All-Time Bid Price. 

Issue— Feb. 15, '46 High and Date Apr. 24, 46 
242% due March 15, 1956-58 110.13 110.22 (2-8-46) 108.14 
242‘ due September 15, 1967-72 109.15 109.19 (4-6-46) 107.22 


FORCED TO GIVE GROUND 

Neither of the long-term bank eligible bonds were able to hold 
the price at which they were selling when the debt retirement was 
first announced. .. . The longest eligible bond has gone off almost 
two. points from the all-time top that was made on April 6th. . 
This decline brought the 2%s due Dec. 15, 1967/72 down to a yield 
of 295%, so that it is again possible for the deposit banks to buy a 
Government obligation yielding more than 2.00%... . It seems as 
though the bank eligible bonds are now in a buying area.... 


RESTRICTEDS MOST VOLATILE 

The restricted obligations have been the most active and most 
widely moving issues (in both directions) in the whole list since the 
15th of February statement was made by the Treasury. ... There 
are- many reasons why these bonds should have sought higher 
levels, the most potent being the fact that there is very little likeli- 
hood of these bonds being increased in the near future... . 


This did not take inte consideration that there could be an 
increase in the floating supply due to liquidation by non-institu- 
tional holders after May 15, when the most recently issued 

- bonds first become long-term holdings. ... While these sales 
‘ may be sizable, they can and will be absorbed at a price which 
could be at these levels or just slightly lower... . 


The ineligible obligations’ market movements since the debt re- 
tirement was first announced is as follows: 


Closing Per Per €losing . Per 
Bid Price Cent. All-Time Cent. Bid Price Cent. 
Issue— Feb. 15,°46 Yield High and Date Yield Apr. 24,°46 Yield 
2%4% due 9-15-56-59__ 107.5 1.50 107.18 (4-6-46) 1.46 105.15 1.65 
2%‘ due 6-15-59-62_.__._ 103.22 1.93 104.21 (4-6-46) 1.85 102.6 2.03 
2%4% due 12-15-59-62___._ 103.22 1.94 104.22 (4-6-46) 1.85 102.6 2.04 
242% due 6-15-62-67 107.2 1.99 108.14 (4-6-46) 1.89 106.2 ° 2.04 
242% due 12-15-63-68__ 106.20 2.05 108.4 (4-6-46) 1.95 105.24 2.09 
242% due 6-15-64-69__._ 106.8 2.08 107.25 (4-6-46) 1.99 105.15: (2.12 
2% % due 12-15-64-69-___ 106.6 2.09 107.24 (4-6-46) 2.00 105.14 ... 2.13 
242% due 3-15-65-70__-_ 106.2 2.11 107.23 (4-6-46 ) 2.01 105.11 2.14 
242% due 3-15-66-71__.__ 106.1 2.12 107.23 (4-6-46) 2.02 105.11 2.15 
242“ due 6-15-67-72_ 105.1 2.19 106.17 (4-6-46) 2.12 104.5 2.24 
242% due 12-15-67- 72____ 105.1 2.20 106.19 (4-6-46) 2.12 104.5 2.25 


INELIGIBLES HEAVY LOSERS 

p The 2%% bonds after making new all-time highs have reacted 
rather sharply from their tops and in each instance are well under 
the prices at the time that the first notice was given of cash debt re- 
payment. . The 24%% obligations also went on to all-time highs 
the early part of this month, then abruptly backed away from these 
levels, to show prices not far from those prevailing on the 15th of 


been very sizable in the last week, with full limit declines of 
$/32nds being very much the order of the day. ... 


(IMPORTANT FACTOR 


The return on the longest restricted obligation is back to a 
2.25% vieid basis, after going as low as 2.12%... . It does not seem 
likely that this ineligible bond will go to a yield basis very far away 
from that presently prevailing. ... Life insurance companies and 
savings banks have large sums that must be put to work and <c re- 
turn in the vicinity of 2.30% or better will no doubt be attractive to 
theny.. . . It is possible for the long-term restricted bonds to tempo- 
rarily move lower under the influenee of the six months or long- 
term tex selling, but this liquidation will be absorbed. 


iN BUYING RANGE 


There is one thing that must be remembered in the money 
markets and this is that the Treasury will not allow the debt burden 
to increase. .. . This would seem to indicate that the decline in the 
Government bond market will net carry toe much farther... 


Therefore, it is being advised that scale orders te purchase 
needed obligations be entered, since it is the opinion of -:money 
market experts and shrewd traders that the market is now in a 
buying range. ; 


Whiting & McCarthy 
With P. Morgan & Go. 


Peter Morgan & Co., 31 Nassau 
Street, New York City, announces 
that Edmund A. Whiting, AUS, 
has returned from active duty and 
will resume his former position 
as Manager of their Trading De- 
partment, and that Justin V. Mc- 
Carthy, Major, AUS, has become 
associated with them in their Sales 
Department, 








William Fanning Joins 
Coburn & Middlebrook 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

HARTFORD, CONN. — William 
H. Fanning has joined the staff of 
Coburn & Middlebrook, 37 Lewis 
Street. Mr. Fanning in the past 
was with E. R. Davenport & Co. 
in Providence. 



































Walter Herzfeld Dead 


Walter J. Herzfeld of Bedford 
Village, N. Y., a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange since 
1912, died Tuesday at the North 
Westchester Hospital, Mount Kis-. 
co, after a brief illness. His age 
was 59. For many years he had 
been the senior partner of Herz- 
feld & Stern, a Steck Exchange 
firm founded in 1880 by his fa- 
ther, Felix Herzfeld. 

Mr. Herzfeld attended Williams 
College and during the Work 
War I served in the United States 


Navy. ; 

Surviving are his widow, Ethel 
Fitzhenry Herzfeld, and two sis- 
ters, Mrs. Elsa H. Naumburg age 
Mrs. Max Reichenbach. 

Services will be held at Camp- 
bell’s Funeral Parlor, Madison 
Avenue at Eighty-first Street, on 
Thursday. Burial will be private. 

———-—cc—<—Imu———————— 


Samuel Magid Director 

Samuel E. Magid, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Hill, Thompson & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City, has 
been elected a director of General 
Products Corp., of New Jersey. 
Mr. Magid also is a director of 
Empire Steel Corp., Richmond Iee 
Co., and American Sealeone Cerp. 





NEW ISSUE 


102,000 Shares* 


4 


$100 Par Value 


Exchange Offer which expires at 3:00 o'clock P.M., 


The First Boston Corporation 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 
Blair & Co., Inc. 


W. C. Langley & Co. 
Baker, Weeks & Harden 
H. M. Byllesby and Company 
Inc orporated 
Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. 
Maynard-H. Murch & Co. 


Baker, Watts & Co. 


Putnam & Co. 
R. S. Dickson & Company 


Incorporated 


The Robinsor-Humphrey Company 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath 


Incorporated 


“Bosworth, Chanute, Loughridge & Company 


Brush, Slocumb & Go, Chace, Whiteside & Warren 
Incorporated 
First of Michigan Corporation Charles H. Gilman & Co. 


J. J. B. Hilliard & Son Kirkpatrick-Pettis Company 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. Reinholdt & Gardner 


Boettcher and Company 








February. ... The price declines in the ineligible obligations have 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of this Stock for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a 
solicitation of an offer to buy, any.of such Stock. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


Public Service Company 
of New Hampshire 
Preferred Stock 3.35% Dividend Series ; 


*Subject to prior rights of present Preferred Stockholders under the Company’s 
E.D.S 


Price $100 per share 


Copies of the Praspectus may be obtained from any of the several under- 
writers only in States in which such underwriters are qualified. to act. as 
dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs 
Riter & Co. 


Weeden & Co., Inc, ’ 


Ballou, Adams & Company 
H. F.. Boynton & Co., Ine, 


George D. B. Bonbright & Co. 













































April 24, 1946 


S.T. May 6, 1946 


E. H. Rollins & Soas 


Incorporater 
Alex. Brown & 


Phelps, F 


Sons 
enn & Co. 


Bacon, Whipple & Co. 
The Illinois Company 


Bond &  Goadwin 
Farwell, Chapman & Co. 
Gordon B. Hanlon & Co. 

F. L. Putnam & Co., Inc. 

Chas, W. Scranton & Co, 


Ferris & Company, Inc. 
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Mutual F ‘ntadl 














First Quarter Sales 


The National Association of Investment Companies reports that 
first quarter gross sales this year of the 74 member mutual funds 
totaled $113.8 million as compared with $92.7 million in the pre- 
ééding quarter and $69.6 million in the first quarter of 1945. 

Combined net assets of the 74 member funds totaled over $1.4 
billion on March 31, 1946. This figure is 49% higher than total net 
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A PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST FROM 
YOUR INVESTMENT DEALER OR 
DisTRIBUTORS Group, INCORPORATED 


63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
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One of tte NX 
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STOCK SERIES 
Shares 


Priced at Market « 


Prospectus upon request from 
your investment dealer or 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 


120 BROADWAY 




















New York 5, N. Y. 
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1 COMMONWEALTH 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 
° 


A Diversified Investment Fund 
with Redeemable Shares 
* 
Prospectus on Request 
* 
GENERAL DISTRIBUTORS 
NORTH AMERICAN SECURITIES CO. 


2500 Russ Building 
San Francisco 4, California 
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S udtedsan 
Fund S 


Prospectus may be obtained 








from your local investment dealer or 


The Keystone Company 
, of Boston 























' 50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 





@.ssets one year previously and 


undoubtedly represents the out- 
standing growth record of any 
major section of the securities 
business. 


Selectivity 


“The important problem of 
keeping your investments adjust- 
ed to changing conditions” is the 


subject of a new booklet by]. 


Selected Investments Co., sponsor 
of Selected American Shares. The 
booklet presents a study of indi- 
vidual stocks in past bull mar- 
kets and reveals that “selectivity”’ 
is the secret to real investment 
success during a period of rising 
prices. 

In the 1921-1929 bull market, 
for example, it is revealed that 
some prominent stocks made their 
highs as early as 1922, others as 
early as 1923 and 1924, while a 
large list of well-known leading 
stocks reached their bull market 
peaks in 1927, nearly 200 points 
from the 1929 top for the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average. 


This same. phenomenon was 
true in the 1932-1937 bull market 
as revealed by a similar chart 
covering that.period. In fact, the 
number ..of “prominent stocks 
which made their highs in this 
bull market as early as 1933 will 
likely prove a distinct surprise to 
many close~ followers of the 
market. act 28 

A final chart in this excellent 
booklet tonfpares the course of 
the preserit “bull-market to date 
with the gain in.net asset value 
per share of° Selected American 
Shares.~ Phé Dowsones Industrial 
Average i8-uSed as ring 
stick and, in térms.ef, this. ag 
the net’asset’ value of Selecte 
Americarf Shares.has advanced to 
above the 240-level,as compared 
with about 208 for the average. 


Thirteen-Year,,.Rééord 
North Ameriéan Sécurities Co. 
has published a little folder giv- 


















THELORDABBET GROUP 


OF INVESTING COMPANIES 


New York ans 









sii American : Business 


Prospectus upon request 


LORD, OD cred & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Chicago —— 


ing the 13-year record of a $1,000 
investment in Commonwealth 
‘hares. Starting at the beginning 
of 1933 and continuing to the end 
of 1945, this $1,000 investment in 
Commonwealth Shares had a net 
asset value of $3,009.35 at the end 
of the period. Total dividends re- 
ceived from the investment dur- 
ing this period amounted to 
$1,461.07. 


Adding these dividends to the 
net asset value of the investment 
at the end of the period, the rec- 
ord shows that a $1,000 invest- 
ment in Commonwealth Shares at 
the beginning of 1933 had a total 
net asset value, plus dividends, of 
$4,470.42 as of the end of 1945. 
This is a truly rernarkable record 
and another proof of the sound- 
ness of the mutual fund principle. 


Interest Rates and Inflation 


Lord Abbett, in a current In- 
vestment Bulletin on American 
Business Shares, quotes from a 
recent address by Mr. Alan H. 
Temple, Vice-President of the 
National City Bank. Mr. Temple 
points out that our present low 
interest rates have an inflationary 
effect on the market values of 
all income-producing assets. 


“Price control does not, in gen- 
eral, touch the inflationary pres- 
sures generated by declining in- 
terest rates. To be sure, at times 
the opportunity for capital gains 
is closed in certain speculative 
markets where prices are at the 
ceiling. But other outlets exist 
for speculative money, and no 
system of control that this coun- 
try would ever endure could close 
them all.” 


This week’s mail also brought 
a completely revised set of folders 
on all. «Lord: <Abbett-sponsored 
funds, together with a “Fund 
Data” brochure giving dividend 
and offering price data as well as 
current pirtfolko holdings on each 
of the funds« 

Knickerbocker Fund. 


“How. Your .DollarsAre I 


n- 


on Knickerbocker Fund showing 


+diversification by.industries and 
44 aa sf Ntaceh 91,_1946:- 


On it Rie Ah and mining 
stocks .comprised..the largest sin- 
gle -investment...group in the 
fund’s portfotio; accounting for 
145% “of “the —total. 
Equipment stocks were second, 
amounting to-9% of the total. 
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Prospectus may be obtained from 
your local investment dealer, or 


ONE COURT STREET, BOSTON 8,,.MASS. 


CORPORATION 

















vested” is the title of a new folder. 


Railroad 


Wellington Fund 


The current Investment Com- 
mittee Report on Wellington Fund 
reveals that prior to the February 
break, common stocks and other 
equities were reduced and senior 
securities were increased by about 
7% of the fund. These investment 
changes, and the cash from the 
sale of fund shares, primarily ac- 
counted for the decrease in the 
equity portion of the fund from 
60% of total net asset at the be- 
ginning of the year to about 48% 
by mid-February. 

During March, equities were in- 
creased by an amount equal to 
about 5% of total assets so that as 
of March 31, 1946, equity securi- 
ties accounted for 53.33% of the 
portfolio and defensive securities 
accounted for 46.67%. 


Suggestion for Bond Buyers 


“Instead of offering your cus- 
tomers 2%s or 24s in which your 
compensation is measured in Ys 
and your supply is subject to al- 
lotment: (1) offer them better 
value and’ over 3% return; (2) 
make 3% compensation for your- 
self; and (3) sell as much or as 
little as you please without allot- 
ment or commitment.” Thus, 
writes Distributors Group in a 
new mailing on Institutional Bond 
Shares. Included in the mailing is 
a folder showing how corpora- 
tions can increase their return on 
“legal” bonds by 50% net after 
taxes. 


Machinery Industry 


In a new folder entitled “Can 
Investors Profit From Higher 
Wages?” Hugh W. Long & Co. 
describes “Why We Like The 
Machinery Industry Series.” The 
folder emphasizes the following 
points with regard to the Ma- 
chinery Industry: (1) demand 
hinges on industrial pace; (2) un- 
derpriced by normal standards; 
(3) appears headed for record 
peacetime production. 


The Machinery Industry Series 


lef. New York Stocks is recom- 


mended as “a single investment 
‘embracing ten _ representative 
machinery companies.” 
Republic Investors 

The portfolio of “tepublic In- 
vestors, as of March 30, 1946, 
reveals:.retail trade and motion 
| pictures as the two most favorable 
#roups, with 85% of total net 
assets invested in each. Aircraft 
manufacturing and steel were 
next in order, accounting for 7.6% 
and 7.0% respectively. 
Chemical Fund 

The Quarterly Report of Chemi- 
cal Fund shows total net assets at 
March 31, 1946 amounting to $18,- 
454,777, equivalent to $14.89 per 
share. The report describes the 
great expansicn in the chemical 
industry during the war, and cites 
the expansion in the production of 
synthetic resins from 300,000,000 
pounds in 1939 to almost 800,000,- 
000 pounds in 1944, “yet plant 
facilities are being expanded still 
further to meet increasing needs.” 
And it has been estimated that 
$200,000,000 will be spent in the 
next three years alone on plant 


PUTNAM 


FUND 
of Boston 


Prospectus upon request 


Putnam Fund Distributors, Inc. 
50 State St., Boston 











expansion to meet the constantly 
growing demand for the chemical 
industry’s products. 


Investors Selective Fund Elects 
New Director 

J. R. Kingman, Jr., prominent 
in the investment business in Min- 
neapolis, has been elected to the 
Board and as a member of the 
Investment Committee of Inves- 
tors Selective. Fund, one of the 
mutual funds under the sponsor- 
ship of Investors Syndicate. 
Domestic Air Transport 

Calvin Bullock, in the current 
issue of Perspective, analyzes the 
Domestic Air Transport Industry. 
“It must be borne in mind that 
the recent growth of the industry, 
spectacular as it has been, has 
been accomplished largely with 
aircraft of pre-war design. The 
backbone of the 1945 operating 
fleet consisted of twin-engined 21- 
passenger planes with a cruising 
speed of 180 m.p.h. More recent- 
ly, twin-engined and four-engined 
air-conditioned and pressurized 
aircraft carrying anywhere from 
36 to 60 passengers and having a 
cruising speed of 300 m.p.h. have 
been going into service and this 
trend will continue at an ac- 
celerated rate for the balance of 
this year and 1947. It will be ap- 
preciated that the speed factor 
affects turn-around operations 
and costs and increases ton-mile 
capacity. As new and converted 
equipment and trained personnel 
go into actual operating service 
in the Spring of this year the de- 
cline in earnings which set in last 
Fall should be reversed. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Keystone Cc.—Current issue of 
Keynotes describing the Formula 
Plan method of investing; a book- 
let showing Primary Lists of Key- 
stone Funds as of April 1, 1946. . . 
National Securities & Research 
Corp.—Current issue of The Na- 
tional Trust Funds Survey; cur- 
rent National Notes discussing in- 
vestment company shares. . . Lord, 


Abbett—Revised prospectus on 
Affiliated Fund and American 
Business Shares, both dated April 
12, 1946; current issue of Abstracts 
giving figures on rising industrial 
production. . . Distributors Group 
~—Revised printing of the booklet 
“Put Your Money To Work.” 


Dividends 
American Business Shares, Inc 
—A quarterly dividend of 338 
cents per share, payable May 20, 
1946 to stock of record May 6, 
1946. 


Lord-Abhett Engages 
Prof. Yntema as 
Consulting Economist 


The Lord- Abbett investing 
companies have engaged as con- 
sulting economist Theodore O. 
Yntema, professor of business and 

economic pol- 

icy of the 

School of 

Business, Uni- 

versity of 

Chicago. Dr. 

Yntema has 

served at 

various times 
as director of 
the Cowles 

Commission 

for Research 

in Economics, 
special con- 
sultant with 
the War 

Shipping Ad- 

ministration 
and consulting economist to 
United States Steel Corporation. 

The Lord-Abbett investing 








Theodore O. Yntema 


companies are American Business 
Shares, Inc., Affiliated Fund, Inc. 
and Union Trusteed Funds, Inc. 
with assets aggregating $85,000,- 
000. Headquarters are at 63 Wall 
Street, New York City. 
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British Government Holdings of American Securities 


(Continued from page 2217) 
had an estimated market value of 
approximately $500 millions. 


Present Status of Loan 


Of the originally authorized 
total of $425 millions, $390 mil- 
lions has been drawn down. The 
balance of the loan as reported 
by the RFC last month was $248,- 
225,476. Total collections have 
been $196,140,638, of which $171,- 
575,385 was derived from income 
from the collateral and $24,565,253 
from the sale or retirement of a 
relatively small part of the col- 
lateral. 

The $196,140,638 has been ap- 
plied: $141,774,524 on the principal 
of the loan; $40,743,086 as inter- 
est, and the remaining $13,623,028 
is held in reserve accounts to meet 
succeeding interest and principal 
maturities. 


Appreciation in Value 

The accompanying table 
gives the number of shares of the 
leading stocks currently held; the 
price on July 21, 1941; the cur- 
rent price, and the appreciation 
in value, totaling over $180 mil- 
lions. 


The total present value of the| 
approximately ' relatively low (July 21, 


listed stocks is 





$380 millions; of the unlisted se- 
curities $215 millions, and of the 
British-owned American insur- 
ance companies $200 millions, in- 
dicating a total appreciated value 
of approximately $795 millions. 
Deducting the balance of the loan 
of $248 millions gives an approx- 
imate equity of nearly $550 mil- 
lions. 


Outstanding examples of the 


British Government ownership 
are: 

Shares 
Shell Union Oil Co._-_--- 900,000 
General Motors Corp._-_-- 434,000 


Celanese Corp. ---------- 335,096 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.)_~ 315,000 
F. W. Woolworth Co.___-_- 247,000 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.)_~ 198,002 
pA Rae 177,000 
Amerada Petroleum Corp. 133,000 
American Rolling Mill Co. 133,000 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co... 130,000 
American Tel. & Tel. Co... 70,000 
Chrysler Corp; --........ 36,000 
U. S. Steel Corp. (pref.)_. 21,000 


Hindsight indicates that the 
posting of these securities as col- 
lateral for a loan rather than their 
liquidation in the New York mar- 
ket at a time when prices were 
1941— 





British Government Holdings of Leading Stocks 


Company— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co._______- 
Amerada Petroleum Corp._____- 
Amer. & For. Pwr. Co., $7 Ist pfd. 
Amer. Locomotive Co., $7 pfd.__- 
American News Co.__..._______-_ 
American Rolling Mill Co._____~ 
American Smelt. & Ref. Co.____- 
American Sug. Ref. Co., $7 pfd.__ 
American Tel. & Tel. Co 


Ke ewe ee 


American Tobacco Co. “B”____-_- 
Arkansas Pwr. & Lt. Co., $7 pfd. 
Peers Glee Se eo 
Briggs “Manufacturing Co._______ 
Celanese Corp. of Amer., 7% pfd. 
Celanese Corp. of America______ 
Chic. Pneumatic Tool Co., $3 pfd. 
Cereeer Core. ‘2.22650... if 
C. 1. T. Financial Corp.___._.--.- 
Climax Molybdenum Co._------- 
Columbia Gas & El. Co., 6% pfd. 
Com’nwealth & So. Corp., $6 pfd. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. —_---- ts 
Cosolid. Gas El. Lt. & Pwr. Co._- 
Dividend Shares, Inc 
Beeumen Rogen Ce...-.......... 
Electric Pwr. & Lt. Corp., $6 pfd. 
First National Bank (N. Y.)_---- 
RE A ac RP le 
General Amer. Transport. Corp._ 
General Motors Corp.__--.------ 
Gillette Safety Razor Co., $5 pfd. 
ee Ce ce Gia erent 
Great No. Iron Ore Prop., Ctfs.__ 
Great Northern Ry. Co., $6 pfd.__ 
ingerso]l-Rand Co.____--------- 
International Paper Co., 5% pfd.-_ 
OT Gi Se ale ie 5 nd mow dicen 


Eeriliard <(P;) Ce.2-5...-....-.. 
Marlin-Rockwell Corp. --------- 
McGraw Electric Co......-_-.--- 
Monsanto Chemical Co.__------- 
Morrell (John) & Co._.--------- 
National Biscuit Co.......------ 
New York Air Brake Co.__-_-_---- 
Public Service Corp. of N. J._--- 
Pure Oil Co., 5% cum. conv. pfd. 
Radio Corp. of Am., $3.50 Ist pfd. 
Radio Corp. of America_.._----- 
St. Josegh Lead Co....-........-. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co._-----.----. 
BOCVOGL, TGs. wos aks scnccpawscias 
Shell Union Oil Corp._.---.-.--- 
eens (Oy) i Whence cuca akg 
Singer Manufacturing Co.___-.~- 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.__-- 
Standard Brands, Inc._--------.-. 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.)-------- 
Sterling Drug (Inc,)_......----- 
Timken Roller Bearing Co._.---- 
Tri-Continental Corp., $6 pfd._-- 
United Shoe Machinery Corp.-_-_- 
U. S. & Int. Secur., $5 Ist pfd.___ 
U. S. Steel Corp., $7 cum. pfd._-- 
Vick Chemical Co..<.........--. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co._--- 
Wheeling Steel Corp., $5 pfd._.-- 
Woolworth (F. W.) Co..--------. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.-. 


Total Appreciation 


*Adjusted for 2-1 stock split. 
tAdjusted for 4-1 stock split. §Adjusted for 1-4 stock exchange, 


Price July Current 


Shares 21,1941 Price Appreciation 
19,000 31% 56% $486,875 
133,000 62% 166%, 13,815,375 
100,000 20 122 10,200,000 
4,800 92 118 124,800 
10,000 25 561 315,000 
133,000 152 3248 2,244,375 
56,000 445% 72% 1,547,000 
4,000 90 158 272,000 
70,000 156 191% 2,502,500 
34,000 Tl% 94% 790,500 
3,975 90 114% 97,388 
50,000 10% 293% 968,750 
34,800 19% 50% 1,061,400 
45,783 121 157 1,648,188 
335,096 25%%5 76% 17,131,783 
32,978 43 56% 436,959 | 
36,000 57 133 42 2,754,000 
58,000 3258 55% 1,371,750 
89,995 39 3534 (292,484) 
19,000 77% 110% 624,625 
50,000 61% 125% 3,200,000 
299,181 16% 3716 6,394,994 
11,000 58% 86 305,250 
2,655,550 1.10 1.87 2,044,774 
57,000 13942 257 6,697,500 
15,000 32%4 155% 1,841,250 
1,300 1480 1860 494,000 
27,000 15 4216 742,500 
10,000 53% 69% 157,500 
434,000 39% 76 15,949 500 
30,000 424% 106% 1,931,250 
23,600 *17 3844 507,400 
79,132 17% 1948 138,481 
44.000 28 5858 1,347,500 
54.000 108 13712 1,593,000 
53,334 69 122 2,826,702 
102,000 710% 39% 2,958,000 
12,500 18% 29% 146,875 
7,000 57 60 21,000 
20,700 20 41% 439,875 
53,000 89 155 3,498,000 
51,294 40 51% 589,881 
60,000 174% 35% 1,102,500 
8,500 41 6034 167,875 
24,000 22% 29 147,000 
8,693 92% 113% 180,380 
8,000 54% # 94 316,000 
177,000 3% 17 2,323,125 
10,000 38% . 59 201,250 
188,000 +185, 47% 5,428,500 
30,000 8% 21% 386,250 | - 
900,000 155% 38 20,137,500 
17,500 18% 53% 608,125 
73,701 117% 334 15,956,267 
130,000 10% 17 877,500 
42,500 §24 51% =: 11,168,750 
315,000 32% 44% 3,780,000 
198,002 44% 74% 5,816,309 
72,000 *30 50% 1,503,000 
19,000 44% 641 308,750 
30,000 67 111% 1,335,000 
30,000 61 8258 648,750 
29,488 58 91 973,104 
21,000 120%, 160% 842,625 
20,000 *21%4 44% 452,500 
40,000 24 3658 505,000 
7,000 69 104 245,000 
247,000 29% 61 7,687,875 
75,000 38% 74 2,662,500 
EI oS POOR SA Te eT Ae $187,687,451 


+Adjusted for 3-1 stock split. 


|to know what will happen, the 


Dow-Jones_ Industrial 
129.51) was a wise move. 

Investors interested in the 
prices of American securities may 
naturally raise the question as to 
whether these British holdings 
are hanging over our market and 
are likely to be sold in part or 
in full, or whether they will be 
held and eventually returned to 
the British Government. 

Perhaps the logical viewpoint is 
that the British will act on their 
own judgment of the future mar- 
ket value of the securities. If they 
think that the securities may ap- 
preciate substantially from pres- 
ent levels, it is likely that they 
will be held for appreciation just 
as they have been held since 1941. 
Conversely, if the British view- 
point is that security prices are 
at or near the top of this cyclical 
move it is quite possible that, 
following the granting of the new 
British loan now pending, they 
may decide on disposing of either 
a part of the collateral to pay off 
the RFC loan or all of the col- 
lateral, except the British-owned 
insurance companies, with the ex- 
cess proceeds over the loan being 
withdrawn. 


Average 


Thin American Markets 
While it is, of course, impossible 


following appear logical possi- 
bilities: 

Although demand for American 
securities is great, nevertheless 
with thinner markets for many 
stocks due to the 100% margin 
requirement,” liquidation of the 
bulk of these securities probably 
would take several months to a 
year to accomplish. Some private 
placement could” be effected 
through financial institutions, 
through insurance companies and 
banks for trust accounts and es- 





tates, and special offerings could 
be made to the public through 


' Stock Exchange firms and under- 


writing houses. To liquidate al- 
most $600 millions of securities, 
however, would be a huge finan- 
cial undertaking even in these 
good times, especially if it were 
generally known that the British 
holdings were being liquidated. 
If these securities are held for 
a period of years it may be ex- 
pected, as indicated by the record 
so far, that eventually the income 
together with retirement of some 
of the securities will pay off the 
loan in full, the collateral then 
being returned to Great Britain. 
With the British Government 
again in possession of the securi- 
ties it does not seem logical that 
it would offer them to the original 
owners, either at the price the 


Government paid for them at the 
time of acquisition or at the cur- 
rent market price. This supports 
the belief that eventually most 
if not all of the holdings will 
either be sold or used as collateral 
for future loans either from the 
United States Government or our 
financial institutions or in other 
countries. The other alternative, 
which is less likely, is the gradual 
liquidation of the securities in 
the next few years in advancing 
markets. While liquidation now 
has been advocated by some 
critics of the new loan as a con- 
dition of its being made, it seems 
most unlikely that this contention 
will prevail. 


Conclusion 


From the American investor’s 





viewpoint we believe it most 


probable that liquidation of the 
large amount of American secu- 
rities held here as collateral for 
the British loan of 1941 would be 
discernible in our security mar- 
kets if it were attempted. How- 
ever, we see no reason to be con- 
cerned at this time about such 
liquidation because, in our opin- 
ion, it will not be required as a 
condition for the making of the 
$3.75 billion loan now pending; 
the British Government will most 
likely continue to hold the secu- 
rities to benefit from further 
market appreciation, and liquida- 
tion, if any, will not be under- 
taken for some years ahead.— 
From “Investment Timing,” April 
18, 1946, published by the Eco- 
nomics and Investment Depart- 
ment, National Securities and 
Research Corporation. 
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United States 


To Be Sold to Netherlands Government 


All Netherlanders owning assets in the United States and Great 
Britain have been ordered by the Government to sell them to the 
Netherlands Bank so that they can be utilized by the Government 
for the payment of goods purchased abroad: The measure was taken 
in view of Holland’s foreign exchange position. 


The order affects all debts to 


Britain and in the U. S. as well a: 


current account balances and 
other debts expressed in monetary 
values other than those expressed 
in stocks and bonds. 

It was pointed out that, under 
the royal decrees of May 24, 1940, 
all assets of Netherlands nationals 
in Britain and the U. S. acquired 
prior to May 15, 1940, and: after 
that date up to May 7, 1945, auto- 
matically reverted to the Nether- 
lands state. 

Assets acquired in those coun- 
tries after Holland’s liberation 
are, of course, automatically sub- 
ject to foreign exchange regula- 
tions issued since that date (May 
7, 1945) which stipulate that 
holders of such assets must de- 
clare them to the state. The pres- 
ent stipulation, therefore, con- 
cerns all those assets which up to 
now were not subject to any pre- 
viously-issued regulations such as, 
for instance, non-negotiable paper. 





Alex. Brown & Sons Opens 


Branch in Winston-Salem 

- WINSTON-SALEM, N.C.—Alex. 
Brown & Sons, members of the 
New York and Baltimore Stock 


Exchanges, have opened a branch 
office in the O’Hanlon Building 
under the management of Ben S. 
Willis. Mr. Willis’ association 
with the firm was previously re- 





ported in the “Financial Chron- 
icle’”’ of April 11. 


be collected by Netherlanders in 





Year-Around Glosing on 
Saturday of the 
NYSE Opposed 


A resolution opposing a regular 
year-around Saturday closing for 
the New York Stock Exchange 
was adopted at St. Louis on April 
14 by the Board of Governors, 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms, it is learned from the St. 
Louis “Globe-Democrat” of April 
15, which also had the following 
to say: 

“No action by the organization 
is binding on the Exchange, mem- 
bers explained, but the stand will 
serve as a recommendation. The 
Exchange has announced it will 
be closed on Saturday from June 
through September, and a gener- 
al closing of exchanges at the 
same time has been discussed. 

“The Board of Governors ap- 
proved a first general convention 
of the Association for this sum- 
mer and authorized appointment 
of an arrangements committee. 
Date and site will be chosen later. 


“Expansion of the Association 
throughout the nation was dis- 
cussed at yesterday’s closing ses- 
sion, as were operating problems, 
particularly in regard to revenue 
and costs, it was announced by 
Wymond Cabell, Association Pres-= 





ident. 
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This advertisement appears of record only and is not, and is under no circumstances 
to be construed to be an offering of this Preferred Stock for sale or a solicitation 
of an offer to buy any of such Stock. The offering is made only by the Prospectus, 
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108,000 Shares 


The Drackett Company 


4% Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock, Series A 


(Par Value $25) 


Price $25 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned. 


Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
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Canadian Securities 
— By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


Speculative excesses induce their inevitable aftermath. 
here and in Canada the prospects of glittering profits in the usually 
safe and staid Government bond markets has attracted purchasers 
who customarily operate in more speculative fields. 
to disciplinary suggestions from the authorities than the conventional 
operators in these markets, the ever-enthusiastic speculative elements 
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MARKETS maintained in 


all classes of Canadian 
external and internal 


bonds. 


Stock orders executed 
(for dealers, banks and 
institutions) on the Mon- 
treal and Toronto Stock 
Exchanges, or at net 
New York Prices. 


Direct Private Wires to Buffalo, 
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GRPORATION 
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Y iave 


rendered inoperative 
orthodox controls. 

The Canadian authorities gave 
a significant hint in removing the 
registration privilege from Cana- 
dian bonds. The Federal Reserve 
Board has long been a voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness against spec- 
u_ative exaggeration of the trend 
towards low and ever lower in- 
terest rates. Encouraged however 
by an apparent opposition of ideas 
between the Federal . Reserve 
Board and the Treasury, the U. S. 
Government bond market paid 
little heed and discounted an early 
establishment of a 2% yield basis 
on the longest bond. 

As a result of the wartime 
necessity of low cost financing 
the Government bond market has 
become the bell-wether which has 
been closely followed by all the 
other sections of the investment 
market. Even the Canadian Gov- 
ernment bond market had com- 
menced faithfully to follow the 
movement taking place south of 
the border, so much so that a 
oreliminary effort has been made 
to insulate the Dominion market 
from undue external influence. 

Now that the monetary authori- 

ties are no longer so dependent on 
1 constantly decreasing scale of 
‘interest rates and moreover ap- 
oear sufficiently perturbed by the 
infiationary implications’ of any 
°xaggeration in this direction it 
10w becomes increasingly clear 
hat some reaction from recently 
*stablished low levels might not 
nly be unopposed but might also 
ve welcomed. On this side a 244% 
‘evel for the last bond would not 
xe in the least degree at variance 
with the oft avowed policy of the 
Treasury to maintain low interest 
‘ates. The last level officially 
2stablished was 242% and the re- 
action from 2.10% to 2%% could 
epresent the elimination of ex- 
igveration and undesirable specu- 
lation. 


As far as Canada is concerned, 








Factors in Anglo-American Cooperation 


(Continued from page 2218) 
erous and significant, that wa 
deeply ‘appreciated by my people. 


And in the year that followed you | 


were able to judge the truth o 


i 


i 
; 


; countries in 


Lord Lothian’s words, and we t« | 


measure 
response. 
we recognize 1941 to have bee: 
the year of decision. We migh 
later, as we did, have to mee 
misfcrture and  disappointmren 
but by the end of 1941, tr 
we were under sore pre’s 
foes old and new, our 
in fact firmly set en te road tt 
victory. We not only knew thal 
re would win; we began to un- 
derstand how we would win. For 
those months had set the patter: 
of the future. On March 11 Con- 
gress passed lend-lease, at the 
time an unparalleled act of large- 
hearted imagination ‘from one 
nation to another, and later one 
of the most formidable weapons 
in our common armory. In July, 
with fateful folly, Hitler launched 
his attack on Russia. In September 
President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill met and signed the 
Atlantic Charter. And in Decem- 
ber Pearl Harbor made you in 
form, as so many of you had long 
been_in feeling, our full ally ane 
partner. 


U. S.-British Collaboration 


The end of the vear saw the be- 
ginning of a collaboration be- 
tween our two countries unique 
in history. The Combined Chiefs 
of Staff set to work. The biue 
prints of victory were drawn. The 
fleets, the airplanes, the armies 
began to move across the world, 
until, in due course, first Italy, 
then Germany, and finally Japan, 
went down to defeat. And 10 
months ago we saw the birth of 


the magnitude of you 


ug 
fron 
et were 


the next Dominion long bond is- | 


sue. Such a step would be in 
closer harmony with the custom- 
ary conservative procedure of the 
Canadian authorities 


the Canadian public. 

It would appear that with the 
end of the war exigencies a na- 
tural resistance to further accent- 


| uation of the low interest trend is 


—— 


until recently the Dominion mar- | 


set tempo was slower and more 
leliberate. Throughout the war in 
pite of the urge of external ex- 
ymple there was no departure 
‘rom the 3% coupon originally 
»stablished. Greater emphasis was 


vlaced, and desire was success-! 


uly put into effect, in dis- 
ributing the great proportion of 
he war issues in the hands of the 
sublic. In order to ensure the suc- 
‘ess of this anti-inflationary pol- 
cy great caution has to be dis- 
vlayed in reducing the yield below 
1 level which would be unattrac- 
ive for investment by the public. 

Consequently the recent rayfid 
ise in the Dominion bond market 
vhich carried the recently issued 
Victory loan 3% bonds to a yield 
‘evel of 2.55% was not induced or 
‘ollowed by the Bank of Canada. 
Tust as.it is logical to anticipate 


1 2%% level for the longest bond | fices at 330 Bay Street. 





developing wherever undue regi- 
mentation can be opposed by the 
forces of true democracy. A fur- 
ther recent case in point is the 
discouraging reception ‘given to 
the efforts of the British authori- 
ties to have municipal and public 
issues refunded on a 2%4% basis. 

During the past wéek the mar- 
ket eould only be described as 
nominal. All sections of the mar- 
ket were listless and the negli- 
gible activity had little effect on 
prices. Free funds remained firm 
at 94% with transactions in se- 
curities playing only a small part. 

The outlook for the immediate 
future increasing!y dictates cau- 
tion in extending commitmen's. 
especially in the low. grade sec- 
tions of the market. 





Carrick in Toronto 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA — 
J. J. Carrick, Ltd., will engage in 
the securities business from of- 
Officers 


‘n the Government market here are John James Carrick, president, 


it would similarly appear reason- 


and Andrew M. Harnwell, secre- 


able to expect a 254% coupon on tary and treasurer. 


Today, as we look back | 


the 


United Nations Organization 
n San Francisco, and started ii 
ull earnest on the quest of peace 

Never before between any twe 
war had there been 
a unity of military 
and political effort. I 


So comoutlete 
ndustr.al, 


i wight almost be said that w: 
ifought as one people. British 
reops used American tanks 


and more! 
assured of favorable reception by 





planes and guns. Americans were 
carried across the Atlantic in Brit- 
ish ships: American planes flew 
from British airfields. Our sci- 
entists pooled their knowledge 
our industrialists and farmers 
their production, our strategists 
their ideas. Britons fought under 
the command of Americans. 
Americans fought under the com- 
mand of Britons. 

During all this time, as |! 
watched the working of this tre- 
mendous machine, gathering im- 
petus with the months, two ques- 
tions were constantly in my mind 


Had we had a like cooperatioi 
lurns the years between 191! 
and 1939, would the world have 


suffered this tragedy of a seconc 
war? And with this experience 
behind us, would we be able t: 
maintain our cooperation in the 
coming years of peace? 

To the first question I. have 
never had any doubt of the righ 
answer. If from 1931 onwards thx 
world had known with complet: 
certainty. that. between the ag- 
gressor and his intended vict'm 
lay the concerted will and com- 
bined strength ef the Unite: 
States and the British Common 
wealth, does anybody  suvpos: 
that the Jananese, or Hitler, o 
Mussolini would have dared to dc 
what they-did? That first que- 
tion belongs to history; it hald: 
the tragedy of 20 years: and th: 
secret of the future lies in wheth 


|er or not. w th the shadow of the 


| 
| 
| 


| 


“aiJur2 behind us, we can avoi 
the same mistake again. 

I never felt that I would fine 
the arswer to that riddle bv « 
ely sitting all the time in Wash 
ireton. There the rersvective c 
any Ambassador is lable to be 
cor e partial and distorted. Soone’ 
or later every dispute, naticnal 
international crossss his thresh- 
o'd; erd by the nature of thing: 
he will always. hear more abov 
the points on which peonle di*fe 
than about those on which the: 
aeree; more about what is gon: 
wrong then about whet is goin: 
right. So, whenever the onvnor 
tunity came my way, I left Was- 


ington anc moved around tt- 
eountry. During -the five vear 
that I have been. Ambassador 

have visited every State in th’ 
Union; which, as British Ambas 
eedors go,-I think constitutes 

record. Such an idea would hav 


seemed strange to 2n earlier gen- 
eration in our foreign and corsu- 
lar service. It is recorded tha 
there was -once a British Concvu 
who, after discharging his dutie 
for many vears in this city, wa 
heard to remark that he had neve 
cet font on the mainland of Amer- 
‘ea. Nor had he; for he lived or 
Staten Island, worked on ‘Man- 
hattan Island, and took his holi- 
days on Long Island. No dowb 
be had his reasons, as I had mine 
though this would hardly find fa- 
vor in these days. 


The Traveling Ambassador 
I made my journeys because 
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every one of the states, and the 
people of every one of the states. 
are different. Yet of ail the 
achievements standing to ~the 
credit of the United States, one 
has always seemed to me preemi- 
nent. t is something not easily 
translated into words; but though 
difficult of analysis it can read- 
ily be measured by its strength 
in operation. And it must always 
be impressive to the outside ob- 
server. From Maine to New Mex- 
ico and from Virginia to Califor- 
nia, the term “American” is more 
than a title of common citizen- 
ship for 140,000,000 people. By 
what it is instinctively held to ap- 
prove aud to condemn, the term 
proclaims a certain common 
standard of conduct, powerful to 
affect the approach of men and 
women everywhere to issues both 
domestic and international. And 
I felt that I could not pretend to 
any knowledge of this vast and 
varied country, unless I had seen 
as much of all of it as was com- 
patible with the claims of my 
work in Washington. I must add, 
too, that with all their differences 
I found the states alike in one re- 
spect, in the ungrudging kindness 
they have always shown to.-a vis- 
iting Ambassador. 

Sometimes, I must admit, the 
kindness was not without embar- 
rassment. On the desk and in the 
heart of every British Ambassa- 
dor is a warnimg, graven as ‘it 
were in letters of gold, against 
any attempt on his part to inter- 
fere in the internal politics of this 
country. Once, long ago, an Am- 
bassador ignored this warning, 
with melancholy results, and since 
then. the ruie has been secrupu- 
lously observed. But one day I 
happened to have been a guest at 
a conference of Governors in the 
South. I was on my way back to 
Washington, and was Sitting in 
my bedroom on the train when sa 
boy came along the corridor with 
a bunch of magazines he was 
selling. He offered me one, and;I 
told him that while I was sure his 
magazines were most interesting, 
t had very | ttle time for reading 
»“d wae snxious to finish a book 
I had with me. He then asked me 
if I was the British Ambassador, 
and when I said I was, he came in 
and sat with me for half an hour 
and we had quite a talk about 
Sooks and reading generally. At 
the end of our conversation he 
told me that he had much enjoyed 
iis talk with me, ard would like 
to give me something that he 
greatly valued. Whereupon he 
“nvinned a badge he was wearing, 
which carried the words ‘“Mac- 
Arthur for President,” and pinned 
it on the lavel of my coat. I had 
9n uncomfortable memory of 
those warning letters of -gold; but 
how could I refuse the boys’ gift 
without gravely hurting his feel- 
ings? So, for the rest of my 
journey, I found myself com- 
pelled to practice a certain meas- 
ure of duplicity. When the boy 
passed my room, I proudly dis- 
played the badge; when anyone 
else came along, I took evasive 
action with my pocket handker- 
chief. And so, I am glad to say, 
I returned to Washington in safe- 
ty and no diplomatic incident re- 
sulted. 


Such journeys as I was able to 
make gave me of course the op- 
portunity of seeing something of 
the vast resources and natural 
wonders of this country. It was 
a heartening experience in those 
war years to observe at close 
quarters the industrial might of 
America, hammering out the 
doom of the Axis powers; to 
watch young America on parade 
at your universities and colleges; 
and there could surely have been 
no better antidote to any transient 
feeling of depression about the 
vrogress of the war. And I have 
no doubt that bv travel I acquired 
9 trner sense of provortion about 
Anglo-American relations, about 
mv work. and even about myself. 
The adjustment was sometimes a 
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litile unexpected. I recall an ex- 
celient dinner I was once given 
by a club in a city of the Middle 
West. Afterwards the members 
asked me questions, and I tried, to 
the best of my ability, to answer 
them. As we came out of the 
club, my secretary overheard a 
snatch of conversation between 
two of the elder members. ‘One 
Said, “It has been fine having the 
British Ambassador here, and I 
wish he’d come more often.” That 
sounded good, and my loyal sec- 
retary pricked up his ears, ex- 
pecting to hear something equal- 
ly flattering in reply. But the re- 
ply was, “Yes, we haven’t seen 
a steak like that in the club for 
two years!” To that slightly de- 
flating experience, which was of 
course reported to me with unbe- 
coming relish, I might add the 
memory of the man who wrote to 
my son, after a similar informal 
gathering, “I always thought the 
British were apt to outsmart us 
until I listened to Lord Halifax. 
Now I know it is not true!” 


Question of Peacetime 
Cooperation 


But these were minor incidents; 
and above all and before all, I was 
always trying to find an answer; 
to my second question: Can you 
and we retain during the years of 
peace the cooperation we learned 
and practiced during the years of 
war? Tomy mind the future course 
of history for your people and 
mine, and perhaps for the world, 
depends upon the answer. And I 
do not doubt that this problem 
above all others has occupied the 
mind of your Ambassador in Lon- 
don, Mr. Winant, who has won for 
himself so notable a place in the 
confidence of the British people. 


A year ago in San Franciseo we 
framed the United Nations Or- 
ganization. It is in truth the last 
best hope of the world. But if 
that charter of world peace is to 
be worth more than the ink with 
which it was written, it must car- 
ry the endorsement of the pur- 
pose, friendship, and understand- 
ing of the peoples who signed it. 
With that, all we hoped for was 
possible; without it, nothing. 

It must take time for the new 
mould to set, but let our two na- 
tions, who already have so much 
in common, lead the way to this 
larger understanding. For if we 
ean first win when the ground is 
so plainly with us, we shall be 
that much better placed to win, 
where the difficulties are greater 
and the initial advantages not so 
apparent. Such friendship be- 
tween our two countries is in- 
spired by no selfish motive; it: is 
directed against nobody; it is not 
an end, but a beginning; it has 
no other object than to strength- 
en and reinforce the will and 
work of the organization to which 
our loyalty is pledged. But it can, 
and ‘should be, the rock upon 
which our house of peace is built. 

So for a few minutes tonight, 
perhaps you will allow one who 
has tried to serve his own country 
faithfully, and has eome to have 
a deen affection for what for over 
five years has been the land of his 
adoption, to speak frankly on this 
vital matter of our future rela- 
tions. May I put it in the famil- 
iar form of a balance sheet? Some 
of the items appear on both sides 
of the account. There is, for-ex- 
ample, our language, so like and 
yet so different. It is easy for 
Americans and British to talk to- 
gether; but it is equally easy for 
them to misunderstand each oth- 
er. You think you have improved 
the Janguage;- we aren’t always 
quite so sure. Or there is history, 
which has had its happy and its 
unhappy occasions. There was 
your tea party at Boston and near- 
ly two years ago there was our 
joint breakfast party on the 
beaches of ‘Normandy. There isa 
difference of temperament—not 
altogether a liability, for it would 
bé a dull world if we were all 
alike. I have often thought this 
difference was not so great or so 


instance, that the British are nide- | torn and disrupted world there 
bound by tradition, and yet re- is so much that humanity claims 
cent events have shown them very imperiously from us both; so 
ready to make experiments—both much that you and we can do to- 
political and economic. On the | gether, and that neither of us can 
other hand, we are often told that do separately. 
Americans dislike tradition; yet Many here will be familiar 
this alleged repugnance is hardly with St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
compatible with a reverent re- | central shrine of Christianity in 
gard, which is certainly very | the heart of London, which as if 
American, for the various survi-| by a strange miracle still stands 
vals and landmarks of the past.; almost unscathed amid the sur- 
Nor could any cause be better rounding desolation. A few weeks 
commended in this country than ‘ago it was decided to dedicate a 
by association with the thought) chapel in that great church to 
of some of the great men in your | Americans, who died after service 
history; which is also of course| in Great Britain. During those 
essentially an appeal to tradition.' weeks and months of service they 
And I must confess that I have) breathed the air of Britain, and 
frequently deplored the extent to shared as members of our fam- 
which the attitude of many of ily the life of the British people. 
your people towards the British | We are proud to pay tribute to 
Commonwealth and Empire was. brave kinsmen and comrades, and 
affected by tradition, which leads | in ali humility I like to think of 
them to be unaware of the|'this act as symbolic of everything 
changes of 150 years, and obscures | that I have felt here during these 
the fact that the Commonwealth | five years, and of something that 
and Empire of King George VI|I have tried to say tonight. 
is something very different from, Let us then go forward into the 
the colonial empire of King) years of peace in that same com- 
George III. radeship which it was our salva- 
So we could go on, putting an| tion to find in war. Let us go 
item now on this side of our bal-| forward in the spirit of those 
ance sheet and now on that. But) Words, So familiar to every schoo] 
sooner or later we come to one Child, but withal so perfect for all 
fact of such overwhelming im- | S¢nerations that they can hardly 
port that nothing else by-compari- |, be too often on our lips and in our 
son matters very much. As we hearts: “With malice toward none; 
look back on history we discern| With charity for all; with firmness 
the emergence at different times | the right as God gives us ‘to see 
of many issues vital to both our | the right, let us strive on to fin- 
countries; and I can recall hardly | ish the work we are in. 
an occasion of this sort when we | adit ncicheads i 
have returned a different answer. 


Daylight Saving Time 
That was no happy accident. We) aylight aving ime 
think the same way because our |s . 
thought has been shaped by the! (ff NY Sunday April 28 
Same invisible forces. The head- | ‘ : 
waters of the rivers that nourish | 7/2" Sproul, President of the 
; | Federal Reserve Bank issued on 
our national life are the Same. | Ari] 23 the followi . 
We know the spring of freedom | “P™ the following notice to 
from which they rise, platted as | the banking institutions in the 
it is in history, law, and_ litera- sacroxi Reserve District: The gi 2 
ture, and.in the thought and lives|. “Daylight saying time” will be 
of famous men; some of yours, | effective in the cities of New 
some of ours, but everyone of | York and Buffalo, New. York, dur- 
them the heritage of us all. So|ing the period from 2 am. on 
are our separate rivers fed. and Sunday, April 28, 1946, to 2 a.m. 
hence comes their tonic quality. (on Sunday, Sept. 29, 1946: Dur- 
Is it th Bea Re SS ing this period local time in the 
S it then remarkable that on | cities of New York and Buffalo, 
the things that really matter we | New York. will be one hour in ad- 


should think and act alike? It)| vance of Eastern Standard time. 
would be much more remarkable and ‘this bank will operate on 


were it otherwise. And I am con- |; a) +i 
~ :_| such local time. 
vinced that in the last resort it is | , = 


this community of thought that | 
counts. Do not seek to rely on| Cal 

language, which creates nearly as | Put I Brokers 

many misunderstandings as it re- | 

moves; ner on appeal to an iden- | Re-Eleci Cfficers 

tity of race, which does not exist | ; 

for about half the people of this | AL the annual meeting of the 
country; nor on emotion, for that | Put and Call Dealers Association, 
is a transient and unstable force;|S. D. Harnden. was re-elected 
but on this priceless inheritance | President. B. M. Balson of Bal- 
of a common thought. |son & Durham and A. A. Feder of 

I know well, of course, that | 
even when this has been recog- | : 
nized, the way of cooperation and chosen directors. 
understanding is not always easy. 

However complete our agreement | 

may be on the large issues, on 

minor questions we shall often 

differ. We have these difter-'} 

ences also among ourselves in our Jf 

separate countries; and they do 
not greatly matter so long as 
there is an. underlying ‘unity. 
There indeed is one of the -great 
contrasts between the way. in 
which a dictator looks at his peo- } 
ple and the way in which you or | 
I look at ours. He dreams of a 
parade of perfectly drilled sub- 
jects, thinking alike, acting alike, | | 
all moving to his single word of | 
command. But that is never our | 
thought or our hope. We look, in| 
the words of St. Paul, to “a diver- | 
sity of gifts, but the same spirit.” 
We believe that this diversity is | 
an infinite enrichment of life, that | 
freedom avails more than regi- | 
mentation, and that all history, | 
from the Battle of Marathon to | 
the Battle of Britain proclaims | 
that the free man will end by 
mastering the slave. 

So, in this pattern of Anglo- 
American relations, we shall wel- 
come variety, so. long as the pat- | 
tern remains, and we shall not 
fear differences, so long as behind 
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deep as many peonle have sup- 
posed. It is sometimes said, for 


them there is this common and | 
compelling purpose. For in a¥/§| 
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| Our Trade Policy 


(Continued from page 2216) 


that | discriminations are justified and 


even helpful in view of the fact 
\that the world is not, in fact, a 


i'that is exactly the case that the 


Newburger & Hano - 


Inconsistencies in 


| 
| 


|multilateral world. Precisely so; 


“Economist” has often argued. It 
is reasonable to propose that both 
Britain and America should retain 
‘their respective discriminations, 
|theugh perhaps submitting them 
| to some impartial examination te 
}avoid abuse. Or it might be rea- 
sonable to propose, as an act of 
faith in the restoration of free 
trading conditions, that both coun- 
|tries should simultaneously aban- 
| don their discriminative practices. 
| What is unfair is that the present 
state of the world should be held 
to justify a continuance of Amer- 
ican discriminations without the 
‘same benefit being extended to 
Britain. And if one country rather 
than another should give a lead in 
dismantling its discriminatory de- 
fences, should it not be the coun- 
'try that can. best afford it? It is 
simply not true, as the Export- 
Import Bank affirms, that all 
countries can supply credit to fi- 
nance their own exports, America, 
|emphatically, can afford to do so, 
|and much more besides. 


| “Viewed against the background 
of Amer'ca’s trade opportunities 
and the size of its surplus, the 
Export-Import Bank’s final argu- 
ment is even more curious. Amer- 
ica’s credit:structure, it is said, is 
not adapted to the needs of US 
exporters and importers, because 
overseas trade forms an unusually 
small propertion of total US trade. 
It is the job of the bank to make 
good the deficiency—in effect, to 
prevent US traders from. being 
at a disadvantage compared with 
exporters from other countries. 
Hence the bank ‘will be charge- 
able with diverting trade unfairly 
fatter the US ceases to be the 
/main source of physically avail- 
jable supplies] only if it can be 
,demonstrated that the terms it 
| offers are substantially out of line 
| with the credit conditions prevail- 
‘ing in the American financial 
market as a whole.’ 
|believable that US 
|would be hampered by lack of 
fimancial facilities if the 











bank | its 
‘lent free dollars, instead of tied | favored 


ciprocally declining preferences 
for 20 years thereafter. During 
the latter peried Philippine prod- 
ucts entering the United States 
will pay a gradually increasing 
duty, ‘beginning at 5% of the 
lowest U. S. duty assessed on like 
products of any foreign country, 
and increasing by 5% annually, 
while United States products en- 
tering the Philippines will pay 
corresponding percentages of the 
lowest Philippine duty assessed 
on like products of any foreign 
country. 


During the 28 years absolute 
quotas are established for . the 
amounts of certain Philippine 
products — sugar, cordage and 
rice—-which may enter the United 
States in any calendar year, while 
both absolute and declining duty- 
free quotas are imposed on cigars, 
scrap and filler tobacco, cocoanut 
oil and pearl buttons. 


Duty-free quotas begin in 1955 
and decline by 5% annually. 
Amounts in excess of the duty- 
free quotas shall be subject to 
100% of U. S. duties, but in no 
year can the absolute quota be 
exceeded. 

During the first 8 years, a prod- 
uct of either country, in order to 
enjoy free entry into the other, 
cannct contain foreign materials 
amounting to more than 20% of 
its total value, and most-favored 
nation treatment is provided for 
preducts containing more than 
20% foreign materials. With re- 
gard to all special import duties 
—such as taxes, fees, charges and 
other exactions—most-favored na- 
tion treatment is required of each 
country, throughout the 28-year 
period. 


Although this policy is now ap- 
| parently about to become law, it 
is interesting to note that the De- 
partment of Commerce in the ex- 
ecutive committee meetings which 
sat on the formulation of the poli- 
cy, took a contrary position. The 
Department, adverting -to the 
American efforts to reduce tariffs 





Is it really |and trade barriers, suggested the? 


exporters | the Philippine Islands after inde- 


pendence bé left unhampered in 
right to employ the most 
nation principle in its 


| ) i. . 
doliars? ,international trade arrangements. 


The Philippine Trade Act of | 
1946 passed by Congress and at | 
\this writing awaiting presidential 
| approval provides for 8 years of | 
| reciprocal free trade beginning 


ending July 3, 1954, and for re- 


Henry Benson With Pollock 


Henry Benson, Warrant Officer, 
AUS, has been released from duty 
and is now associated with Wm. 


|'Daniel Filer, Inc. were again|with enactment of the Act and|— pollock &. Co., Inc., 20 Pine 


Street, New York City. 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 














By JOHN DUTTON | 





Intelligent speculation is based upon a scientific appraisal of 
numerous factors that have been verified as to their accuracy. 
Gambling is nothing more than guesswork, hunch playing, or some 
action that is based upon pure gossip. Incidentally “gossip” is more 
prevalent among stock buyers today than it has been for many 


years past. 


Intelligent speculation has a specific place in the normal func- 


tioning of our economy. 


It also can be justified as part of any 


investment broker’s or dealer’s personal operations, and those of 


his customers as well. 


Properly undertaken, 


such purchases of 


speculative securities should lead to successful capital appreciation. 
In order to achieve worthwhile results from these ventures, certain 
planned steps of operation along the following lines must be car- 


ried out: 


(1) Find a company that is in a position to exploit some new 
product that has exceptional profit possibilities; 


(2) Or, an older:company that is in the process of rehabilitation. 
(3) Appraise the present market value of the company’s outstand- 


ing capitalization. 


If such a stock appears to be an attractive 


purchase marketwise, CHECK UP. 


(4) Get to management DIRECT whenever possible. 
men who run the business. 


Meet the 
Tell them that you are interested 


in the longer term future of their company. Explain clearly 
that you are not interested in market operations, jiggles, or 
gossip, but tell them the real function that you as a dealer 


are prepared to accomplish. 


That job is to broaden the market 


in their stock, increase the investor interest in their company, 
and meanwhile introduce your clients to a situation that you 
believe represents a meritorious speculation (or possibly an 


investment) at this time. 


(5) If management checks up A-1; if product, merchandising, and 
financial position are also favorable, then you’ve got some- 
thing worthwhile. Once you know all this about a company 
you can really do a selling job on its securities. 


Possibly there are some few salesmen who can sell almost any 
security, whether they believe in the future of the company behind 


it or not. But these fellows are rare birds. 


Most of the time, the 


vest of us have to believe in something before we can convince 
others. Sincerity cannot be synthetic—and no sincere presentation of 
any situation can be based upon guesswork. 

Incidentally, it is often possible to make some excellent business 
contacts while meeting the management of companies which you are 
checking, on the basis outlined here. The directors of companies are 


often security buyers. 


They buy or sell the stocks of their own 


companies, AND OTHERS AS WELL. The very same motive that 
prompts you to call upon them in order to make a firsthand investi- 
gation of what lies behind the stock in their company, is the strongest 
argument you could possibly advance as a reason why they too might 
benefit from doing business with you. Every time you ask another" 
man to tell you about HIS BUSINESS you’ve interested him in you. 
This method of checking up on the other fellow’s business is scien- 
tifically right from the standpoint of an intelligent investigation of 


any situation—it is also psychologically right as a means of increas- 


ing your clientele. 





Knapp & Co. Admits 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA — 
Lowell M. Taylor and Sam S. 
Johnson will be admitted to part- 
nership in Knapp & Co., Mer- 
chants National Bank Building. 


Mr. Taylor was formerly a partner 
in the firm, in which Mr. Johnson 
was a limited partner prior to his 
serving in the U. S. Army. 





James Taylor in Waco 

WACO, TEX.—James G. Taylor 
will engage in the securities busi- 
ness from offices at 321 Franklin 
Street. Mr. Taylor became a 
member of the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange in 1941. Prior there- 
to he was Waco manager for 
James E. Bennett & Co. of Chicago 
and was with Norman Mayer & 
Co. and Weil & Gatlin. 
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Sees Prospect of International Monetary Stability 


(Continued from page 2220) 
ME css awe UL payiuewts aericits 
without resorting to restrictive 
measures. 

“The prospects of achieving in- 
ternational monetary stability de- 
pend partly on the magnitude and 
nature of the problems which the 
Fund and the Bank will be called 
on to meet. The succesful carrying 
out of the lending programs of 
the United States and Canada will 
enable the Fund and the Bank to 
avoid being overwhelmed by the 
unusual demands of the transition 
period. They will be able to con- 
serve their resources to meet the 
needs which develop from year to 
year and to exert a continuing in- 
fluence toward international fi- 
nancial stability. 


“Several other factors may help 
to achieve stability in  inter- 
national monetary relationships. 
Probably no important country 
will permit large disturbing capi- 
tal movements in the future. Many 
countries suffered serious disturb- 
ances in their international ex- 
change relationships during the 
thirties resulting from large and 
erratic international short-term 
capital movements. Several coun- 
tries developed the technique of 
controlling such movements and 
during the war almost every im- 
portant country was forced to con- 
trol capital flows. The experience 
thus gained is likely to be applied 
in varying degrees in the postwar 
period. While the Fund Agree- 
ment does not obligate members 
to control capital movements, it 
recognizes each member’s right to 
do so and any member drawing on 
the Fund may be required to pre- 
vent large or sustained capital 
outflows as a condition of further 
use of the Fund’s resources. 


“Most countries will have sub- 
stantial gold and dollar reserves 
on which they will be able to 
draw to meet balance of payments 
deficits. Official gold and dollar 
reserves of countries other than 
the United States are estimated 
at 20 billion dollars at the end of 
1945 as cumpared to 7 or 8 billion 
at the end of the twenties. Al- 
though large drafts on these re- 
serves may be necessary during 
the immediate transition period, 
in the aggregate they will un- 
doubtedly continue at a much 
higher level than in prewar years. 
Annual gold production abroad 
reached a peak of 1,300 million 
dollars in 1940 and 1941 and will 
continue to supplement available 
foreign reserves. Although total 
gold and dollar reserves are not 
distributed among individual 
countries in proportion to need, 
the ability to draw on reserves, 
supplemented by the privilege of 
using the resources of the Fund, 
should enable most countries to 
meet temporary foreign trade 
deficits without resorting to harm- 
ful restrictive measures. In certain 
cases, however, the imposition of 
restrictions on payments for cur- 
rent international transactions 
may be approved by the Fnud as 
the most appropriate means of 
meeting a temporary deficit. 


“Whenever it appears that a 
balance of payments deficit may 
become chronic and is due to 
fundamental maladjustments, cor- 
rective measures will be neces- 
sary. Changes in exchange rates, 
long-term borrowing abroad for 
productive purposes, reorganiza- 
tion or rationalization of produc- 
tive methods, appropriate domes- 
tic monetary policies or other 
measures may be discussed by the 
Fund with the member country 
concerned as steps to aid in elim- 
inating a deficit in a country’s in- 
ternational transactions. The Fund 
will also aim to correct a chronic 
tendency toward a surplus in the 
balance of payments of any mem- 
ber country and may discuss with 
the member possible measures to 
reduce or eliminate the surplus. 


“The adoption of measures de- 
signed to eliminate a chronic bal- 








ance of payments surplus, includ- 
ing the elimination of barriers to 
international trade, will be greatly 
facilitated by the maintenance of 
a high level of employment in 
‘surplus’ countries such as the 
United States. Only if there is 
confidence in such countries that 
increased imports will raise the 
domestic standard of living and 
not contribute to unemployment 
at home will a greater inflow of 
foreign goods be welcomed. At- 
tainment of .a high level of em- 
ployment with its accompaniment 
of increased consumption will 
permit a substantial increase in 
the volume of imports without any 
decrease in domestic production 
of the same types of commodities; 
and in those cases in which im- 
ports force some shift away from 
types of production in which the 
surplus country is relatively less 
efficient, the shifts can readily be 
effected if business is active and 
employment high throughout the 
economy. 

“In addition to the contribution 


that it would make toward a 
| larger volume of imports, the 
| Steady maintenance of high em- 
| ployment in the surplus countries 
| would help to relieve the world of 
| the international crisis and pres- 
| sures that characterized the 1930’s. 
| Great fluctuations in the purchas- 
|ing power of the countries which 
| are predominant in world markets 
| lead to booms and depressions in 
| those markets that distort whole 
|national economies and render 
| orderly international relationships 
impossible. Avoidance of such 
flucuations is esential to the full 
and successful functioning of the 
Bretton Woods Institutions. The 
attainment of national and inter- 
national stability, however, must 


be attacked as a common problem; 
both must be achieved together. 
The international measures of 
which the Fund and the Bank 
constitute a part are as essential 
to orderly national developments 
as they are dependent upon them.” 








Politics and Steel in Britain 


(Continued from page 2218) 


by the Prime Minister and the 
Minister of Supply to an ensuing 
barrage of questions by Conserv- 
ative Members, to indicate 
whether these or any other prin- 
ciples have been adopted. On the 
contrary, these answers seemed to 
confirm the impression that the 
situation is left essentially fluid, 
and that it will be the body of ex- 
perts included in the Control 
Board, which-is to be established, 
who will determine the limits of 
the nationalization of the iron and 
steel industry. 

As a result of this attitude, the 
Government has been subject to 
sharp attacks on two grounds: 
first, because it has failed to re- 
move the feeling of uncertainty 
that has been handicapping the 
capital development schemes of 
the iron and steel industry; and 
second, because it has taken a 
grave decision affecting Britain’s 
most important industry, without 
having worked out even the 
broadest outlines of a plan. Since 
it may take years before the Con- 
trol Board completes its task, a 
large number of firms will be left 
in uncertainty for years whether 
or not they are meant to be na- 
tionalized. Even graver is the 
charge that, while rejecting the 
plan submitted by the Iron and 
Steel Federation for reconstruc- 
tion under private ownership, the 
Government has not elaborated an 
alternative plan. 

The truth of the matter is, how- 
ever, that the Government does 
possess a plan, at any rate in its 
broad outlines. -It has decided on 
the major principles of its policy 
of nationalization, and the experts 
will merely be called upon to ela- 
borate the details based on those 
principles. And yet, the Govern- 
ment prefers.to face a storm of 
criticism rather than disclose its 
scheme, or even admit that it has 
a scheme. 

The explanation of this strange 
attitude is to be sought in the 
political field. Throughout the 
discussions political considerations 
overshadow economic considera- 
tions. A number of Ministers, 
headed by Mr. Herbert Mor- 
rison, Lord President of the Coun- 
cil, was against nationalization at 
this stage, on the ground that the 
Government is not yet ready to 
nationalize the iron and steel in- 
dustry. They were afraid that the 
inevitable complications arising 
from a sudden change of owner- 
ship might disorganize the indus- 
try during a very critical period. 
The majority of Ministers, headed 
by Mr. Ernest Bevin were, how- 
ever, of the opinion that apart al- 
together from economic considera- 
tions, a decision to nationalize the 
industry was a political necessity. 


The Prime Minister came down on 
their side, and those favoring na- 
tionalization had their way. 


What were the political consid- 
erations that induced statesmen 
such as Mr. Attlee and Mr. Bevin 
to take a political decision on a 
vital economic question? That the 
nationalization of the iron and 
steel industry formed part of the 
program on which the Labor 
Party fought and won the election 
last year would not in itself be of 
decisive importance. But a num- 
ber of powerful Trades Unions 
came down strongly in favor of 
nationalization and brought the 
utmost pressure to bear on the 
Government. And the Govern- 
ment could ill afford to disregard 
their wish on the eve of the Labor 
Party Conference which is to be 
held at Whitsun in Bournemouth. 
That conference will have to de- 
cide on the application of the 
Communist Party for affiliation 
with the Labor Party. Most Min- 
isters are strongly against admit- 
ting the Trojan horse of the Com- 
munist Party within the walls of 
the Labor Party, and several big 
Trades Unions made it plain that 
their vote would depend on the 
Government’s decision about the 
nationalization of iron and steel. 


This explains the decision to an- 
nounce the nationalization of the 
industry.. It also explains the 
vagueness of the announcement. 
There is reason to believe that the 
Government has no desire to go 
beyond nationalizing the works 
engaged in the production of raw 
materials—at any rate not in the 
life of the present Parliament. On 
the other hand, there is also rea= 
son to believe that some of the 
Unions would like the Govern- 
ment to go much further. This is 
the case in particular with the 
powerful Amalgamated Engineers 
Union. The Government may 
rightly fear that if it disclosed its 
true intentions some of the unions 
would not be satisfied and would 
vote in favor of the affiliation of 
the Communist Party. On the 
other hand, it does not want to 
complicate matters by extending 
unduly the scope of the nationali- 
zation of the iron and steel indus- 
try. It is therefore trying to get 
the best of both worlds by re- 
maining non-committal, even at 
the cost of exposing itself to at- 
tacks on the grounds of lack of 
plans. 





EE 


Bradford Inct-l"s Teletype 

J. C. Bradford & Co., members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce the inetallation of a 
Bell System Teletvpe—NY 1-2253 
—in their New York office, 40 
Wall Street. 
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THE PERE MARQUETTE 
RAILWAY IN 1945 


' Highlights from the annual report to stockholders 


Q. What was the Pere Marquette’s war 
record? 


A. Like other American railroads, the Pere 
Marquette met the war emergency by perform- 
ing the greatest amount of transportation serv- 
ice in its history. For this, the company 
received a letter of commendation from the 
President of the United States, endorsed by 
the Director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. 


Q. Why did revenues decline in 1945? 


A. Railroad revenues generally have been 
declining at an increasingly rapid rate since 
V-J Day. In the case of the Pere Marquette, 
operating revenues for 1945 were $51,500,687, 
down 8.53 per cent from the peak year of 1944. 
A little over 73 per cent of the year’s total 
operating revenues were earned in the first 
eight months. This shows the direct effect of 
the war’s end. 


Q. Did operating expenses also decline? 


A. On the contrary, operating expenses in- 
creased to $45,558,794—-5.41 per cent over 
1944. Of course this does include $5,004,927 for 
amortization of defense projects which is 
$3,654,869 in excess of similar charges in 1944. 
The end result is a decrease of 28.98 per cent in 
net income for 1945 bringing this figure down 
to $2,139,120. 


Q. Do current freight rates refleet Uhese 
conditions? 


A. No. Although prices and wages continue 
their sharp upward trend, the 1945 freight 
revenue per unit was the lowest in twenty-seven 
years. The management of the Pere Marquette 
firmly believes that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should permit the railroads to 
raise freight rates generally to such extent as is 
necessary to compensate for higher labor and 
material costs. 


QO. Has Pere Marquette credit been 
restored? 


A. Yes. Early in 1945, the entire bonded debt 
was refinanced. This successfully completed 
the program launched in 1942 to rehabilitate 
the credit of the company. In 1942, the Pere 
Marquette’s bonded debt was $64,535,000. By 
February 1945, it had been cut to $50,000,000 
and refunded at 3% per cent. The new bonds 


mature March 1, 1980 and provision has been 
made for a fixed sinking fund of $250,000 semi- 
annually with additional payments contingent 
on earnings beginning in 1948. If all fixed and 
contingent payments are made, at least 
$30,000,000 of the bonds will be retired in 
advance of maturity. $251,000 of the bonds 
were delivered to the sinking fund and cancelled 
in 1945. An additional $300,000 were acquired 
in 1945 and will be tendered in 1946. Therefore, 
the net bonded debt stood at $49,449,000 at 
the end of 1945. 


Q. What about the proposed C&O merger? 


A. Since 1929, the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Company has owned about 70 per cent 
of the common stock and nearly one half of the 
capitai stock of the Pere Marquette. 


During these sixteen years, close operating 
and traffic relations have been maintained with 
the C&O and that road has also rendered needed 
financial assistance from time to time. After 
thorough consideration of the unification pro- 
posal submitted by the C&O— including careful 
study of past earnings and future prospects of 
the Pere Marquette, advantages of unified 
operation, and the value of securities offered 
to Pere Marquette stockholders—the Board 
of Directors of the Pere Marquette unani- 
mously approved the proposal and recom- 


mended it for acceptance by all stockholders. 
The agreement will be submitted to stock- 
holders at a meeting on May 7, 1946. Applica- 
tion has been filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for approval and authori- 
zation of the merger. 


Q. What are prospects for the future? 


A. The upward trend in wages and prices 
continues with freight rates, so far, remaining 
static. Future earnings, therefore, will depend 
largely upon improvement in operating effi- 
ciency and greater productivity from man 
power and dollar investments. Research: in the 
field and in the laboratory must be relied upon 
for the accomplishments of gains in both fields. 


With the return to peacetime economy, the 
railroads will find a way to hold the public 
good will which is now being expressed in every 
quarter. This opportunity, together with a 
marked improvement in railroad credit, stimu- 
lates the urge to keep abreast of developments 
and requirements by providing modern equip- 
ment and facilities to meet the transportation 
demands of a growing and prosperous nation. 


The Pere Marquette’s faith in the future is 
demonstrated by its decision to budget about 
$10,000,000 for improvements and new equip- 
ment designed to increase efficiency and safety 
in operation. 





SOURCES AND DISPOSITION OF INCOME 





Our income came {ron the following sources: 


Increase or 
1945 1944 Decrease 

















Revenues from hauling freight other than coal and coke.......... $39,729,620.90 $43,552,621.47 $3,823,000.57—D 
Revenues from ne COU DREN OONIN. Sis oor ts os 6 ki b oa wiese'e e'blaee 5,553,433.54 6,219,211.10 665,777.56—D 
Revenues from hauling passengers. ...............cceceeeeecees 3,469,545.76 3,920,674.57 451,128.81-D 
Other transportation revenues... «6... cc cceccccccccdcccecccess 2,748,086.50 2,610,269.46 137,817.04-L 
Dividends from atocks owned)... 5c eck ccc ececesecccs 232,125.92 99,274.73 132,851.19-I 
Other income from nonrailroad operations. ...........eeeeeeeee00% 783,239.02 786,444.43 3,205.41—D 
E+ Ea 9-408: 0-4-4 00 60d 66 ONS ER ROR OL EAR ONKS so ce. $52,516,051.64 $57,188,495.76 $4,672,444.12 D 
We disposed of our income as follows: vi 
Mines Vig Biola We elma 55 one HERKEN ¢ CEBU RR ocak Cabos ke $20,369,516.95 $20,638,656.91 $ 269,139.96—D 
Materials, supplies, and fuel............... AM REED he atl eh Se : 9,151,906.33 9,081,134.61 70,771.72-I 
Railway tax accruals, other than Federal and Canadian tax on income 2,667,405.60 2,660,194.30 7,211.30-I 
Payments to contractors, associations, other companies, and individuals 
: ot mit tiepaie ermcedhee one ES ON 5,385,084.91 5,808,863.34 423,778.43-D 
ae equipment of others used by us, less amounts received from 
EERE Fee Oey Stir en ee eS Pa ee oe 110,981.19 142,351.09 31,369.90-—D 
Rentals and expenses paid for facilities used jointly with others, less , oe 
: amounts Sune TOR CUNGR air ih i kis bo ic veces Bakke 3,756,941.93 3,893,266.40 136,324.47-D 
ae EN i cinta 4:4 Sted RE gute yanisiieu's . verastha ues 2,397,994.51 2,721,065.39 323,070.88—D 
: ther Interest... .. LOCC R PEL Sree SES aw Kee Mb sis bib orale’) co % 2,770.95 1,755.57 1,015.38-I 
Jepreciation, amortization, and retirements...................... 7,999,926.07 4,724,527.47 3,275,398.60-I 
sa SEMEEREEERAR ELA ba boca To RET RTE TTC Tete $51,842,528.44 $49,671,815.08 $2,170,713.36-I 
qe Income before Federal and Canadian income and excess-profits 
_ taxes...... cs SER Ae CCS AMES OS CCT RA EE Hy CK CARE bc 6 ode.e be ooo 5.6 we $ 673,523.20 7,516,680.68 $6,843,157.48-D 
Iederal and Canadian income and excess-profits taxes.............. 1,465,597.64 $ 4,504,605.00 POT R08 ex. D 
YT EN Ree Cee aT eee $ 2,139,120.84 $ 3,012,075.68 $ 872,954.84—-D 





Disposition of the net income was as follows: 


Appropriations for Sinking and Other Reserve Funds 


$ 416,666.67 


$ 416,666.67-I 





Balance remaining for other corporate purposes 


$ 1,722,454.17 


PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY, General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 


$ 3,012,075.68 


$1,289,621.51-D 
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==; question but that any attempt to 





Railroad Securities 


Of course it is impossible as yet to state exactly just what form 
railroad reorganization legislation will take, but at least by now it 
is feasible to assume that some change in reorganization procedure 
is inevitable and imminent. For some time the House has been im- 
patient with the results of Section 77 proceedings, as evidenced by | 
its overwhelming approval of the earlier Hobbs bill. The Senate, 
and particularly Senator Wheeler,» ; 
opposed the House measure ana Interstate Commerce Commission 














| distribute cash will bring with it 


litigation to determine exactly 


|which bond the cash belongs to. 


This can not be determined by the 
earnings contributions of the in- 


| dividual divisions alone, but will 
also have to take into account the 


amount of cash that has been 


ispent on additions and betterments 


to the division out of that divis- 


‘ions earnings. Division A and B 


may each have shown net earn- 
ings, determined by formula, of 
$5,000,000 since trusteeship. How- 


it was never enacted. Now, a sub- 
stitute bill sponsored by Senator 
Wheeler has been unanimously 
approved by the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee. There may 
be some minor changes in_ the 
bill in either the House or the 
Senate but by and large new legis- 
lation will presumably follow the 
Wheeler bill fairly closely. 
Theoretically the new legisla- 
tion is designed to expedite reor- 
ganizations and to protect the in- 
terests of junior security holders 
through recognition of industry 
changes and: changes in the status 
of the individual roads since the 
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|reorganization plans were orig- 
inally promulgated. It may be 
possible to realize the latter aim 
in some degree. On the other 
hand, new legislation will be cal- 
culated further to delay rather 
than to expedite consummation of 
reorganizations. 

The bill would provide that @/formula whereby the earnings 

reorganization | 


vountary plan of . : wa EP te 
; s+hi : | contributions of the individual di 
~ typ po ee ta oe _visions has been determined will 


: eT : ject to litiga- 
may permit. The first part of this | presumably be subject to 8 


a tion. 
provision would appear to assure | E : ‘3 
; ag? ae ven where there is no con 

speedy action but this -is nulified : 


. : flict between divisional 
by the power of the Commission bioste capitalization with a 


to extend the time limit. It may | “ f cash 
be recalled that Section 77 also | blanket mortgage) path ttn 


- ; Km * ~° | will present a difficult problem. 
provided a time limit for submis- | It whe sound all right to say that 
sion of plans, but with the altern- | the cash may equitably be used 
ative that the time limit might be | ;,, request tenders of the bonds 
extended. As a result, a number | ;-¥iedq under the blanket mort- 
of roads have been in reorgani- | There are many rail men 


i for : | gage. 
se or lege Rage Be. ee og without | Who feel that legally it will not 


i 1 as there is 
formulating anv plan. be so simple so long 


; ‘any back interest due on the 
Another factor of delay is that | ponds. Each bond holder is. cer- 
presumably all of the provisions | tainly morally entitled to a pro- 
of the new bill will be subject to| portionate share of this excess 
judicial test as to constitutionality. | cach. If he does not wish to have 
It seems almost certain that.even| his share used for the retirement 
though the Wheeler bill is 


, of equally secured debt, even 
changed in some aspects any new |though that debt is to be acquired 
legislation will encourage, if not 


and retired at a discount from the 
actually suggest, the use of cash | face amount of the claim, it is 
for the reduction of claims. 


- : alms. | difficult to see how he can be re- 
Where there is a simple capitali- | quired to relinquish his claim to 
zation with no question as to pri- 


: . : 'the cash which normally should 
ority of different bonds on income | pe ytilized for payment of in- 


derived from specific arr tahyaipes | terest on his bonds. 

mileage this consideration. wi ; 1 . 

probably not be too troublesome. 8 Apparently there were 4” an 
Where there are a number of | idea that it might be feasible to 


divisional liens there is a little! reduce interest charges retroac- 


ever, if it has been necessary to 
spend $3,000,000 on additions and 
betterments to division A and only 
$1,500,000 on division B it can 
hardly be. claimed that each has 
‘a claim on an equal amount of 
'the cash remaining in the com- 
pany’s treasury. Moreover, the 
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tively on bonds now outstanding, | 


to reflect the interim change in 
interest rates. This would hardly 
be accepted without a fight by 
holders of the bonds. All in all, 
then it may be taken for granted 
that any reorganization affected 
by the new legislation will be 


further delayed for an extended | 


period. Meanwhile, earnings will 
retreat from peak war levels, ag- 
gravated in their decline by re- 
cent wage increases, which will 
make even more difficult the 
formulation of a voluntary plan 
wnich will be realistic and accept- 
able at the same time. 





Phila. Bond Club to 
Resume Field Day 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Sus- 
pended since 1942 as a war time 
measure the annual Field Day 
outing of the Bond Club of Phil- 
adelphia will be revived this year, 
on May 17, by a colorful gather- 
ing, at the Philmont Country 
Club. 

Announcement to this effect is 
being made by Spencer D. Wright, 
of Wrights Wood & Co., President 
of the club. 


Golf, tennis, Séft. balk®and the | 
traditional Bond Club Stock Ex- | 


change, together with other spe- 
cial events to be announced later, 
will provide a full program for 
the daylight hours. As in pre-war 
days trading in the Stock Ex- 
change will be for valuable prizes. 


Dinner will be accompanied and | 


followed by a “whoeping old time 
Bond Club show” according to 
the broadside announcement, pro- 
vided by member talent, 
some outside help. 
Wallace M. McCurdy, of Thayer, 


Baker & Co. is Chairman of the | 


Field Day General Committee. 
Members of the sub-committees 
are: Arrangements — Samuel K. 


Phillips, of Samuel K. Phillips & | 


Co., Chairman, Clyde L. Paul, of 
Paul & Co., Inc.; Golf—Walter A. 
Schmidt, of Schmidt, Poole & Co., 
Chairman, Bertram M. Wilde, of 


Janney & Co., Kurt J. Huttlinger, | 


of F. P. Ristine & Co., Frederick 
T. Seving, of Burcher & Sherrerd; 


Stock Exchange—R. Victor Mos- | 
ley, of Stroud & Co., Inc., Chair- | 


man, Albert W. Tryder, of W. H. 
Newbold’s Son & Co. 

Soft Ball—John C. Bogan, Jr., 
of Sheridan, Began Co., Chairman, 
John E. Fricke, of Thayer, Baker 
& Co., Richard Clayton, of Lazard 
Freres & Co.; Tennis—Paul Den- 
ckla, of Stone & Webster Se- 
curities Corp., Chairman, §S 
Howard Rippey, Jr., 
& Co.; Races—George J. Our- 
backer, of F. J. Young & Co., Inc., 
Chairman. 

Bond Club Show—Edward 
Fitch, Jr., of E. M. Fitch & Co., 
Inc., Chairman, Loring Dam, of 
Eastman, Dillon & Co., William 
K. Barclay, Jr., of Stein Bros & 
Boyce, E. W. Miller, of E. W. & 
R. C. Miller & Co., Edward Boyd 
Jr., of Harriman, Ripley & Co., 
Samuel Evans, Jr., of C. C. Col- 
lings & Co., Inc.; Registration & 
Finance—Raymund J. Kerner, of 


Rambo, Keen, Close & Kerner, 


Inc., Chairman; Transportation— 
Harry D. Brown, Jr., of Stroud & 
Co., Inc., Chairman; Publicity— 


| R. Conover Miller, of E. W. & 


with | 


of Reynolds 


M. | 


Herrmann Resumes as 


‘V.-P. of C. J. Devine 


C. J. Devine & Co* Inc., 48 Wall 
Street, New York City, announces 
that Vincent H. Herrmann, Lieu- 
tenant C olo- 
nel, y “SS 5 ay 
has been re- 
leased from 
active duty 
and has re- 
sumed his ac- 
tivities as a 
Vice - Presi- 
dent and di- 
rector of the 
fir gm. M r. 
| Herrmannwas 
one of the or= 
ganizers of 
the company 
in 1933. He 
entered bars hyena H. Herrmann 
service short- 

‘ly after Pearl Harbor and served 
for some time in the Southwest 
Pacific with the Far East Air 
Forces. 


‘Shepard to Expand 
Mexican Pub. Serv. Co. 


Theodore E. Shepard, New York 
‘investment banker who has be- 
/eome sole owner of the Mexican 
State Public Service Co. an- 
|/ nounced plans for the expansion 
of operations by the Mexican 
utility. 

Following word that the Securi- 
|ties and Exchange Commission 
had formally approved sale of the 
utility, Mr. Shepard revealed that 
plans for private placement of se- 
curities are being formulated in 
order “to supply additional elec- 
| tric capacity with the help of 
|American capital and engineer- 
| ing. 

Mr. Shepard, who is a partner 
in the investment firm of Shepard, 
Scott and Co., 44 Wall Street, 
New York City, purchased all of 
| the stock and debt of Empresa De 
Servicios Publicos de los Estados 
Mexicanos S. A. as the company 
officially is known, from _ the 
Standard Gas and Electric Co. The 
sale by Standard of its investment 
in the Mexican property was or- 
dered by the SEC in 1941. 

“The states of Sonora and 
Northern Sinaloa served by the 
company, which are immediately 
south of Tucson, Arizona, on the 
line of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way, are experiencing a sharp 
growth in population and pros- 
perity resulting from the opening 
up of vast areas of newly irri- 
gated tracts of rich agricultural 
land,’ Mr. Shepard said. 

“The Federal Government has 
constructed and is completing 
large irrigation dams, which to- 
| gether with the introduction of 
new and important industries, 
form part of a development proj- 
ect conceived and sponsored by 
the Governor of Sonora, General 
Abelarde Rodriguez, for the open- 
ing up and development of this 
rich territory.” 











Tricario in: New York 
Roeco Tricario is engaging in 
the securities business from offices 


| at 226 East Eighty-seventh Street, 
‘New York City. 
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Fact Board Recommends 16-Cent Hourly Wage 
Increase for 200,000 in Two Rail Unions 


Wage increases of 16 cents an hour and certain changes in work- 
ing rules for more then 200,000 raijroad engineers and trainmen 
were recommended by the fact-finding emergency board composed of 
Leif Erickson, of Montana, Chairman; Frank M. Swacker, of New 
York City, and Gordon S. Watkins, of Los Angeles, in a _ report 
made to the President on April 18, according to an Associated Press 


dispatch, which further goes or. 


to say: 

In recommending the 16-cent 
increase, the board stated that the 
evidence clearly showed that the 
engineers and trainmen were en- 
titled to that amount to compen- 
sate for higher living costs. This 
increase—amounting to 18% of 
January, 1941, rates of pay — 
represents the maximum amount 
allowable under the government’s 
wage stabilization cost of living 
formula. The board also pointe 
out that similar increases had 
been awarded April 3 by two ar- 
bitration boards for about 85% of 
the country’s rail workers. In- 
cluded in the report was a certifi- 
cate that its recommendations 
were in conformity with the 
stabilization program. 

Among the 44 changes in rules 
submited by the two brotherhoods 
ahd the 29 presented by the car- 
riers were many which the board 
found has some basic merit. 
Others were characterized as “ex- 


the board continued, would pro- 


vide “a wide area of bargaining” | 


to the mutual advantage of both 
the carriers and the employees. 
Under the provisions of the 
railway labor act a Presidential 
emergency board is given thirty 


days to hear the parties and sub- 
mit its recommendations, and for 


Science, University of California, 
|Los Angeles. 


thirty days thereafter the law pro- | 


vides that no change may be made 


in the conditions giving rise to the | 
dispute. In the present case, fol-| 


lowing agreement of the parties, 


| the President granted an exten-'| 


sion of time to enable the board 


to prepare its report. Public hear- | 
ings on the wage and rules case | 


were held in Chicago from March 
12 to April 8 before the three-man 


board, former Justice Erickson, of | 
the Montana Supreme Court; Mr. | 
| Swacker, attorney, of New York | 
| City, and Mr. Watkins, who is) 
dean of the College of Letters and 


Pay Rise in Pacts of 
Two Other Unions 
The 16-cents an hour pay in- 
| crease awarded to members of the 
switchmen’s union and 
Brotherhood of Firemen and En- 


the contracts between the unions 
and the carriers on April 19, the 
“New York Times” states in a 
Chicago news dispatch. The in- 
crease amounts to $1.28 a cay and 
is retroactive to Jan. 1. The dis- 
patch added: 

The formal action ends a pro- 


tracted controversy lasting several 


| was awarded by 
| board, these unions have not yet 
the | 


| operating 


| ditional 
| hour, the difference between the 


months, but also brings on the 
possibility of a new request for 
higher wages. Although both the 
'carriers and the unions were dis- 
| satisfied with the raise, which 
an arbitration 


said whether a further increase 


| would be asked. 
ginemen, April 3, was written into | 


Such action was taken on April 
15 by representatives of 15 non- 
unions representing 
1,050,000 employees, who also re- 
ceived an award of a 16-cent raise, 
They filed notices seeking an ad- 
increase cf 14 cents an 


award and the original demand of 





30 cents. 








1946; to mature April 1, 1970; 


TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD COMPANY 


Invitation for Bids 
for 

$15,000,000 First and Refunding Mortgage 

$45,000,000 First and Refunding Mortgage 


Texas and New Orleans Railroad Company, hereinafter called the “Railroad 
Company,” hereby requests bids for 


1. $15,000,000, principal amount, First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, 
Series B (hereinafter called the ‘‘Bonds of Series B’”’), to be dated April 1, 


to bear interest (payable semi-annually on 


% Bonds, Series C. 





% Bonds, Series B, and 


Authorization from the Interstate Commerce Commission will also be sought 
for the issuance and sale to, and guaranty by, Southern Pacific Company of 
$20,000,000, principal amount, of Texas and New Orleans Railroad Company 


First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, 
“Bonds of Series D’’), to mature April 1, 


Series D 


(hereinafter called the 
1990. The Bonds of Series D will 


wmeretinwinA & 


bear the same interest rate, and will be sold to Southern Pacific Company 
at the same price per $1,000 bond at which the Bonds of Series C are sold. 

The proceeds of the sale of First and Refunding Bonds of Series B, Series C, 
and Series D, will be applied to the payment of the principal amount upon 
redemption on July 1, 1946, of $64,255,000, principal amount, of the Railroad 
Company’s First and Refunding Bonds, Series A, bearing interest at the rate 
of 41% per cent. per annum, and maturing January 1, 1987, at 105 per cent. 
of the principal amount. thereof plus accrued interest; to the pa ment of 
$7,178,000, principal amount, of bonds underlying the First and Refunding 
Mortgage which are now past due and payable on demand; to the purchase at 
its depreciated ledger value of approximately $7,000,000 of equipment leased 
by the Railroad Company from Southern Pacific Company and Seuthern Pacific 


April 1 and October 1 of each year) at a rate (which must be a multiple 
of Yeth of 1%) to be named by the accepted bidder; and to be secured 
by the Railroad Company’s First and Refunding Mortgage, dated as of 
January 1, 1938, as supplemented and amended by the First Supplemental 
Indenture, dated as of April 1, 1946 (hereinafter called the ‘First and 
Refunding Mortgage’), to Chemical Bank & Trust Company, as Trustee , 


2. $45,000,000, principal amount, First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, 
Series C (hereinafter called the “Bonds of Series C’’), to be dated April 1, 
1946; to mature April 1, 1990; to bear interest (payable semi-annually on 
April 1 and October 1 of each year) at a rate (which must be a multiple 
of Vth of 1%) to be named by the accepted bidder; and to be secured 


treme” which, if adopted, would 
abolish rights the unions had ac- 
quired over half a century or 
would unreasonably boost rail- 
roads’ costs. 

Due to time limitations, a large 
number of proposals were re- 
manded to the parties with the 








pointed observation that a reason- 
able revision of working rules by 
an impartial agency could be ex- 
pected “only by cooperative as- 
sistance of the parties” and, fur- 
ther, that the subject matter was 
extremely technical and a “slight 
inadvertance” might afford 
grounds for claims running into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
or the destruction of vital rights 
of employees. 

The board recommended among 
other rule changes, overtime pay 
at time and one-half for extra 
men in yard service, an *increase 
from 52 cents to 85 cents a day in 
the differential between yard con- 
ductors and yard brakesmen and 
payment to engineers operating 
multiple-unit motor or electric 
cars in accordance with the power 
and productivity of the combined 
power units operated. It also rec- 
ommended that carriers provide 
watches at cost where inspection 
is required and that the railroad 
and employee share equally the 
expense of purchasing and main- 
taining required uniforms. 

Although rio_ specific recom- 
mendation was made on revising 
the controversial so-called “eight- 
within-ten” hour rule prevailing 
in short turnaround passenger 
service, the board declared that 
the current excessive spread of 
hours was not in harmony with 
the generally accepted eight-hour 
day and that the situation should 
be remedied “without delay” by 
direct bargaining. 

Commenting on the _ rather 
widespread publicity that the so- 
called dual basis of pay of mileage 
or hours for road train and engine 
service employees is a form of 
“featherbedding”’ resulting in ex- 
cessive payments to the men, the 
board observed that neither party 
proposed to abolish this system of 
payment. It pointed out that in 
recent years railroad management 
had been stressing what it de- 
scribed as “eight hours” work for 
“eight hours” pay and the brother- 
hoods had been advancing claims 
for excessive pay rules when op- 
timum operating conditions were 
not realized. Both of the ap- 
proaches, the board asserted, were 
fallacious. It urged, as a construc- 


tive measure, that both parties 
change their attitudes and recog- 
nize each other’s fundamental 
rights. Such a course of action, 





First Supplemental Indenture. 


draft of the Circular. 


mented by the First Supplemental 


among the sinking funds for such 


ments. 


amount thereof. 


or redeemed by the application of 


April 24, 1946. 








by the First and Refunding Mortgage as supplemented and amended by the 


The Bonds of Series B and Series C willbe guaranteed unconditionally as 
to both principal and interest by endorsement by Southern Pacific Company. 


The Bonds of Series B and Series C will be issued as coupon bonds in the 
denomination of $1,000, or as fully registered bonds in. denominations set 
forth in the draft of the Circular hereinafter mentioned. They will be redeem- 
able at the option of the Railroad Company, as a whole, or in part by lot, 
on any date, on not less than 60 days’ published notice, at prices determined in 
accordance with the formula applying to optional redemption set forth in the 


Pursuant to the First Supplemental Indenture to the First and Refunding 
Mortgage, the Railroad Company will pay to the Trustee on or before April 
lst in each year, beginning on April 1, 1947, as a Sinking Fund by which the 
bonds of any series issued under the First and Refunding Mortgage, other than 
Bonds of Series D, may be retired, (a) a sum equal to one-half of one per cent. 
of the principal amount of Bonds of Series B and Bonds of Series C, theretofore 
authenticated and delivered under the First and Refunding Mortgage, as supple- 


Indenture, less (i) the principal amount of 


Bonds of Series B or Bonds of Series C theretofore surrendered to the Trustee 
and cancelled, except Bonds of Series B or Bonds of Series C retired. through 
any sinking fund for bonds issued under the First and Refunding Mortgage, 
(ii) the principal amount of Bonds of Series B or Bonds of Series C which 
shall have matured or which the Railroad Company shall have called for 
redemption, otherwise than through the operation of any sinking fund for bonds 
issued under the First and Refunding Mortgage, but which shall not have been 
presented for payment, and (iii) in case all the Bonds of Series B or Series C 
shall have been retired or shall have matured or been called for redemption but 
not been presented for payment, the principal amount of Bonds of such series 
theretofore retirec or called for redemption through operation of the Sinking Fund, 
or (b) a sum equal to the amount available therefor out of the net income of 
the Railroad Company for the preceding calendar year in accordance with the 
provisions of the following paragraph, whichever sum is less. 


In case the net income of the Railroad Company for any calendar year 
shall be insufficient. to provide for the maximum 
required to be made on the next succeeding April 1 in respect of the Sinking 
Fund and the maximum sinking fund payments required to be made in the 
next succeeding year in respect of the sinking funds for bonds of all series 
then outstanding which, under the provisions of the First and Refunding Mort- 
gage and the provisions of such bonds, rank pari passu with the Sinking Fund, 
the amount of net income available for such sinking funds shall be prorated 


sinking fund payments 


series of bonds, respectively, in proportion 


to the maximum amounts which would be payable into such sinking funds, 
respectively, in such succeeding year if the net income of the Railroad Com- 
pany for such calendar year had been sufficient to make such maximum pay- 
The amount to be paid into the Sinking Fund in any year. may be 
increased to the extent provided 
other series of bonds, but the aggregate principal amount of Bonds of Series B 
and Bonds of Series C, to be redeemed in any one year, commencing April 1, 
out of the Sinking Fund, shall in no event exceed the aggregate principal 
amount of such Bonds, which, at the respective Sinking Fund redemption prices 
applicable to such year, can be redeemed with the moneys payable for such 
year into the Sinking Fund on account of Bonds of Series B and Series C. 


Any payment into the Sinking Fund may be made at the option of the Railroad 
Company either in cash or in bonds of any series issued at any time under the 
First and Refunding Mortgage, other than Bonds of Series D, at the principal 
amount thereof, or partly in cash and partly in such bonds. 
to the Trustee for the Sinking Fund shall be applied by it to the purchase 
of bonds of. any ‘series issued at any time under the First. and Refunding 
Mortgage, other than Bonds of. Series D, as the Railroad Company may 
instruct, at private sale or in the open market, but at a cost (exclusive of 
accrued interest, brokerage charges and other expenses) not exceeding the re- 
spective sinking fund redemption prices, exclusive of accrued interest, for such 
bonds, on the date of such purchase. or, if not redeemable for sinking fund, 
the respective optional redemption prices, exclusive of accrued interest, of such 
bonds on the date of such purchase, or, if mot redeemable, the principal 
Except as otherwise provided in the First Supplemental 
Indenture, the Railroad Company may, at any time on or after April 1, 1947, 
call for redemption for the Sinking Fund an amount of Bonds of Series B or 
Series C or bonds of any other series, issued under the First and Refunding 
Mortgage, which are redeemable for the Sinking .Fund, Gr some of each, up 
to the amount which will exhaust the meneys then in the Sinking Fund. ‘All 
bonds delivered to the Trustee for account of the Sinking Fund or purchased 


in any supplemental indentures creating 


All moneys paid 


moneys in the Sinking Fund, shall be can- 


celled and no bonds shall be issued in lieu thereof. 


The issuance of the Bonds of Series B and Series C and the sale of $15,000,000, 
principal amount, of the Conds of Series B, and $45,000,000, principal amount, 
of the Bonds of Series C, and the guaranty thereof, require authorization of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
subject to and contingent upon obtainimg such authorization. 


Acceptance of any bid or bids will be 


Railroad Company; and for other capital expenditures. 

The Railroad Company invites bids for the purchase of the entire issue of 
the Bonds of Series B or of the Bonds of Series C, or of both Series. 
may be made by a single bidder or by a group of bidders. If a bid is signed 


by a representative on behalf of a group 


representative the bidder’s agent, duly authorized to bid, to improve or vary 
the bid, to receive acceptance or refusal thereof, to receive notice of closing, to 
accept delivery of the Bonds and generally to represent, act for and bind the 
buyer in respect to the bid, its acceptance, refusal, improvement, variance or 
performance, and the representative warrants that he has such authority. 
Each bid must name a specified price, plus accrued interest from April 1, 1946, 
Each bidder or group of bidders may submit a bid 
A bid for the Bonds of one of such 
Series may not be conditioned upon the acceptance of a bid for the Bonds of 
the other Series. However, a bid for the Bonds of both such Series may be 
conditioned upon the acceptance of such bid in its entirety (in such case stating 
the price offered for each such Series), but no such conditional™bid will be 
considered unless the bidder or group of* bidders making the same shall also 


to the date of delivery. 
or bids for one, or both of such Series. 


make another bid or bids unconditionally 


Bids 
of bidders, each bidder makes the 








offering to purchase the Bonds of 


Series B, and unconditionally offering to purchase the Bonds of Series C. 


No bid stating a price of less than 98% 
plus accrued interest, for which bids are 


stated in the Ferm of Bid accompanying the Request for Bids, bearing even 
date herewith, the obligations of the several members of a group of bidders 
shall be several and not joint. All bids must be submitted in duplicate on the 
said Férm of Bid, which, together with the draft of Circular setting forth 
information concerning the Railroad Company and the Bonds, is being dis- 
tributed to persons of whom the Railroad Company has knowledge as being 
possibly interested in the purchase of the Bonds. 
Circular may be obtained from the undersigred in reasonable quantities upon 


request. 


The Railroad Company may accept the bid or the bids deemed by it to be 
most advantageous, but will not accept a bid for Bonds of Series B or Series C 


unless it accepts a bid or bids for both of 


with accompanying papers in a plain envelope, securely sealed, bearing no 
indication of the name of the bidder cr bidders or the amount of the bid, 
marked “Bid for Texas and New Orleans Railroad Company First and Refund- 
and addressed to J. A. Simpson, Assistant Treasurer, 
Texas and New Orleans Railroad Company, Suite 2117, 165 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. All bids must be received at that office on or before 12 o'clock 
Noon, Eastern Daylight Saving Time, on May 6, 1946. Bids so received will 
be opened at said office promptly after 12 o’clock Noon, Eastern Daylight 
Each bidder may attend the opening of bids in 
person or by duly authorized representatives. Each bid must be accompanied 
by certified or bank cashier’s check or checks in New York Clearing House 
funds, for two per cent. (2%) of the aggregate principal amount of the bonds 
of the series bid for, payable to the ordef of Texas and New Orleans Railroad 
Company, such checks to be returned except to the accepted bidder or bidders. 
The deposit so made by each accepted bidder, or group of bidders, will be 
applied, to the extent provided in said Form of Bid, on the purchase price or 
prices of the Series as to which such bidder’s bid was accepted, and the 
remainder thereof returned as in said Form of Bid provided. No interest will 
be allowed on the amounts of checks furnished by bidders. 

The Railroad Company reserves the right to reject any and all bids. Unless 
the Railroad Company shall reject all bids, notice of acceptance of the most 
favorable bid or bids, subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, will be given orally, or by telephone or telegraph, to the success- 


ing Mortgage Bonds,” 


Saving Time, on said date. 


of the principal amount of Bonds, 
submitted, will be considered. As 


Copies of the draft of 


said Series. Bids must be enclosed 








ful bidder or bidders or to the representative cr representatives of the success- 
ful bidder or bidders not later than one o’clock P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time, on May 7, 1946, and all bids shall be irrevocable until that time. Any 


bid not accepted at such time will be deemed to have been rejected. The 
determination of the most favorable bid for each Series (B or C), or for, 
Bonds of Series B and Series C, collectively, will be made on the basis of the 
lowest net interest cost, arrived at by computing at the rate named in each 


bid, interest for the term of each Series 


deducting therefrom the premium, if any, or adding thereto the discount, if 
any, resulting from the price named in such bid. 

The successful bidder or group of bidders will be furnished with a favorable 
opinion. of Messrs. Cravath, Swaine & Moore as to the validity of the First 
and Refunding Mortgage, of the Bonds of Series B and Series C, and of the 
guaranty thereof, and the successful bidder or bidders shall have no right to 
refuse to purchase the Bonds of Series B cr Series C on the basis of any 
questions as to such validity if such favorable cpinion shall be furnished. 

A copy of a draft of the First Supplemental Indenture and a copy of the 
First and Refunding Mortgage (to which reference is made for a more com- 
plete description of the te-ms of the Bonds and the rights of the holders 
thereof), a copy of a draft of the Agreement between Southern Pacific Com- 
pany and the Trustee urder the First and Refunding Mortgage providing for 
the guaranty of the Bonds, and a copy of the application to the Interstate 


Commerce Commission and accompanying 


at the office of the undersigned, Suite 2117, 165 Broadway, New 


N. Y., and at the office of the Trustee, 


165 Broadway, New York 15, N. Y., and at the office of the Treasurer of 
the Railroad Company, 913 Franklin Avenue, Houston 1, Texas. 


TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD COMPANY 


By J. A. SIMPSON, Assistant Treasurer 





on the full principal amount and 


exhibits are available for inspection 
York 6, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
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Subsidizing the British Empire 


(Continued from page 2221) 


the United States, the British 
Government accounting to her 
investors in British money or se- 
curities. 

II. 

The British are by no means 
strapped. It has been estimated 
that their assets in other coun- 
tries than ours total some $8,000,- 
000,000, their unmined gold re- 
serves have been estimated to be 
worth at least $15,000,000,000, and 
their diamond reserves as much 
as $8,000,000,000. Britain also has 
several billion dollars in cash. 

In July, 1941, the RFC author- 
ized a loan of $425 million to the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland under au- 
thority granted it by Congress 
June 10, 1941, to enable RFC to 
make loans to governments that 
had defaulted on their loans from 
us after World War I, provided 
such loans were secured by in- 
vestments in this country. The 
RFC loan is payable over a period 





of 15 years, with interest at 3%. 
The loan agreement provides that 
any sales by the British of the 
collateral and all income after 
taxes, from all the security would 
be applied, first, to the interest 
on the loan, and then on the prin- 
cipal. The security includes the 
net profits, after taxes, made in 
this country by 41 British insur- 
ance companies operating here, 
and the capital stock of 40 addi- 
tional British owned American 
insurance companies. The RFC 
made no requirement that any of 
the collateral be sold. 

Only $390,000,000 of the loan 
was taken. down by the British. 
Payments from the sale of 
pledged collateral have been $24,- 
565,000 and from the net income, 
after taxes, $171,575,000, leaving 
a balance due as of Feb. 28 of 
$194,000,000. The current income 
after taxes from the presently 
pledged security is about $37,000,- 
000 a year. This is approximately 
the average over the past 10 or 


12 years. 





pany's Adjustment Plan. 


in 1944. 


in a tax credit of $14,990,255. 





THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF 1945 ANNUAL REPORT 


TO ALL SECURITY HOLDERS: 


The year 1945 was important to ali security holders of the Company. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, the Company's bondholders, and a 
Special Federal Court—each placed their stamp of approval on the Com- 
On March 13, 1946, the Court entered its formal 
Decree, directing that the Plan be put into effect. 


Operating revenues of $361,373,218 for 1945, were $25,819,818 less than 


Operating expenses of $296,661,547 were the largest in the Com- 
pany’s history, principally because of increased material costs and the charge 
of $18,571,715 om account of amortization of defense projects. This resulted 
Total taxes paid were $20,074,255. 
ment of earnings, expenses and disposition of net earnings for 1945 follows: 


State- 


Maer 


ee ee 





























Year Compared 
EARNINGS: 1945 with 1944 
From transportation services performed__ $361,373,218 D $25,819,818 
From dividends, interest, rents, etc. 6,790,888 D 950,407 
Tene}. a ee a _.. $368,164,106 D $26,770,225 
EXPENSES: 
Payrolis, fuel, material, etc. __. $296,661,547 I $ 9,592,793 
EE a a sade pais 20,074,255 D 28,910,590 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents 7,984,975 D 1,838,082 
$324,720,777 D $21,155,879 
All other—interest on debt, rents, etc. 27,541,928 D 601,309 : 
Total $352,262,705 D $21,757,188 
Net Earnings _. $ 15,901,401 D $ 5,013,037 
DISPOSITION OF NET EARNINGS: 
Additions and betterments cic mb $ 3,553,498 D $ 1,352,612 
Sinking funds—to retire debt ‘ 7,241,082 D $15,853 
Other appropriations shied 8,411 D 1,723 
Added to the Company's surplus__ oa 5,098,410 D 2,842,849 
Total S$ 15,901,401 D 


$ 5,013,037 


Nearly $27,500,000 was invested in 1945 in the construction of new and 
improved track, bridges, signals, yards and other facilities, and in the 
acquisition of new and improved locomotives and freight and passenger 
cars. This resulted in additional sources of traffic, more efficient and eco- 
nomical operations, and improved service for B&O patrons. 


A program of traffic development started several years ago is being 
intensified, and research projects promising heavier tonnage and more 
efficient locomotive performance are making encouraging progress. Equip- 
ment obligations issued during 1945 to finance the purchase of new 
equipment amounted to $15,799,600: equipment obligations retired were 
$5,183,560. Total equipment obligations outstanding, December 31, 1945, 
were $39,105,577. This was $10,616,040 more than at the end of 1944. 
Other debt was reduced a total of $10,601,431 in 1945. THE NET DEBT 
REDUCTION, 1942-1945 INCLUSIVE, WAS $105,021,264. 


Of the 17,857 employees of the B&O who entered the armed forces, more 
than 200 lost their lives. Of the rest, nearly 7,000 have resumed their 
employment with the Company, and nearly 1,300 additional servicemen 
have also been employed. 

The President and Directors acknowledge with appreciation the continued 
cooperation of stockholders, Government agencies, shippers, and the officers 
and employees of the Company. 


R. B. White, President 











III. 


In order to be helpful to the 
British and still protect our own 
Federal Treasury in substantial 
part, I suggest that the RFC in- 
crease its loan to Britain by an 
additional $1,000,000,000 on the 
present security, with no restric- 
tion as to where the money is to 
be spent, and that the interest 
rate on the balance of the pres- 
ent loan and the $1,000,000,000 
additional be’ 2%, with all net 
earnings to be applied, first, to 
the interest on the loan and the 
balance on the principal. If these 
earnings hold up as they have 
over the past dozen years, and in 
all probability they will increase, 
the loan would be entirely repaid 
in about 40 years, and the British 
would still own their profitable 
investments in this country. 

This would give Britain $1,000,- 
000,000 cash immediately, if she 
wants it, and without any Con- 
gressional action. A request to 
the RFC by the Federal loan ad- 
ministrator approved by the Pres- 
ident, is all that is necessary. 

I suggest that the RFC make 
further loans to the United King- 
dom on British investments and 
operations in this country, up to 
the earning value of the security, 
upon the same terms and condi- 
tions—that is, 2% interest, with 
all additional earnings applied to 
the loan, and that the proceeds 
of such loans be available to Brit- 
ain with no restrictions as to 
where the money shall be spent. 
This can also be done without 
Congressional action. 

She might, in a pinch, put up 
a few hundred million dollars of 
her gold now in this country. 


a * 


IV. 


The President has recommend- 
ed to Congress that we buy crit- 


ury. Manufactured products and 
durable goods could be handled 
'by a Government agency or by 
/our 
|cashed in the same manner. 
|'procedure would not interfere 
‘with our regular export trade as 
it is now carried on. 

kK * * 


| VI. 


| If these suggestions are fol- 
| lowed, Britain would get substan- 
| tially what she needs from us 
| during the nexi few years, and, in 
'my opinion, on a basis that would 
| be much more acceptable to the 
American people than the pro- 


| 
| 


ure to give Britain $3,750,000,000 
on her terms will cause her to 
|impose or continue trade restric- 
|tions or other sanctions that will 
|seriously affect our own economy. 
That is a two-way street. 

I have never been much inter- 
ested in threats, and for the 
British to say to us that unless 





dollars on her terms, they will be 
forced to impose trade restric- 
| tions, dollar blocs, etc., is not my 
idea of a “fraternal association” 


cated by Mr. Churchill, nor does 
it square with the kind of friend- 
ship that we have shown the 
British in two world wars, with- 


Empire would have been de- 
stroyed. 

It has been testified by Admin- 
istration spokesmen that the case 
|of Britain is different from other 
|countries. It certainly is differ- 
ent from other countries that 
/'want money from us. 
ithe only country that has asked 
jus to give her money. At least, 





‘no other country, to my knowl- | 
|edge, has been brazen enough to | 


‘ask for a money gift. 


| It will be recalled that when) 


exporters and their drafts | 
This | 


| Posed lean now before Congress. | 
I do not believe that our fail- | 


we give or lend her X billions of | 


between the United States and | 
Great Britain so eloquently advo- | 


out which friendship the British | 


Britain is | 


ical materials for stockpile pur- | Lord Keynes and his associates 
future use. This should be done. | they said they were in “no mood” 
The British can sell us many of | to consider a loan. They were in- 


If necessary, we might consider |long weeks of haggling negotia- 
making Britain an advance pay- tions they reluctantly agreed to 


poses and put them away (for | first came over to get the money, | 


these and pay for them in ster- sisting that we give them some | 
Ming. We can pay them in dollars. | $5,000,000,000 or so. True, after 


ment of, say, $500,000,000 to @n- 
able her to get the materials out. 

RFC employed this method to 
help China and Russia before 
lend-lease was applied to those 


countries. The loans are being 
paid according to agreement. - 

% 8 % 
ir Vv 


I further suggest that Congress 
consider authorizing the sale of 
cotton, tobacco, fruits and other 
farm products, durable goods and 
manufactured articles to the 
United Kingdom for the next few 
years on credit, in amounts equal 
approximately to her normal im- 
ports of such items from us. 

In this connection I should like 
to remind the Congress that lend- 
ing Britain dollars as is proposed 
in the present loan agreement 


does not insure that 
spend those dollars with our 
farmers, manufacturers and ex- 


porters. She will be free to spend 
them in competition with us in 
world markets, and will. 
Through Sir Stafford Cripps, 
President ofthe British Board of 
Trade, and Lord President of the 
Council Herbert S. Morrison, the 
British Government already has 
announced its intention to discard 
its 100-year-old free cotton mar- 
ket, and, instead, the Government 
will buy its cotton wherever it 
can buy it to its best advantage. 
The measure was heavily debated 
in the House of Commons only a 
few days ago, and carried by a 
vote of two to one. This means 
that less and less of Britain’s cot- 





ton requirements will be pur- 
chased in the United States. 

The sale of farm commodities 
could be made through Commod- 
itv Credit Corporation or some 


other Government agency, or by 


-Our exporters with provision for 


cashing their drafts at the Treas- 


borrow the money on a nebulous | 


promise to pay in five to 55 years, 
at a very low interest rate, and 


‘that payable only when Britain’s | 


|trade balances were favorable. 
* * * 
| VII 

We seem to have lost sight of 
the fact that Britain through Lord 
| Keynes, took a prominent part in 
‘promoting the Bretton 
agreements for a world bank and 


|a world stabilization fund, and 
jagreed that Britain would sub- | 
‘scribe $2,600,000,000 to these | 


| funds. 


The question arises now: Where 
did Britain expect to get that $2,- 
'600,000,000 which she readily 
|agreed to put up? It would look 
‘to a suspicious person as if she 
‘expected the United States Gov- 


|now states that unless we let her 
|have the money she will not be 
‘able to participate in the world 
bank and stabilization fund. 


Ba % % 


Vil. 


Another point worth consider- 
ing is that our executive depart- 
ments have already sold Britain 
the more than $6,000,000,000 of 
our unused materials now in Brit- 
ain or on the way there for about 
10 cents on the dollar, payable 
/over a period of five to 55 years, 
‘at an interest rate of a little over 
'1%%, and that payable only 
|'where her trade baiances justify. 
‘The sale of these materials has 
'been severely criticized by the 
Mead Committee (formerly the 
Truman Committee) but nothing 
'ean be done about it since it does 
| not require the approval of Con- 
gress. ‘These executives have 
‘also agreed to cancel for all time 
|any obligation on the part of the 
' British to ever return to us, or in 








Woods, 


|any way compensate us for, any 
|part of the many billions fur- 
|nished her on lend-lease. 
* * * 
IX, 

We cannot afford to continue 
printing and spending money in- 
discriminately, however admir- 
able the cause. Every time we 
spend another billion we are re- 
ducing the value of our dollars, 
and if we go on spending and 
lending and giving and losing, 
without regard to how we are 
going to pay back the money that 
'we borrow, it will not be long 
until the dollar will go as the 
currency of other countries that 
overspent. 

Britain only owes about $80,- 
000,000,000, while our present 
‘debt is approximately $272,000,- 
000,000—-or $2,000 for every man, 
woman and child in the United 
States—and figures cited by 
President Truman in his budget 
|}message revealed that we have 
already authorized and proposed 
‘to invest $17,000,000,000 in for- 
eign loans and international fi- 
nancing. In a more recent mes- 
|sage he proposed further increas- 
‘ing the lending authority of the 
_Export-Import Bank. 

It is time that we stop and 
think where we are going, that we 
take stock of our resources, of our 
‘earning capacity, of how we are 
to service our own present heavy 
debt before we undertake to play 
Santa Claus to the rest of the 
worid. 


| 
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| The United States with 5.8% of 
the world’s land area and 6.1% of 
the world’s population cannot 
'single-handedly finance and re- 
build a war-torn, confused world. 
The time to recognize this is 
|now. 

We should stop issuing Govern- 
ment bonds and pay every dol- 
‘lar we can spare on our debt; 
now and as fast as we can. We 
|have sold our Governmen: bonds 


|to the American people, upon the 
| basis and representation that they 
|constituted the soundest invest- 
/ment that anyone can have. They 
can only be sound if we make 
them sound by cutting down on 
|}our own gexpenditures and stop 
lending money to countries that 
‘have no reasonable assurance of 
being able to repay it. 

Another very important 
that I do not think has been 
given proper consideration is 
that it is entirely too early after 
| the war for anyone to get a clear 
|}picture of the future. Britain 
knows that and hurried over here 
/as soon as the shooting stopped 
'“to get hers.” She is smart, has 
| always been smart, and, incident- 
|ally, very selfish. 


point 


} * th 


XI. 


| To sum up—I have suggested 
an additional RFC loan to Britain 
| of $1,000,000,000 on the security we 
jalready hold; that further RFC 
| loans to Britain be made on Brit- 


|}ish investments and operations in 


she will|ernment to furnish it, since she | this country, including such gold 


as sre is willing to pledge; that 
|we sell Britain cotton, tobacco, 
|fruit and other farm commodities 
|and manufactured goods on cred- 
/it, and that we follow the Presi- 
|dent’s recommendation and buy 
| critical materials for stock-pile 
| purposes. 

If the British are unwilling to 
continue the pledge of the secur- 
ity behind their present loan from 
the RFC for new money, I would 
give no further consideration to 
a loan to them of any kind. We 
owe it to ourselves, as well as to 
the rest of the world, to approach 
this whole matter in a com- 
pletely realistic manner — which 
is the only forthright and sound 
approach. 

Approval of the proposed loan 
now before Congress would start 
the United States down a finan- 
cial road that is likely to lead to 
disaster. Too much spending and 
lending and losing is a sure road 
to ruin. The Congress should not 
ignore the dangers that lie ahead. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Review of 1945 Annual R. cfol 


Tue Year 1945 marked for this Company, as for American industry in general, the successful comple- 
near Neal : : tion of one important task and the beginning of another, During the war, all demands for essential elec- 


as a pp ene tric and gas service in its field of operations were met promptly and fully.-Now that peace has come 
Ay’, Reece b again, the Company is devoting its efforts and resources to promoting and providing for the continued 


VOLTA Pe 


; ene pin development of Northern and Central California. 
af os dmscer Cis i Following the end of hostilities there was some recession in our industrial-load, but sales to domestic 
and commercial customers continued to increase. The decline in revenues from war industries was more 
a ema than offset by increases in other classes of service carrying higher average rates, and total revenues each 
Vee month exceeded those of the c orresponding 1 months of 1944 
Sales of electricity for the year totaled 71 billion kilowatt-hours, within 1% of the 1944 record. 
Gas sales reached a new peak of pein ee 136 billion cubic feet, more than 8% above the 
preceding year. There were uninterrupted monthly gains in the number of customers served. 
% oo Ne > In 1946 the Company will benefit substantially trom lower Federal taxes on income, and 
fe ge “af. from reduced interest charges due to recent bond refunding operations. These annual 
lon / y .. savings, while partially offset by higher operating costs, are sufficient to enable the 
2@ resumption of rate reductions, temporarily halted by the war. Throughout our his- 
tory, such reductions have been made whenever possible. Accordingly, rates for gas 
c eM. <7, «ee, i and electric service, already among the lowest in the country, were further reduced 
Bearanign | san emerson [Pe early in 1946. 
: sane a ee sta . ; 
See aa The downward trend of the Company’s rates is in sharp contrast with increasing 
living costs. Under our new rates a typical residential customer in San Francisco will 
\ pail Tce, pay 16.8% less for 100 kilowatt-hours of electricity and 38.4% less for 40.6 therms 
oe. of natural gas than the average prices for these consumptions in the period 1935-1939, 
Meanwhile, adjustments in wages to employees have kept pace with increased living 
LEGEND “ ee ; : = costs. 


te ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANT 


paagrons eongeareng scawits \E a il mone Few corporations in the country enjoy a wider distribution of stock ownership. At 
. TRA SION LINES > Al c 4 
<== GAS TRANSMISSION LINES 


YP ee a =) ee Rae =| See _ the close of the year stockholders numbered 133,642, a gain of 12,567 within the year. 

GAS TRANSMISSION Lint 1255 Approximately 82,000, or almost two-thirds of the total, reside in California. About 

7 aN 114,000, or 85.6% of all stockholders, own lots of from one to one hundred shares 

Ter eclory Sewed SPSS. ba oe P axtner each, indicating wide distribution among small investors. 
6 | *. 


BY THE a meee ee tea 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC & 3 Rae SOURCES OF GROSS REVENUES DISTRIBUTION 
COMPANY \G Bace.. de har OF STOCK OWNERSHIP 


DECEMBER 31, 1945 SES - Electric Department. .... $112,676,586 
: IWS Gas Department ... . 46,662,136 DECEMBER 31, 1945 
The Company operates an integrated system extend- \ Water Department . . . 570,720 : ts 
ing into 46 California counties with a population Sa Steam Sales Department 360,005 Women... . one 57,672 
estimated to exceed 4,000,000. 2 ee. war ee ee ae -_? 39,931 
Electricity is distributed in 142 incorporated cities and towns, 225 unincorporated Total . $160, 269, 447 Joint Tenants . . ie 26.294, 
communities, and an extensive rural area. Gas is distributed in 103 incorporated cities Trust Estates 6.298 
and towns and 70 unincorporated communities. The combination of.electric and gas ; Syria lune ey ‘ Py iy 
service in the large majority of communities served permits of substantial economies CUSTOMERS RECEIVING SERVICE Corporations, Partnerships, ete. . 2,412 
in operation. Religious Institutions . . . . 344 
The Company owns and operates 53 hydro-electric generating plants with an in- DECEMBER 31, 1945 Insurance Companies . .. . 243 
stalled capacity of 1,458,364 horsepower, and 13 steam-electric generating plants with [Electriccustomers. . . - - 1,072,324 - Educational Institutions 234 
an installed capacity of 853.384 horsepower. In addition, approximately 460,000 horse- Gas customers . " 783.989 ey : ai SRR Ieee 
power is available under purchase contracts. Water customers : 13,817 Banks, Investment Companies, etc. 196 


The Company alse owns and operates extensive electric and gas transmission and Steam customers 743 Charitable Institutions. . . . 88 
distribution systems, with 43,338 miles of electric lines and 9.720 miles of gas mains. wangigded—a 


More than 99% of the gas distributed is natural gas purchased from various producers. Total . 1 870. 87 8 Total 
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. . . . . . 133,642 





g ket t Si eeee 
SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS STATEMENT Looking Ahead 


Year Ended December 31 California, long one of the fastest growing states in the nation, now 
1945 1944 


, a ranks third in population. The war served to acceler 
Gross Operating Revenues. . . . $160,269,447 $151,773,236 ntact : poy a ed acce le rate an already 
Maintenance and Operating Expenses (except Fede ral taxes on significant westward movement of population and industry. It is ap- 
income) and Pxovisi sions for Depreciation and Other Reserves . 93,260,086 87,441,842 parent that the industrial, agricultural and commercial development 
Provision for Federal Taxes on Income. . . 9. . . 2... *335 847, 495 *30,149.179 ae : 
Nate of this area will continue greatly above pre-war levels. 
Total Operating Revenue Deductions . . 127, 107, 581 117,591,021 We are of the opinion that under normal conditions stability can 
Net Operating Revenues . . ‘ 33,161 866 34,182, 215 best be achieved by striving for expanding markets and increased 
Miscellaneous Income . . . . . - Rey fe 319,083 312,056 production, with unit selling prices at the lowest levels consistent 
Gross Iicome .°. tt tom bn SS 8S Ar OAg 4.500.271 with the maintenance of satisfactory service, fair wage 


s, financial 
Bond and Other later re st, Diso senital aed: Other ‘ome tions 11,528,935 12,462,922 


soundnes; and a reasonable return to investers. To this end, we look 
Net Income to Surplus... a 4 Ce eS ee wenn > 21,952, 014 22 037,339 forward with confidence to the continued progress of our business, 


Dividends on Preferred Stock p : ‘ 8,427,353 8,409,851 with increasing opportunities for rendering a high standard of serv- 


Balance . ny 13,524,661. _-:13.627.488 ice at low cost to the public. 
Dividends on Common Sick |, 12,523.898 12,523.898 


Balance. *. . $ 1,000,763 ~$ 1.103.590 
Earnings Per Share of Conmon Stock . . use $2.16 $2 18 
Dividends Paid Per Share Common Stock . . °. 2... $2.00 $2.09 


pce haha eae 3 
*Stated on the basis of current operations, without giving effect non-recurring tax reductions such as those re- PRESIDENT 
sulting from bond refunding operations 
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COPIES OF THE COMPANY'S 1945 ANNUAL REPORT MAY BE SECURED ON APPLICATION TO E. 5. BECKETT, TREASURER, 245 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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What Are Fair Wages? 


(Continued from page 2214) 


which is the power tnat holds the 
state together. When reduced to 
its lowest terms it is a proportion 
or equality of ratio between two 
persons and two things. If the 
persons are equal they will have 
equal shares, but if they are un- 
equal the shares will be unequal. 
For example, Aristotle says: “As 
a builder is to a cobbler so must 
as many shoes be to a house.” 
This is not very illuminating, as 
we are not told how much more 
worthy a builder was than a cob- 
bler, nor what the value of a 
house was in terms of shoes. 

The Bible, even, does not tell us 
what fair wages were and are, 
though the Prophet Malachi 
fiercely denounces those who 
“oppress the hireling in _ his 
wages,” and the Apostle Paul, 
writing to the Colossians, said: 
“Masters, give unto your servants 
what is just and equal.” 

But the scholastic philosophers 
of the Middle Ages, including the 
Angelic Doctor, Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, did give much attention 
to the question of just prices and, 
incidentally, to the related ques- 
tion of just wages, following, ap- 
parently, the opinion of Henry of 
Langenstein; who said that “a 
few discrete elders should com- 
pute, after a careful examination, 
what each man actually wants 
according to his status.” In other 
words, a just wage was a cus- 
tomary wage and, as in ancient 
times, laborers were expected to 
live as their fathers had lived, and 
the upper classes, “‘the discrete 


elders,” were only too glad to keep | 


them in their proper station. 
After the Black Death, which 


destroyed a large part of the pop- | | 
ulation of Europe, the effort to) 


keep wages down took the form 
in England of the Ordinance of 
Labour of 1349, in the reign of 
Edward III, which required that 
workmen and servants “shall re- 
ceive only the wages, liveries, hire 
or salaries which used to be of- 
fered in the places where he 
should serve in the 20th year of 
our reign of England, or in the 
five or six common years last 
preceding.” However, the same 
Ordinance required craftsmen and 
merchants to sell their labor and | 
wares at reasonable prices—re- 
minding one of the work of the 
OPA in our own day. 

Such _ efforts 
down were repeated from time to 
time, but in a few cases the laws | 
provided for the fixing of mini-| 
mum wages. Thus, in the year 
1630, the weavers and spinners 


to keep wages | checked, ~ it 


please.” In response to this pe- 
tition the Privy Council appointed 
a commission to investigate and 
the clothiers were compelled to 
pay higher wages. 


Wages Determined by Contract 


This and similar episodes, like 
straws that show how the wind 
blows, make it clear that the 
workers were no longer satisfied 
with customary pay and that 
wages were being determined 
more and more by free contract. 
This was especially true in the 
colonies, where labor was rela- 
tively scarce and wages were 
high. Governor Winthrop of Mas- 
sachusetts tells in his journal of 
a master who, in the year 1645, 
was forced to sell a pair of oxen 
to pay a servant’s wages. “He told 
the man he could keep him no 
longer, not knowing how to pay 
him next year. The servant an- 
swered he would serve him for 
more of his cattle. ‘But how shall 
I do,’ saith the master, ‘when all 
my cattle are gone?’ The servant 
replied, ‘You shall then serve me 
and have your cattle again.’ ” 


The determination of wages by 
contract had, of course, existed for 
ages side by side with custom or 
status and, as the wage-earners 
gained in independence, came to 
be the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. The results of such vol- 
untary agreements were consid- 
ered to be fair, regardless of the 
terms, and an employer might say, 
as in the ancient parable of 
laborers in the vineyard: “Friend, 
I did thee no wrong: ‘didst thou 
not agree with me for a penny?” 





The Subsistence Theory 


In support of this opinion the 
economists of France and England 
developed the notorious subsist- 
ence theory, often called the iron 
law of wages, according to which 
the wages of common labor could 
not permanently remain above the 
level necessary to enable the 
workers to live and reproduce 
their class. Thus the Irish banker 
and economist, Richard Cantillon, 
wrote 200 years ago: “Men multi- 
ply like mice in a barn if they 
have unlimited means of subsist- 
ence.’ 


| Subsistence wages, therefore, 
| being natural and inevitable, were 
regarded as just and, unless the 
|growth of population could be 
was thought that 





| nothing could be done about it. 


No wonder that, in view of such 


pessimism, the Scottish cynic, 


Thomas Carlyle, stigmatized po- 


litical economy as “the dismal 


of Wiltshire complained that they | science.” 


“were not able by their diligent | 


labours to get their living by rea- | 
son that the clothiers at their will | 
have made their work extreme | 
hard and abated wages when they ' 


Standard of Living Theory 
But presently a much less dole- 
| ful theory was developed as it was 
| found that, in regions where the 
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standard of living was high, most 
of the workers would not marry 
and multiply unless they could see 
their way clear to support a fam- 
ily at the customary standard of 
living. Actual contract wages, 
therefore, being determined by 
supply and demand, but chiefly by 
supply, were thought to be nec- 
essary and fair, even, though fair 
wages in England might be twice 
as high as fair wages in Ireland 
and 10 times as high as those in 
India. 

From this realistic theory, 
which seemed to hold that what- 
ever is, is right, it was but a step 
to the idealistic opinion that some- 
thing should and could be done 
by way of raising standards of 
living and thereby wages to 
higher and higher levels. 


Among the efforts to define fair 
wages along these lines may be 
mentioned that of Pope Leo XIII 
in the celebrated encyclical, RE- 
RUM NOVARUM, of May 15, 1891, 
where it is stated: “Let the work- 
ingman and the employer make 
free agreements; nevertheless 
there underlies a dictate of nat- 
ural justice more imperious than 
any bargain between man and 
man, namely, that wages ought 
not to be insufficient to support 
a frugal and well-behaved wage- 
earner. ... If a workman’s wage 
be sufficient to enable him com- 
fortably to support his wife and 
his children, he will find it easy, 
if he be a sensible man, to prac- 
tise thrift and put by some little 
savings.” 

Forty years later Pope Pius XI 
issued another encyclical in which 
he vindicated and developed the 
teaching of his predecessor, while 
noting that the welfare of the 
emiployer also must be considered, 
thus: “The condition of any par- 
ticular business and of its owner 
must also come into question in 
settling the scale of wages, for it 
is unjust to demand wages so 
high that an employer cannot pay 
them without ruin and without 
consequent distress among the 
working people themselves.” 

Somewhat similar is the posi- 
tion of Father Charles Antoine, 
S.J., who says that perfect justice 
requires the recognition of two 
factors: the minimum cost of a 
decent living for a workman and 
his family, and the economic value 
of his labor. 

More specific is the dictum of 
Mr. Justice Higgins, President of 
the Australian Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court, who, in the 
famous Harvester judgment of 
1907, took as his standard “the 
normal needs of the average em- 
ployee regarded as a human being 
in a civilized community,’ and 
estimated that a weekly wage of 
42 shillings—about $10— was 
needed to maintain a family of 
five. 

For the year 1929, when the cost 
of living in the United States was 
slightly lower than in 1945, Pro- 
fessor Paul Nystrom made a study 
of various standards of living un- 
der urban conditions and con- 
cluded that a family of five re- 
quired a yearly income of $1,800 
for bare subsistence, $2,100 for a 
minimum of health and efficiency, 
and $2,400 for a level of comfort 
and decency. 

More recent budgets prepared |c 
by the Division of Social Research 
of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration give estimates of goods 
and services needed on June 15, 
1943, in our larger cities by a 
four- -person family living at a 
“maintenance level.’”’ Such a fam- 
ily would require a yearly income 
of $1,641 in Atlanta, $1,598 in 
Detroit, $1,816 in New York, 
$1,807 in San Francisco, and $1,809 
in Washington, D. C. The report 
adds that, because of the later in- 
crease in the cost of living, the 
figures should be raised by 5% 
to make them applicable to Oc- 
tober, 1945. 

Another investigation based on 
the spending habits of economic 
groups in San Francisco has been 





made by the Heller Committee of 
the University of California. The 
Committee found that a wage- 
earner’s family consisting of man, 
wife, boy of 13 and girl of 8, 
would require to meet the gen- 
erally accepted standard of “health 
and decency” as of March, 1945, 


a yearly income of $3,075.72, or 
an average weekly income of 
$59.13. 


An examination of the budget 
in question seems to show that it 
should be sufficient for a stand- 
ard of relative comfort, inasmuch 
as it allowed $978 for food, $179 
for medical care, $137 for auto- 
mobile upkeep, $113 for life in- 
surance premiums, $350 for the 
purchase of war bonds, and sev- 
eral other rather liberal allow- 
ances. But who shall say that an 
American family should not have 
ali of these things—and more, if 
possible? 

From figures like these it is 
evident that there is no limit to 
human wants, and that, if the sup- 
ply of goods and services also 
were unlimited, justice in distri- 
bution might well be expressed in 
the slogan of utopian socialism: 
“From every one according to his 
ability; to every one according to 
his needs.” But even in the 
United States, the most prosper- 
ous country in the world, the na- 
tional product is not large enough 
to give every one all that he could 
desire. Wherefore, as in Soviet 
Russia, the utopian slogan must 
be modified thus: “From every 
one according to his ability; to 
every one according to his work.” 

A standard of living, therefore, |. 
measured by the needs of one 
party to the labor contract, cannot 
be the sole basis of a fair wage. 
A wage is not a gift, nor an ex- 
action by force or fraud, but a 
payment for service rendered, a 
quid pro quo, and must be deter- 
mined, on the side of the em- 
ployer, by the value of the service 
to him. To the worker a wage is 
income, but to the employer it is 
expense or money cost, and as 
such cannot and will not long be 
paid unless the money value of 
the product created or the service 
rendered is sufficient to cover the 
cost. 


At first blush it looks as though. 


the question of fairness in this 
connection were merely a question 
of justice between two parties— 
the payer and the payee, the em- 
ployer ard the employee —as 
when a housekeeper employs a 
cook or a patient consults a phys- 
ician. But in ordinary business, 
where the employer has something 
to sell, as in farming, manufac- 
turing, merchandising, mining, 
transportation, and what not, at 
least three parties are concerned: 
the employer, the employee, and 
the buyers of the goods produced 
or services rendered who, 
last analysis, are the actual em- 
ployers of labor. Fair wages. 
therefore, must be such as will 
be fair to all concerned, will per- 
mit of fair profits and fair prices, 
and, as Professor Pigou puts it, 
will “maximize the national divi- 
dend.” 


Cause of Wave of Strikes 
The present wave of serious 
strikes illustrates well the com- 
plexity of economic relations, the 
difficulty of harmonizing the con- 
flicting interests, and the elusive 
concept of justice in distribution. 
One cannot but sympathize with 
Philip Murray, President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, as he tells how the workers 
in our manufacturing industries. 
whose average weekly wages had 
increased by 79%, from $26.64 in 
January, 1941, to $47.12 in April. 
1945, and chiefly because of over- 
time pay, are about to be put 
back to the 40-hour week which 
at 1945 wage rates, would reduce 
their average weekly take-home 
pay to $36.29—a beggarly wage 
as compared with the income of 
$59.13 found necessary by the 
Heller Committee for a family of 
four living at a standard of 
“health and decency.” 
True, workers receiving $36.29 


in the} « 


-| prosperous and happy. 





would be getting an increase of 
36% over their pay of January, 
1941, as compared with the in- 
crease of about 33% in the cost 
of living estimated by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. But Mr. Mur- 
ray sharply criticizes the Bureau 
for grossly underestimating the 
rise in the cost of living which, 
he says, has increased by at least 
45%. This figure makes the de- 
mand for a mere 30% increase in 
wage rates look rather small, but 
Mr. Murray makes it look still 
smaller by claiming that, in July, 
1945, the average manufacturing 
worker was turning out each hour 
22.9% more product, measured in 
physical units, than in January, 
1941, from which he infers that 
a wage increase of 54% would be 
necessary to restore the prewar 
relationship of wages to cost of 
living and labor productivity. 

This final figure looks like a 
wild guess, and Mr. Murray is 
surely overstating his case, espe- 
cially in view of the recent state- 
ment by Henry Ford II that “on 
the whole productivity in our 
plants declined more than 34% 
during the war period.” He is in 
error also in stating that the Hel- 
ler budget made no allowance for 
savings, and he has probably over- 
estimated the rise in the cost of 
living, while the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has probably underesti- 
mated it. 

However that may be, it is not 
surprising that the workers in 
our manufacturing industries, in 
view of the wartime wages they 
have enjoyed, the partial elimina- 
tion of overtime, and the rising 
rcost of living, are asking for 
higher basic wage rates. And yet, 
the employees of General Motors, 
whose wartime weekly earnings 
were on a par with the Heller 
budget, could have earned almost 
as much if they had accepted the 
corporation’s offer of a 45-hour 
week with a 6% increase in basic 
rates and the usual time-and-a- 
half for overtime. The offer was 
rejected by the Union as “reac- 
tionary,” but it had considerable 
merit as looking toward increased 
production, the only source of 
prosperity and higher standards 
of living and the best antidote to 
inflation. 


Wages as Antidote to Deflation? 

Mr. Murray’s second line of ar- 
gument, however, assumes that 
higher wages should be paid as 
an antidote to deflation to make 
up for reduction in Federal ex- 
penditure of something like $25,- 
000,000,000 during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946. Here he 
invokes the popular and notorious 
purchasing power theory which 
holds that prosperity comes from 
spending and that, at the slightest 
sign of deflation, the Government, 
as Stuart Chase has said, should 
spray additional purchasing 
power into the system.” 

Oddly enough, the same weird 
theory is popular among farmers, 
who often say that if they get 
high prices for their crops they 
will buy much machinery, lum- 
ber, clothing, and what not, there- 
by making the urban workers 
For all of 
that. the more intelligent farmers 
scoff at the argument that higher 
urban wages will make them 
prosperous. The chief effect, as 
they see it, will be to increase 
the cost and prices of manufac- 
tures, already too high, and thus 
reduce the farmers’ buying power 
and that of millions of white- 
collar workers as well. They say, 
in effect: ‘‘Let the urban workers 
be satisfied with their present or 
slightly higher wages, work longer 
hours, as we do, cooperate with 
us to create the largest possible 
output of goods and services, and 
they will presently find that prices 
will fall. markets will expand, the 
eost of living will go down, real 
incomes will rise, and everybody 
will be happy.” 

At present, moreover. there 
seems.to be no shortage of buying 
nower, witness the swelling sales 
of retail stores, the active demand 
for producers’ goods of every 
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kind, and the frantic efforts of | 
the Government to keep prices | 
down for fear of runaway infla- 
tion. It looks, therefore, as though 
the case for higher wages had not 
been strengthened by the demand 
for more buying power. 

Mr. Murray’s third argument, 
which he presents first, is an ef- 
fort to prove that the manufac- 
turing industries as a whole are 
well able to pay an increase in 
basic wage rates of 30% because 
of their wartime profits and their 
prospects for postwar prosperity. 
In support of his contention he 
cites an array of figures from | 
governmental sources, including 
the following: 

Total profits before taxes of our 
manufacturing corporations from 
1941 to 1944, inclusive, amounted 
in round numbers to $51,900,000,- 
000, and in the year 1944 they 
were $15,000,000,000, having in- 
creased from 1939 by no less than 
370%. Even after taxes the cor- 
porations had net profits for these 
four years of $22,000,000,000, and 
$5,800,000,00 in the year 1944—an 
increase of 123% over the profits 
of 1939. The following table 
gives a comparison of prewar and 
wartime profits. 


Manufacturing Corporation Profits 
After Taxes (1936 to 1945) 


(In Billions of Dollars) 


Prewar War 

Years Years 
SP 3 “Se 3.5 
Sete. sss 2.5 Pees oS s°Sa 
Me oes. 68 ° tae os 4.9 
| 24. W398. 2 22S 5.6 
Prewar avg. 2.1 1944 ____- . 5.8 


War avg._-_- 5. 

Mr. Murray cites also a recent 
analysis by the staff of the Office 
of War Mobilization and Recon- 
struction, from which the authors 
inferred that three “measurable” 
factors would permit of an in- 
crease in wages of 24% for the 
year 1946 without increasing 
prices or reducing profit margins. 
These factors and the correspond- 
ing increases in wages were as 
follows: reduction of overtime, 
45%: elimination of wartime up- 
grading and similar wage in- 
creases, 9.5%; repeal of excess 


irrelevant, If Mr. Murray had 
compared the profits after taxes 
of 1944 with those of 1938, which 
were abnormally low, he would 
have been still more shocked to 
find that they had increased by 
more than 500%. Or, to make 
such comparisons still more ab- 
surd, if he had compared the 
profits of 1944 with those of 1932, 
when there was a deficit, he would 
have been appalled to see that the 


percentage of increase was incal- 
culable, being greater than in- 
finity. 


Strange that one so well in- 
formed as Mr. Reuther should 
have said that the ratio of profits 
to wages in the General Motors 
Corp. is unusually high, “fluctu- 
ating around 100%,” as in the year 
1941. However, according to the 
annual report of that corporation 
for 1944, the net income in the 
year 1941 was $201,652,503 and 
the payrolls amounted to $669,- 





744,870, showing a ratio of profits 


That these: figures represent 
fairly well tie normal ratios of 
profits to payrolls may be seen in 
the Survey oi Current Business 
of January, 1346, which gives the 
distributive shares of corporate 
production for the year 1944 and 
estimates the profits after taxes 
at 9% and the compensation of 
employees at 61%, making a total 
of 70% of total production as the 
combined share of owners and 
employees, of which the owners 
had 13% and the employees 87%. 
Moreover, the owners received 
only a part of that 13% in divi- 
dends, the rest being left as sur- 
plus earnings for security and 
future development. 

From these figures it looks as 
though even relatively successful 
concerns, such as General Motors 
and General Electric, could not 





profits tax, 10%. 

The report, however, according 
to Mr. Murray, was far too con- 
servative. After examining the 
several items and forecasting a 
“spectacular increase in produc- 


tivity” in 1946, he arrived at the} 
conclusion that the manufacturing | 


industries could pay a total wage 
increase of 38% “without price in- 
creases and with profits after 
taxes at twice the prewar level.” 

In these contentions Mr. Murray 
has been vigorously supported by 
Walter P. Reuther, President-elect 
of the International Union of Au- 
tomobile Workers, CIO, who, on 
the basis of numerous figures, ar- 
rived at the conclusion that if 
General Motors should produce at 
only 80% of capacity during the 


year 1946, it would have net prof- | 


its after taxes of no less than 
$327,000,000, which would be “20% 
greater than the highest net in- 
come in its history.” Mr. Reuther 
also said that in the year 1941 the 
company earned for its stockhold- 
ers $1.09 for every $1.07 paid to 
the wage-earners, and that, there- 
fore, “the rate of labor exploita- 
tion” in that year was about 100%. 


Ability to Pay Higher Wages 

As to the ability of our manu- 
facturing industries to pay much 
higher wages, the case of the CIO 
looks strong on the face of it, be- 
cause of the magnitude of the fig- 
ures cited, but when those figures 
are examined and deflated they 
“do not look so formidable. True, 
the gross profits of all the manu- 
facturing corporations from 1941 
to 1944 amounted to the enormous 
sum of $51,900,000,000, before 
taxes, but in the single year 1944 
their net profits after taxes were 
only $5,800,000,000, showing that 
the gross figure has no signifi- 
cance in this connection. 

For the same reason the fact 
that profits before taxes increased 
by 370% from‘1939 to 1944 is quite 


afford to make any substantial in- 
crease in wagcs without compen- 
'sating increase in prices unless 
‘the optimistic guesses of the 
OWMR and the CIO should be 
realized. But there can be no 
| assurance of that, and for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


Predictions of Future Earnings 

First, the corporations will not 
have the assured market in 1946 
that they enjoyed during the war. 
Second, there may or may not be 
much overtime, and if there be 
little or none the gain will be 
partially offset by loss due to 
plant idleness. Third, there may 
not be much down-grading of em- 
ployees, but even if it should 
occur the saving would be slight 
unless wage rates were cut. Fourth, 
the elimination of excess profits 
taxes will save something if ex- 
cess profits are earned, but before 
long competition is likely to elim- 
inate them. Fifth, the spectacular 
increase in productivity envisioned 
by Mr. Murray may not material- 
ize. Sixth, the claim that ability 
to pay higher wages is measured 
by profits before taxes is a de- 
mand that wages be increased at 
the expense of Government and 
taxpayers. Seventh, wage rates 
based on the ability to pay of the 
most prosperous concerns might 
be ruinous to the less prosperous 
unless protected by higher prices. 

When all’s said and done, the 
question as to what are fair, just, 
reasonable, or right wages seems 
as elusive as ever. Even in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, where 
they have compulsory arbitration, 
no definite legal principles have 
been established beyond the doc- 
trine of the minimum wage. Apart 
from that the wage boards, coun- 
cils of conciliation, and arbitration 
courts seem to be guided chiefly 
by their wish to make a workable 
decision by giving as much as 
possible to the workers without 








to payrolls of about 1 to 3. Mr. 
Reuther, it appears, based his ex- 
traordinary statement on profits 
before taxes and left salaries out 
of the calculation, although one- 
fourth of the corporation’s em- 
ployees are white-collar people. 
As to Mr. Reuther’s forecast of 
the probable profits of General 
Motors in the year 1946, H. W. 
Anderson, Vice-President, in 
“General Motors . Reply,” goes 
over the figures point by point 


and concludes that the payment of 
a 30% increase in wage rates 


would result in a loss of $150,- 
000,000. 

A few facts culled from corpo- 
ration and Governmental reports 
may serve to correct exaggerated 
notions as to the size of the prof- 
its of successful concerns, not to 
mention the losses of the unsuc- 
cessful. The following figures 
have been taken from several an- 
nual reports accessible to the 
present writer. 


NET INCOME AND PAYROLLS OF 10 MANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS, 1944 


Sum of 
Net Income 


Percentage Going to 
Em- 


Corporation— Net Income Payrolls & Payrolis Owners ployees 
General Motors__._-.--_~ $170,995,865 $1,380,030,467 $1,551,026,332 2 88 
we We een. OE Fae 914,341,158 975,132,439 7 93 
Bethlehem Steel__........ 42,500,000 847,000,000 889,500,000 5 95 
General Electric__......-_ 50,800,000 464,000,000 514,800,000 10 90 
American Tel. & Tel. Co... 163,165,614 1,073,928,000 1,237,093,614 14 86 
Swift & Co. (to Oct., 1945) 12,303,807 161,359,601 173,663,408 8 92 
Nation'l Dairy Products Co. 13,318,000 94,648,000 107,956,000 13 87 
American Roilings Mills Co. 5,067,991 64,786,517 69,854,508 8 92 
Fairmont Creamery__._--~. 1,070,280 8,502,633 9,572,913 11 89 
West Va. Pulp & Paper Co. 2,142,672 15,439,766 17,685,838 13 87 


imposing on the employers greater 
burdens than they can bear, and 
by the principle of compromise 
commonly called splitting the 
difference. Which calls to mind 
a story told by the late Sir Robert 
Stout, Chief Justice of New Zea- 
land, about a man who left the 
Arbitration Court in high dudgeon, 
muttering with maledictions: “Call 
that arbitration—they gave it 
against me.” 

For all that, a step toward the 
discovery of justice in distribu- 
tion is taken when it is realized 
and admitted that the prime ob- 
jective of economic effort should 
be the greatest possible output of 
goods and _ services — balanced 





abundance—and that the sharing 
of the product, important though 
it be, is of secondary moment. _ 

Another step in the same direc- 
tion is taken when it is seen that 
in any dispute about wages at 
least three parties are concerned: 
the employer, the employee, and 
the general public as consumers, 
and that fair wages cannot be de- 
termined without a simultaneous 


determination of fair profits and 
fair prices, 


The Equilibrium Theory 


From this it surely follows that 
if the business machine is to oper- 
ate smoothly and effectively, so 
that we may have maximum pro- 
ductivity and high, if not full, 
employment of our resources, ma- 
terial and human, there must be 
balance or equilibrium among the 
parties participating in production 
and the shares going to them, 
which are their incentive and re- 
ward. 

“An equilibrium price,” as T. N. 
Carver has well said, “is a price 
which which will induce produc- 
ers to supply as much of a com- 
modity in question as buyers e:2 
willing to buy. At the equilibrium 
price the market clears itself: ex- 
actly as much is offered for sale 
as is bought, leaving neither 
would-be buyers ready to pay the 
price but unable to get the com- 
modity, nor would-be sellers will- 
ing to sell for the price but un- 
able to find buyers.” In other 
words, equilibrium price is a price 
determined by competition among 
many buyers and many sellers, 
where there is no monopoly; and 
such price, as most unbiased buy- 
ers and sellers will admit, is not 
far from fair. 

By the same token, equilibrium 
profits are such as will induce in- 
vestors to supply as much venture 
capital as business enterprisers 
are willing to use. At the equilib- 
rium point the market tends to 
clear itself, leaving neither idle 
capital awaiting sufficient incen- 
tive to invest nor business enter- 
prisers unable to obtain the funds 
they need for starting new enter- 
prises or expanding those already 
begun. The supply price of ven- 
ture capital, of course, varies with 
the estimated risk, but who shall 
say that competitive profits, 
whether in farming, manufactur- 
ing, merchandising, mining, or 
what not, are not as fair as can 
be in our present economic order? 

If, then, we may find fair prices 
and profits at their respective 
points of equilibrium, why may 
we not look for fair wages at or 
near asimilar point of equilibrium 
or balance, where employers and 
employees come together in a 
free market? One may hesitate to 


use a mechanical equation for de- 
termining the value of human 
service, but all of these factors 
and forces act and react upon one 


related to private and public 
welfare. That prices of things, for 
example, cannot be divorced from 
human toil and needs is finely 
shown in Lady Nairn’s touching 
song, “Caller Herrin,” which the 
fishwife sings: 
“Wha’ll buy my caller herrin’? 
They’re no brought here without 
brave darin’; 
Buy my caller herrin,’ hauled 
thro’ wind and rain. 
O ye may ca’ them vulgar fairin’; 
Wives and mithers maist de- 
spairin’, 
Ca’ them lives o’ men.” 
Inasmuch, then, as there is in 
any given occupation at a given 
place and time a labor market in 
which wages are determined. by 
supply and demand, there must be 
an equilibrium wage at which the 
market clear itself, leaving neither 
employers willing to pay that 
wage unable to find employees, 
nor employees willing to accept 
it unable to find employers. 


Actual wages, of course, are 
never exactly at the imaginary 
point of equilibrium, but either 
above or below it,-so there is al- 
ways room for bargaining. If, as 
is often the case, the employer, 
in a buyers’ market, has the 
greater bargaining power, he may 
keep wages down below the point 
of equilibrium, and thus injure his 
employees by paying them less 
than they are worth and injure 
himself by failing to get the 
needed competent workers. If, on 
the other hand, the employees 
have the advantage, by virtue of 
being strongly unionized, they 
may force wages above the point 
of equilibrium, sacrifice the high- 
cost of marginal employers, and 
throw more or fewer of their fel- 
low workers into the limbo of the 
unemployed. And yet the late 
Samuel Gompers did not shrink 
from those consequences when he 
advised: “Whenever you have to 
accept defeat in your negotiations 
with your employers, accept it in 
the form of unemployment, not in 
the form of reduced wage rates.” 


To be sure, these bad effects 
may be avoided and a new equi- 
librium established by raising 
prices of the product, as in the 
recent settlement of the steel 
strike and the qualified promise 
of other upward price adjust- 
ments; but that is a sort of con- 
spiracy of labor and capital, with 
the connivance of the Govern- 
ment, against the general public, 
by making millions of consumers 








another and all are .intimately 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Securities for sale, or as an 
offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Securities. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$11,500,000 


Graham-Paige Motors Corporation 


4% Convertible Debentures 


Dated April 1, 1946 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in such States where the 
undersigned may legally offer these securities in compliance with the securities laws thereof. 


CALLEN & COMPANY 


New York, April 22, 1946 


Due April 1, 1956 
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What Are Fair Wages? 


(Continued from page 2239) 
whose incomes remaim low pay 
the increase in wages of those 
whose incomes are already fairly 
high. In this connection, Dr. Ed- 
win G. Nourse of the Brookings 
Institution has well said: “The 
union officials, by exploiting war 
pressures to push wage rates up 
whenever and as far as they can 
and by insisting on maintaining 
emergency rates when we are try- 
ing to get back on a peace basis, 
may create maladjustments that 
prevent effective operation at va- 
rious points in the system and 
may throw the whole into con- 
fusion.” 

However, it must not be thought 
that the balance or equilibrium 
of the labor market is something 
fixed and changeless, and that, 
therefore, there is no hope of 
higher real wages and rising 
standards of living except by the 
power of monopolistic minorities 
bargaining for themselves alone., 
On the contrary, anything that 
makes for increased productivity 
and balanced abundance of goods 
and services also brings lower 
prices, expanding markets, in- 
creased demand for labor, and 
new and higher points of equilib- 
rium all along the line. Higher 
money wages might not come 
from this, but higher real wages 
surely would. To quote Dr. Nourse 
again: “Prosperity is spelled by 
more goods for the same money, 
not more money for the same 

Ny 
Such considerations, though eco- 
momically and ethically sound, do 
mot appeal strongly to our bel- 
ligerent labor leaders, who are 
more interested in getting as much 
as they can for their followers 
there and now rather than in any 
academic discussion of general 
welfare or labor’s long-time in- 
ts. At a meeting of the Amer- 
Economic Association in Jan- 
wary, 1946, Prof. C. R. Daugherty 
offered them excellent advice by 
way of suggesting moderation in 
@emands for increasing pay, peace- 
ful cooperation with employers 
for enlarged production at de- 
créasing cost, concern for the wel- 
fare of potential members, plan- 
ning in terms of the common good, 
a long-range point of view, and 
a broad statesmanship commen- 
surate with their power, which 
thas almost created an imperium 
in imperio, But in discussing this 
admirable paper, Prof. David 
Kaplan wiitily and wisely said: 
“I fear that once the labor leader 
became an economist he would 
sS00n cease to be a labor leader.” 
ff this be true and remain true, 
the question of fair wages as part 
of the broader question of justice 
in distribution will be decided, 
mot by academic discussion nor 
amiable collective bargaining, but 
by the power of pressure groups 
engaged in fierce and, possibly, 
violent conflict. In that case the 
labor unions, finding themselves 
in the minority, may be glad to 
appeal again to some ideal of jus- 
tice to protect them from the 
tyranny of a majority arrayed 
against them. 


Feldman Named to Post 
In NY State Banking Dept. 


The New York State Banking 
age seer announced on April 
5 the appointment as Special Dep- 
uty Superintendent of Banks of 
Edward Feldman, of New York. 
He was appointed to the post on 
March 30, 1946 to assist in the 


fiquidation and distribution of the 
business and property of any and 
all banking erganizations and the 
business and property in New 
York of any and all foreign bank- 
ing corporations (including the 
New York agencies thereof), pos- 
session of which has been hereto- 
fore taken by the Superintendent 
of Banks of the State of New 
York pursuant to the Banking 
Law. 





- (Continued from page 2214) 
inflationary emissions of currency 
and credit, and, as a consequence, 
prices rise alarmingly, the Gov- 
ernment contrives laws and regu- 
lations to prevent the individual 
from spending his money in such 
manner as meets his desire or ne- 
cessity. But despite this abridge- 
ment of the normal rights of the 
American people it proposes 
enormous new emissions as 
grants-in-aid to foreign states with 
the avowed purpose of enabling 
foreign peoples to enter our mar- 
Kets at home and compete with 
our merchants and_ producers 
abroad. 

That in such critical condition 
does the Government deem its 
fiscal affairs to stand that it so- 
berly justifies price regulations 
by operation of which a great seg- 
ment of the population is denied 
butter for its table, and items of 
clothing essential to comfort and 
eonvenience. Yet it continues to 
practice fiscal follies of a most 
extraordinary and inexcusable na- 
ture. As example of this it has re- 
cently been stated by a responsi- 
ble official that the Government’s 
bill for food subsidies is running 
at the current rate of $2,600,000,- 
000 per annum. These’ vast emis- 
sions of inflationary currency and 
eredit are justified by the pre- 
tense that they tend to prevent 
inflation. Human pretense could 
scarcely have less foundation. 

These emissions do not prevent 
inflation. They are _ inflation. 

heir design is not to prevent in- 
flation but to prevent the people 
from becoming aware, through 
startling price increases, of the true 
condition of the Government’s fis- 
eal affairs. By these subsidies the 
Treasury is currently adding new 
inflation in the hope of temporar- 
ily concealing that of the past. 

I cite this as one flagrant exam- 
ple of our inflationary practices. 
It is but one of many. Others 
even more inexcusable are in 
prospect. 

I further pointed out to him 
that inflation of the circulating 
medium of a country through the 
issuance of irredeemable paper 
currency and even more ‘intangi- 
ble bank credit is the certain road 
to ruin, though the people them- 
selves do not always understand 
it, and will bring ecoriomic and 
political disaster to any Govern- 
ment which follows it. No con- 
‘sideration of hoped for gain 
through foreign trade can justify 
its practice. 


The Situation in the States Apply- 
ing for Grants 


It is impossible for me to at- 
tempt an analysis of the fiscal af- 
fairs of the many foreign states 
now upon the agenda for grants- 
in-aid. -A large staff would be re- 
quired to assemble and examine 
statistical data and supplementary 


information respecting present 
and possible . future - political 
trends, But in respect to each of 


the states it is well known that 
their financial difficulties do not 
have their origin.in the late war. 
While the war aggravated and 
brought these difficulties to a cli- 
‘max they were observable in 
every state before the war began. 
Without a single exception these 
governments were engaged in un- 
sound fiscal practices which if 
persisted in must have brought 
them to ruin. In short they were 
spending more than their reve- 
nues and making good the deficits 
-by some form of currency or cred- 
it inflation. It can also be said 
that none of them has exhibited 
an observable inclination to turn 
away from such practices. True, 
we are in poor position to criti- 
cize them for their lack of fiscal 


prudence and rectitude. But it 





does not follow that we are under 
moral or ethical obligation to has- 
ten our own downfall in an effort 
to temporarily moderate the speed 
| with which they are approaching 
theirs, 











The Alternative 


When a ship or a business or a 
government is headed for the 
rocks the proper course of action 
is to turn about and head for safer 
waters. Can this be doubted? 

So I suggest that, as an alterna- 
tive to a policy of American 
grants-in-aid, disguised or undis- 
guised, which, while hastening 
our own ruin, can no more than 
temporarily delay the inevitable 
ruin of others, we make common 
cause with the states of the world 
now in financial distress in secur- 
ing a return to fiscal honesty and 
sobriety. In this manner and in 
no other can we insure the stabil- 
ity of governments; secure the 
tranquility of peoples and place 
production and international trade 
upon a sure foundation. And in 
no other manner can we save the 
great middle classes of the earth 
from. financial ruin and disaster. 


If unsound practices are to be 


pursued on the part of govern- 
ments; if deficit financing is to be 
continued; if irredeemable paper 
currency is to be floated in ever 
increasing amounts; if bank cred- 
its are to be manufactured with- 
out limit; if men in high office are 
to continue the making of ex- 
penditures to be met by infla- 
tionary emissions which by indi- 
rection take from the people that 
which they dare not take by di- 
rection, it is useless to hope for 
world rehabilitation. And whether 
such destructive policies are the 
result of ignoranee, venality or 
inattention upon the part of law- 
makers, and by whatever motive 
they may be prompted, or by 
whatever person or persons urged, 
the resu.t will be the same. If 
one group demands and secures 
inflationary issués in support of 
favored measures, however 
worthy they may deem them, it 
should occasion no surprise if 
others demand and secure even 
greater issues in support of meas- 
ures which excite their particular 
interest. Only when the govern- 
ments of the principal nations of 
the world return to the practice 
ofthat common honesty which is 
required of the individual and en- 
forced by the courts will interna- 
tional commerce revive and stand 
permanently upon a stable basis. 


Then there will be need no 
longer for disguised market sup- 
porting operations in foreign cur- 
rencies which, despite their eu- 
phonious and alluring titles and 
complicated apparatus, are 
doomed from the beginning to 
failure, since it is beyond the 
power of law to create value 
where value does not exist; and 
those who, in the open markets, 
offer to buy,for more than a thing 
is worth must be prepared to ac- 
cept and pay for all that exists 
and all that can be produced. 


But, you say, what of the cur- 
rent obligations of these countries 
and what of the impact upon our 
own foreign trade should Great 
Britain continue its blocked Ster- 
ling practices; its Empire prefer- 
ences; or résort to international 
barter? But slight consideration 
is required to reveal the hollow- 
ness of the argument that our for- 
eign trade will be taken over by 
Great Britain through these prac- 
tices, unless the British grant is 
made. To their credit the British 
make no such claim. 


In opening the argument on be- 
half of these grants their Ameri- 
Can proponents suggested that un- 
less made Great Britain would be 
forced to continue her purchases 
abroad on the basis of blocked 
Sterling and would thus in effect 
force to herself the near exclusive 
purchases of the Empire and many 
other countries, to our great and 
irreparable commercial damage. 
This argument has force only 
upon the supposition that the Em- 
pire and others would be both 
able and willing to indefinitely 
produce and sell things of value 
to Great Britain for a considera- 
tion no more tangible than 
blocked currency and credit, a 





More on “Purchasing Power’’ Fallacy 


wholly untenable supposition. A 
second suggestion even less per- 
suasive is that unless sustained by 
this grant the British will resort 
to barter and thus drive us from 
the world’s markets. This argu- 


ment could find support only in: 


the supposition that the British 
have on hand or can currently 
produce sufficient exportable 
things of value to barter and ex- 
change for necessary imports. 
The truth is quite the contrary. 
It is because they do not have on 
hand and cannot currently pro- 
duce exportable items in suffi- 
cient volume to exchange for es- 
sential imports that they seek 
$4,000,000,000 worth of things of 
value from us. For that is what 
the grant in essence involves. 


The meanirg of the blocked 
Sterling is this: Great Britain has 
issued currency and credits which 
it cannot permit to be honored in 
its own markets since it would 
disclose to the world and to the 
British people the great inflation 
that exists in its circulating me- 
dium and perhaps precipitate a 
national crisis. The purpose of the 
American grant is to lift from the 
British circulation a portion of its 
inflation and add it to our own. 

The holders of blocked Sterling 
though not legaily creditors of 
Great Britain are in effect: its 
creditors. They have sold it sup- 
plies and materials. In payment 
they have accepted an unspend- 
able medium: Naturally they de- 
Sire spendable money and noth- 
ing could be more agreeable to 
them than to secure American 
dollars in exchange. If American 
dollars cannot be secured this 
blocked Sterling must either be 
released and the inflationary ef- 
fects openly accepted or it must 
be treated as a debt of Great Brit- 
ain and either be paid in full, set- 
tled by compromise, or repudi- 
ated. There are no other alterna- 
tives. Is there fairness in the sug- 
gestion that Americans be com- 
pelled by legislative act of their 
own Government to meet these 
obligations to the extent of $4,- 
000,000,000; this sum to be se- 
cured by adding the total amount 
to our already seriously inflated 
circulating medium; and later be 
compelled to meet similar obliga- 
tions of other foreign states? I for 
one do not think so nor do I think, 
as I have pointed out, that such 
action would bring: more than 
temporary relief to the embar- 
rassed governments. 


The commercial usage of man- 
kind, reflecting the wisdom and 
experience of ages, is to permit 
losses occasioned by the default of 
debtors to fall upon their credi- 
tors. This is a sound and just 
rule. As between the creditor. 
who dealt with the debtor as a 
means of gaining a profit, and a 
bystander it is just that the cred- 
itor should stand the loss. But 
even more important is the fact 
that knowledge that the loss if 
any must fall upon him prompts 
caution and prudence upon the 
part of a country. As between the 
foreign seller of supplies to Great 
Britain, engaged in business for 
profit, and an American taxpayer 
or citizen, the usages of trade 
would leave the loss occasioned 
by British default on the seller. 
And should the American taxpay- 
er assume the payment of the 
bill, thus permitting the foreign 
creditor to emerge from the trans- 
action with full payment of his 
bill including profit, why should 
he not continue to sell to Great 
Britain and to others recklessly 
and in disregard of those sound 
rules which tend to foree both 
individuals and governments to 
follow sound and prudent courses? 


Therefore, as preliminary to a 
determination of what aid if any 
may be.extended to foreign states 
now in financial difficulty I sug- 
gest a complete and_ businesslike 
examination of their affairs by 
competent and experienced men; 
where necessary a reorganization 
of their affairs and a just compro- 





mise of their obligations; to be 
followed by discontinuance of 
their inflationary practices and 
such guaranties as are humanely 
possible that they will not be re- 
sumed. And as an example, I 
would have our own Government 
announce its determination to de- 
sist from further inflationary 
emissions. This is the road along 
which all nations must proceed in 
any real and enduring rehabilita- 
tion of the world’s fiscal and fi- 
nancial ills. There is no other so- 
lution. If the applicants for 
grants-in-aid are. unwilling to 
meet such conditions the proof is 
clear that they are not yet in suck 
a‘ frame of mind as to make their 
fiscal rehabilitation possible. 

It will be said that this is @ 
harsh and unfeeling attitude. That 
the situation is hard I do not dis- 
pute, Time has never been when 
the lots of the defaulting debtor 
and of his injured or ruined cred- 
itor have not been hard. It was 
not so long ago that the debtors’ 
prisons of England were filled 
with unhappy human beings, and 
the sorrows of the bankrupt mer- 
chants of that country are feeling- 
ly portrayed in the great novels 
of that tough period. But the con- 
dition admits of no solution which 
does not mean hardship for some 
one. The question is not one of 
avoiding hardship but rather that 
of determining upon whom the 
burden shall. rest. It is folly to 
pretend that we can shoulder these 
debts of foreign states, and relieve 
them of substantial portions of 
their inflations by adding them to 
our own, with no hardship to our 
own people. The country is filled 
with persons struggling to meet 
the present advancing cost of liv- 
ing, who anticipate future in- 
creases with deep anxiety. Their 
savings have been reduced; their 
incomes shrunken; the value of 
their annuities and life insurance 
policies sharply depreciated. Their 
tax burdens alone have been in- 
creased. All salaried and white 
collar workers face the future 
with apprehension. It is an ap- 
prehension that is well founded. 
These are the hapless victims of 
our monetary inflation. I am not 
unaware of nor unsympathetic to- 
ward the peoples of foreign states, 
the victims of like practices on 
the part of their own govern- 
ments. I merely feel that both 
justice and sound reason demand 
that the peoples of each country 
work out their own financial 
problems. These problems have 
arisen almost universally from 
policies carried out by national 
leaders. In no other way can the 
people of the world be brought 
to a realization of the need of se- 
lecting wise and competent rulers, 
and of insisting upon wise and 
moderate conduct by those in 
power. As hard as is the lot of 
the defaulting debtor or of the 
creditor ruined by his default, 
still harder is that of persons who, 
after a life of sobriety and indus- 
try, and the practice of daily self- 
denial endured in the hope of an 
independent old age, find their 
savings reduced to little or naught 
by willful act of their own gov- 
ernment; or those who, having 
saved for the building of homes 
or the education of children or 
some other cherished project, now 
find their hopes impossible of re- 
alization.. The middle classes of 
the United States and of all coun- 
tries abound in such persons who 
are being crushed and pauperized 
by the rapidly advancing infla- 
tions deliberately planned and 
carried out by their own rulers. 


I 


My letter to Congressman An- 
derson was in effect a_ brief 
against proposed grants-in-aid 
disguised as loans to foreign states 
then reported to be contemplated 
in an aggregate sum of $20,000,- 
000,000. I was not unaware at the 
time of its preparation that in re- 
spect to some of the countries po- 
litical as well as economic consid- 


erations were involved. Some of 
these considerations adverse to 
our own interests were discussed, 
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But since the proponents of the 


Solely upon the claim that they 
were commercially advantageous 
to us, I confined my discussion to 
that field. Since the date of the 
letter important developments 
have occurred in the swiftly mov- 
ing international scene. The at- 
titude of our State Department in 





the Russian Empire has been al- | 
tered. The Russian threat to the 
British Empire, inherent in the! 
unconditional surrender policy, 
and apparent in its terms, is now 
Openly acknowledged and uni- 


help Great Britain is incapable of 
Empire against 
Russian pressure. That Russia 
proposes to exercise her power to 
the utmost, in doing which she is 
no more than following the prac- 
tice of empires in seizing oppor- 
tunities made ready for them, is 
now clear. We must now deter- 
mine our own course. 


For three centuries it was the | 
cardinal principle of British for- 
eigh policy that she must always 
act to prevent the establishment 
of one dominant military power 
in ‘Continental Europe or upon | 
the’ Continent of Asia. She fought | 
many wars in the implementation 
of this policy. These were wars 
of coalitions and it was through 
her success in the organization of 
powerful coalitions that she 
brought them to successful con- 
clusions and thus not only pre- 
served but enlarged the area of 
From this correct 
position. she receded when she 
yielded to the American demand 
for the total political annihilation 
of the German State and of her 
European allies, as well as that of 
the Japanese Empire. The anni- 
hilation of these states left Russia 
the military master of Europe and 
Because of their annihila- 
tion British organization of resist- 
ing coalitions was no longer pos- 
sible. Great Britain now stands 
faced in both Europe and Asia by 
a dominant land power vastly su- 
perior to her in manpower, in nat- 
ural resources, and war potential, 
and with interests sharply con- 
flicting with her own. This is now 
a fact accomplished and from it 
there is no recession. It was not 
without reason that Mr. Churchill 
recently embraced the opportun- 
ity to address the American peo- 
ple. 

I do not profess to possess the 
factual or military knowledge 
requisite to a determination of 
our correct policy respecting aid 


ally. I entertain no doubt that 
the Government knows much that 
in its anxiety to preserve world 
peace it has withheld from the 
public. But if it is the considered 
judgment of our Government that 
this grant should be made to 
Great Britain to preserve her as 
an aid to our own defense, and in 
protection of our own position, it 
seems clear that it should be made 
as an acknowledged and open gift 
and not in the guise of a loan. The 
informed leaders of Great Britain 
do not believe that country capa- 
ble of meeting the terms of this 
loan. They have not hesitated to 
say so. Few if any informed 
Americans believe the terms can 
be met. Then why should we 
place the government of a people 
whose friendship we desire and 
whose aid we may require in a 
mortal struggle in a position from 
which it must emerge for the sec- 
ond time a defaulter upon its ob- 
This will neither help 
us nor Great Britain. We shall 
out reaping the full return antici- 
pated, since British default upon 
a second loan will breed bitter- 
ness and discontent among both 
peoples. 

As consideration for this loan 
we. are demanding of the British 
abandonment of trade practices 
deemed by their leaders essential 
to their recovery. They are prac- 
tices to which Great Britain was 
forced in. sustaining her foreign 





World War. Her position is far 
worse today. A large portion of 
her former profitable European 
trade is now lost. It is a popular 
belief that great prosperity must 
follow the war because of the 
need to replace that which was 
destroyed. Only by the most su- 
perficial reasoning can such a 
viewpoint be sustained. The de- 
stroyed wealth of Europe repre- 
sented the crystalized labor of 
generations of men performed 


through centuries of time. Trade 
with pauperized peoples yields 
little profit. Many years must 


| pass before British trade with the 


Germans, Austrians, Hungarians, 
Italians, and the peoples of the 
Japanese Empire will reach pre- 
war levels. Generations may pass 
before free or profitable trade re- 
lations are restored with the por- 
tion of Eastern Europe now under 
Russian rule. The peoples of the 
fallen countries will be forced to 
the greatest economies as well as 
to the greatest exertion of which 
they are capable in the restora- 
tion of habitations and provision 
of food: and they have before 
them the task of accumulating 
capital for industrial rehabilita- 
tion. It is a delusion to suppose 
that large and profitable trade is 
to be found in this quarter. Those 
who, upon either side, exulted in 
the destruction of the wealth of 
their former customers will not 
be long in discovering that they 
were at the same time destroying 
their own wealth as represented 
by established trade and the 
prospect of trade to come. 

Shorn of much of her former 
profitable trade with Axis coun- 
tries and with countries now un- 
der Russian hegemony, Great 
Britain will more than ever be in 
need of the trade of her colonies 
and dominions. Having vast res- 
torations of her own to perform 
she will be cruelly handicapped in 
meeting competition of American 
mass production. 

If a strong Britain is essential 
to our national safety let us not 
offset the grants we bestow to 
make her strong by imposing con- 
ditions which make her weak. 
And above all let us refrain from 
making offsetting grants to her 
adversaries and potential enemies. 
By so doing we will reveal. both 
lack of intelligence and lack of 
character. 

I have lived too long to suppose 
that the suggestions made, sensi- 
ble and sound though they may 
be, will be followed either at 
home or abroad. Nevertheless, 
they should be made even if pres- 
ently unpopular in some quarters, 
since it is important that as the 
tragedy unfolds people may know 
that the leaders and lawmakers 
responsible were not following a 
blind path but an illuminated one, 
and that the precipice was clearly 
visible to any capable person in- 
tent upon seeing even a little way 
ahead. 





Jewell College to Give 
Truman Honorary Degree 
President Truman has indicated 
his intention of going to Liberty, 
Mo. on May 20 to receive in per- 
son the Honorary Doctor of Laws 
degree to be conferred on him by 
William Jewell College at its 
ninety - seventh commencement, 
Associated Press Washington ad- 


vices of April 7 stated. According 
to Charles G. Ross, White House 
press secretary, Mr. Truman will 
make no formal address for the 
occasion, but will merely speak 
informally after receiving the de- 
gree. 


France Ends War June 1 


The war will end officially for 
France on June 1, the Govern- 
ment decreed on April 16, it is 
learned from Associated Press ad- 
vices from Paris April 16, which 
added that the decision affects the 
status of various governmental 
wartime powers. 








ume within a year or so, as it had 
done after the panics of 1907 and 
1920-21. As several years passed 
with little, if any, improvement, 
I commenced to wonder what was 
fundamentally wrong with our 
economy. Although I had had no 
especial training as an economist, 
it looked to me as though we must 
have done, or left undone, some- 
thing vitally important, so I deter- 
mined to find out what was 
wrong. 


As a result of that effort, I 
have an answer to the above 
questions, although it was dis- 
torted wage rates rather than easy 
money that attracted my atten- 
tion to the muddle in our econ- 
omy. The following quotation 
from the Father of modern Politi- 
cal Economy will serve as a basis 
for an analysis of the operation 
of our current economics: 


“An invisible hand guides in- 
dustry in such a way that it 
turns out those particular prod- 
ucts which consumers desire 
more than any others. This in- 
visible hand reaches, indeed, 
far beyond our national bound- 
aries and sets to work rubber 
growers in Malaya, ivory hunt- 
ers in Africa and tea gatherers 
in China, who perhaps have 
never heard of our nation. Un- 
der free competition this proc- 
ess of adjusting production to 
fit the demands of the consum- 
ers is purely automatic, calls for 
no complicated system of admin- 
istration, and works so smoothly 
and with so little friction that 
we are scarcely aware of the 
fact that the tremendous ma- 
chine is in operation.” 


In this quotation from Adam 
Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” 
which has been in the limelight 
for several centuries, the em- 


phasis is on automatic control. It 
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is not the King’s hand nor the 
bankers’ hands, but an invisible 
hand, which sets men to work ten 
thousand miles away, who never 
even heard of our nation. Evident- 
ly we are doing with difficulty, 
or not doing at all, with our 
managed money, that which those 
of earlier generations were able 
to do easily with the sort of a set- 
up that they had. Our task then, 
is to point to where we departed 
from methods that succeed and to 
show what we should do to get 
our economic legs back on the 
solid earth. 


David Ricardo, who is given no 
small share of credit for getting 
Britain financially back on terra 
firma after the Napoleonic Wars, 
about 1815 handed down the fol- 
lowing, which is at least axio- 
matic: 

“If the State is to prosper, 
money must be anchored to a 
stable standard and the supply 
must be controlled by the auto- 
matic processes of trade, and not 
by the dictates of a government.” 

Here again you have the em- 
phasis on automatic control: posi- 
tively through money anchored to 
a stable standard, the supply of 
which is automatically adjusted 
through the processes of trade, 
and negatively through a govern- 
ment-hands-off-money-policy. 

Let us now look over the part 
automatic control of the quality 
and quantity of money is ex- 
pected to play in our current easy 
money policy. Mr. Parkinson’s 
observations bear upon this phase 
of our problem. Here are some 
of them: 


“What are we going to do 
with the money,” a Philadelphia 
banker said to me the other 
day. “We must have earnings.” 





“Well,” I said, “I have some 
banking responsibilities myself 


and I like to see the banks have 
earnings, but I do not like to 
see the banks have earnings at 
the expense of the soundness of 
the currency of this country for 
which they are _ primarily 
responsible.” 


“Who is going to take care 
of the soundness of our cur- 
rency if the bankers do not? 
You cannot expect the politi- 
cians to do it. You cannot ex- 
pect the people themselves to 
say, ‘We have too much money 
and we want to get this money 
supply down.’ And you cannot 
expect their public representa- 
tives to do it, at least, not until 
the bankers provide the leader- 
ship and point out the necessity 
from the point of view of the 
public welfare of doing it.” 


This appeal to bankers for an 
investment policy in the interest 
of the general welfare, in the 
place of one tailored to earn div- 
idends, would stand a_ better 
chance with bureaucrats than with 
bankers, since the latter have to 
report to a Board of Directors. 
However, there is nothing to it 
from either viewpoint. Monetary 
values, prices, wage rates, etc., are 
guesses except when generated in 
a free market with good money. 


However, the status of eco- 
nomics is much like that of the 
science of medicine a century and 
a half ago. When George Wash- 
ington, having caught a slight 
cold, called for medical aid, two 
(some say three) blood extrac- 
tions were more than an over- 
worked man in his sixties could 
stand, so Washington passed out. 
I don’t mean to say that all doc- 
tors in Washington’s time bled 
their patients to death for a cold, 
but one did. Here are remarks 
by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Econ- 
omist of New York University, 
in a recent issue of the “Chroni- 
cle,” which are indicative of the 
futility of expecting general 


agreement upon such a policy as 
is called for in this plea to 





bankers: 
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“In my opinion, the American 
Economic Association and _ its 
organ, ‘The American Economic 
Review,’ are dominated by an es- 
sentially radical element, which is 
opposed to the idea of economics 
as a science, and has a closed mind 
to the possibility of basing eco- 
nomic life upon a system of free 
individual choice. Too many of 
our leading colleges and univer- 
sities are dominated by the same 
group, while in Government quar- 
ters most cf the ‘economists’ are 
distinctly on the radical side.” 

“At the present time, all I will 
say is that I can see no reason 
why, in the name of truth and 
justice, there should not be on the 
faculty of every great university 
at least as many economists who 
take the liberal point of view, 
which I represent here, as there 
are on the radical side.” 


“The truth shall make you free. 
But first you must find it!” 

Our difficulty is primarily due 
to impairment of the quality of 
our currency, through failure to 
anchor the dollar to an object, 
gold, for instance, as well as by 
@n excess quantity of currency 
owing to inadequate limitations 
on the supply. Remedy these 
defects by anchoring the dollar 
to a definite weight of gold, and 
by requiring that 100% gold be 
impounded for redemption of any 





additions to the currency supply, 
and our financial setup will be 
impregnable. 

We can now answer our origi- 
nal question, “How much money 
is enough?” With gold function- 
ing as a yardstick of value, all 
the good money there is, is just 
enough, and, conversely, any bad 
money at all is too much. This 
does not rule out token money, 
but it does require that token 
money be anchored to real money 
so as to function as real money 
does, and that if additional token 
money is to be injected into the 
setup, this must be done so as not 
to interfere with the generation 
of supply and demand prices. 
This requires that paper money 
may be added to the supply only 
as there is a shortage, and then 
only when arrangements have 
been made far enough ahead so 
that traders can make allowance 
for the contemplated disturbance. 


With a monetary setup of the 
sort outlined, we have only to put 
all of the gold we have back of 
our outstanding currency, then 
add to the supply of dollars only 
as 100% gold is impounded for 
their redemption, and we will be 
well on the road toward sound 
money. Of course, interest rates 
will then automatically advance 
to where currency hoarders and 
bank depositors will seek to in- 





vest their excess holdings in 
bonds. When these excess hold- 
ings have been exchanged for 
long-time bonds, we shall be well 
on the road toward normal opera- 
tions with supply and demand in 
control of prices, interest and 
wage rates, and monetary values 
generally. 

In our opinion, the exact weight 
of gold in the dollar to which we 
return, is not of prime importance. 
Our dollar originally contained 
1-20.67 oz. of gold. The current 
dollar, theoretically, contains 
1/35th oz. of gold, although prac- 
tically it has been largely under- 
mined for current domestic pric- 
ing. If there is room for doubt on 
that point, Mr. Parkinson’s show- 
ing that $5,000 houses sell for 
$10,000, ought to be conclusive. 


If we anchor the dollar to too | 


much gold, we shall be in danger 
from hoarding, and face too much 
price readjusting. If we anchor 
it to too little gold, we impose 
unnecessary hardship upon most 
everybody, except those directly 
benefited like certain debtors. 

As I see it, we could advantage- 
ously return to a dollar of 1-41.34 
oz. of gold. The former $5 gold 
coin would then become a $10 
Eagle; the Eagle a double Eagle, 
and the $20 double Eagle, a quad- 
ruple Eagle. 

If we proceed along the lines 
indicated successfully, when we 
are through we will have passed 
through an experience that often 
disrupts nations, impairs their in- 
tegrity, if not their independence, 
and we will have done this with- 
out loss other than the substitu- 
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tion of a 50¢ dollar in the place 
of a 100¢ one. A small price to 
pay considering that with the aid 
of this bad money, we have won 
the two most dangerous wars in 
the history of Christendom; wars 
which we might have lost if our 
style had been cramped by good 
money. Let us be satisfied that 
all is well that ends well. 

Mr. Parkinson has made the 
loudest noise condemning bad 
money that has gone up thus far. 
I have been crying for a decade 
but never succeeded in attracting 
much attention. We ought to thank 
the “Chronicle” for carrying Mr. 
Parkinson’s article and to en- 
courage bankers to join with him 
in making as much noise as pos- 
sible while correction is practical 
without much loss. 

Before closing, I will reproduce 
Mr. Parkinson’s quotation from 
President Cleveland’s 1893 ad- 
dress,» which ought to especially 
arouse salary workers and to en- 
list labor leaders who have their 
clients’ interests at heart: 

“The people of the. United 
States are entitlted to a sound 
and stable currency. ... Their 
government has no right to in- 
jure them by financial experi- 
ments. . This matter rises 
above the plane of party politics. 
It vitally concerns every busi- 
ness and calling and enters 
every household in the land. 
There is one important aspect 
of the subject which especially 
should never be overlooked. At 
times like the present when the 
affairs of unsound finance 
threaten us, the speculator may 
anticipate a harvest gathered 
from the misfortune of others, 
the capitalist may protect him- 
self by hoarding or may even 
find profit in the fluctuations 
of values; but the wage earner 
—the first to be injured by de- 
preciated currency and the last 
to receive the benefit of its 
correction — is practically de- 
fenseless.” 


As hereinbefore explained, the 
writer became interested in the 
working of a free economy 
through a comparison of past 
and current wage rates which re- 
act to loss of supply and demand 
control more promptly than other 
values. The accompanying chart, 
entitled “Free vs Managed Eco- 
nomy in Relationship to 
Wages,” was the product of my 
effort to try to understand this 
problem. This chart traces our 
monetary operations and their ef- 
fect on wage rates in several lines, 
over a period. of nearly sixty 
years. An interpretation of what 
is to be learned from it is set 
forth in the following: , 


Where Managed Money 
Has Failed 


This chart shows that during 
28 years, 1885 to 1913, with gold 
as the unit, wage rates advanced 
consistently, about 50%, from an 
index of about 67 to 100. During 
the next 28 vears, 1914 to 1942, 
under managed money, wages 
continued to advance but incon- 
sistently, so that by 1942, the aver- 
age rate in manufacturing had 
been upped 250%, from 100 to 
350, while in agriculture the aver- 
age had been upped 50%, from 
100 to about 150. 

This 200% —five times greater 
advance in some than in other 
trades—accounts for the unem- 
ployment of 1930-40, during most 


of which decade from 5 to 10 mil- 
lion were without work. While 
this job-scarcity has been elimi- 
nated currently, it is bound to re- 
appear with the termination of 
war activities, since we know that 
wage maladjustments are not be- 
ing eliminated .but increased. 
The immediate cause of this un- 
employment is the impoverish- 
ment of the agriculturist and 
lower paid third of the popula- 
tion to where they are unable to 





buy enough of the product of the 
higher paid to provide jobs for 





the latter. A large percentage of 
both thus face short rations or a 
low standard of living. 

E. S. PILLSBURY, 
President Century Electric Co, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

April 24, 1946 


Doughton Sees Tax 
Cut if People Quit 
Calling for Money 


The declaration that “if the peo- 
ple will quit running to Washing- 
ton for money we can reduce 
taxes” was made on April 12 by 
Representative Doughton (Dem.) 
of North Carolina, his remarks it 
is stated by the Associated Press 
having been prompted by Presi- 
dent Truman’s assertion that “we 
are on the way toward a bal- 
anced budget.” Mr. Doughton 
Chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee tempered his 
tax cutting forecast, however, said 
the press accounts by telling re- 
porters the prospect is slim for 
any further reductions this year, 
The Associated Press, Washington 
advices April 15, also had the fol- 
lowing to say: 

Mr. Truman, too, cautioned 
against hasty action, saying in his 
statement revising previous esti- 
mates of the Government’s fiscal 
position that the existing tax 
structure must be maintained “for 
the present.” 

“We are well on the highroad 
to full peacetime productien ” the 
President said, adding: 

“It is the aim of our fiscal pol- 
icy to balance the budget for 1947 
and to retire national debt in 
boom times such as these. In our 
present fight against inflation, fis- 
cal policy has a vital role to play. 
A continuation of our present pol- 
icy, which is to maintain the ex- 
isting tax structure for the pres- 
ent, and to avoid non-essential 
expenditures, is the best fiscal 
contribution we can make to eco- 
nomic stability.” 

Mr. Truman reported that the 
Federal deficit for the fiscal year 
ending June 30 now is expected 
to be $7,000,000,000 below the 
January estimate—or a total of 
about $21,700,000,000. Receipts are 
running $4,300,000,000 higher than 
estimated, and expenses $2,600,- 
000,000 lower. His new report es- 
timated that expenditures during 
the fiscal year will amount to 
about $64,700,000,000. Mr. Dough- 
ton said, “The President‘s state- 
ment reads good where he talks 
about avoiding unnecessary ex- 
penditures,” but he added “we 
need deed as well as word.” 

“No doubt Mr. Truman is sing 
cere,’ Mr. Doughton continued, 
“Now if we can get the co-opera- 
tion of Congress, and the people 
in all kinds of groups quit run- 
ning here for money, we ought to 
be able to balance the budget and 
reduce taxes too.” 

“Moreover,” the veteran law- 
maker asserted, “if we can get 
John L. Lewis to behave, and we 
get coal, steel, automobiles and 
all these things, there is no telling 
what we can do in the way of 
production. We could stop infla- 
tion quick.” 

Noting that 1946 taxes already 
have been cut $6,000,000,000, Mr. 
Doughton .backed up Mr. Tru- 
man’s call for keeping rates at 
their present levels, asserting: 

“We must pay some of our debts 
in time of great prosperity. Busi- 
nessmen want to see the budget 
balanced and the debt paid. 

“But if the people will quit call- 
ing on Washington for money, and 








use their own resources, we can 
reduce taxes, too.” 
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Production, Money Supply and Inflation 


(Continued from first page) 


. Bess” song, “It Ain’t Necessarily 


others, harp upon this same slo-| So.” 


gan, ad infinitum and ad nauseam. 
Thus, production and more pro- 
duction is stressed as a panacea 
for all current economic ills, 
whether inflation, deflation, un- 
employment, industrial unrest, or 
social inequities. More produc- 
tion, they tell us, “will eliminate 
the inflationary gap.” 


Character of Production 
Important 


But this shibboleth “more pro- 
duction” means nothing unless it 
is qualified by severe restrictions 
and exceptions. Production, itself, 
is not a simple concept. It is a 
heterogeneous phenomenon, with 
diverse and conflicting elements, 
and its character and purpose 
must be analyzed and _ distin- 
guished in each case. It may be 
at times uneconomic and wasteful 
production. At other times, it may 
be useful and beneficial produc- 
tion. It may be excessive in cer- 
tain categories, and deficient in 
others. 

Thus, during the war, we had a 
tremendous volume of production. 
Yet, most of this was for destruc- 
tion and not for serving human 
wants. However, it, like other 
categories of production, created a 
need for a larger money supply. 
Since the means of creating that 
supply was at hand, increased 
production was balanced by an in- 
creased money supply. But the 
utility of these goods and services 
has passed away. Yet the money 
represented by it still remains. 
There is, therefore, we are erro- 
neously told, a large new “pur- 
chasing power created.” When, 
however, relatively little of eco- 
nomic utilities arises from a vast 
volume of production, purchasing 
power is actually diminished even 
in the face of an increased volume 
of money. In fact, purchasing 
power is not measured by the vol- 
ume of circulating medium or the 
accumulation of savings, or by 
wealth in existence. Purchasing 
power is the faculty of acquiring 
through exchange the economic 
utilities needed or desired. 

Let us therefore cease to spread 
the erroneous doctrine that war- 
time production added to purchas- 
ing power. This production, was, 
in effect “unbalanced production.” 
It comprised an output of goods 
and services not adjusted in char- 
acter and volume to the needs of 
the producers themselves nor to the 
various elements of the public. It, 
therefore, led to a condition of 
disequilibria. This, in turn, put 
prices and transactions “out of 
joint,” since normal distributive 
processes, by means of which the 
relative values of goods and ser- 
vices are adjusted by the eco- 
nomic laws of supply and demand, 
could not operate. In the normal 
distribution of production, there is 
a systematic adjustment, by means 
of a money and credit economy, 
whereby values arising from joint 
human efforts are divided among 
the claimants, so that each claim- 
ant can provide, in a degree, for 
his particular personal needs. It 
is, of course, postulated on the 
principle of heterogeneous and di- 
versified production. 


Production May Mean Larger 
Money Supply 

The present condition of over- 
supply of currency in relation to 
supplies of goods, we are told, can 
be remedied by increased civilian 
production. Since there is no 
longer need for war materials on 
a large scale, production can now 
be directed toward output of 
products for which existing money 
will be spent because such goods 
are needed or demanded by con- 
sumers. When this sort of produc- 
tion catches up with the “pent up” 
purchasing power accumulated in 
the war years, there will be an 
equilibrium of money supply and 
goods. and therefore the danger of 
inflation will have nassed. 

But, 2s stated in the “Porgy and 


The fact that under our credit 
economy, additional production it- 
self creates increased money sup- 
ply seems to have been generally 
neglected in this argument. True, 


|a few specialists, as, for example, 


Professor Robert Warren of the 
School of Advanced Studies, has 
pointed this out—but the great 
mass of economists, bankers and 
business men still fail to grasp its 
full significance. 

If, in essence, goods and ser- 
vices are exchanged for goods and 
services (as every student of ele- 
mentary economics is taught), will 
not the required money as a 
mechanism for effecting the ex- 
changes be created? It has long 
been an accepted principle of eco- 
nomic theory that the greater the 
volume of consumers’ goods pro- 
duced under a balanced condition 
of effective supply and. demand, 
the greater will be the number and 
the size of exchanges, and, under 
the ideal of a perfect system of 
barter, no increase in money sup- 
ply is necessary. In fact, wher- 
ever barter exists, money is 
needed only to balance disequili- 
bria in demand and supply, just as 
in international trade, gold is 
needed and used to bring about a 
balance of payments. But, under 
a money economy in the modern 
distributive process, a greater 
supply of currency (i.e. the ex- 
change medium) is essential to 
effect an increased number of ex- 
change transactions, if prices in 
terms of money are to remain 
stable. Yet, the chief defect in 
this so-called quantity theory of 
money (as graphically represented 
in the Fisher Equation) is that one 
side of the equation (volume of 
goods) is affected by a corre- 
sponding change in the opposite 
side (money-supply). In other 
words, a weight added to one side 
of the scales automatically places 
a weight on the other side. 

Thus, increased money supply 
can and usually does arise from 
increased production, when credit 
is employed in procuring that in- 
creased production. Hence, credit 
expands with greater production 
and with increase in exchanges, 
and contracts when production is 
reduced. If, however, credit is re- 
strained and kept in proper bal- 
ance by checks on its quality and 
quantity, and production is also 
adjusted to consumers’ needs (i.e. 
does not become “unbalanced’’) 
the price level is not likely to be 
substantially affected by changes 
in the scale of production. There 
will accordingly be no inflation or 
deflation, particularly when the 
credit is of a self-liquidating na- 
ture, i.e. when it increases and de- 
creases the means of payment as 
it is correspondently increased or 
decreased. 

Function of Self-Liquidating 

Credit 


All self-liquidating credit is 
concerned with the process of cre- 
ating values to be exchanged. It 
is thus distinguished from capital 
credit. In the language so fre- 
quently used by the Federal Re- 
serve Board (in its rulings re- 
garding “eligible paper” for dis- 
count), self-liquidating credit is 
based on “values in existence.” By 
this is meant that it is represented 
by a value which is in the process 
of being produced or exchanged 
for money. It is when credit is 
extended and currency thereby 
created for the purpose of merely 
enhancing values (as when there 
is inordinate speculation, fore- 
stalling, hoarding and the like), or 
when credit is used to foster pro- 
duction that is not needed (i.e. 
cannot be exchanged), or when 
credit is used to create currency 
for making permanent invest- 
ments, that prices are affected and 
inflation can take root and have 
a rapid and noxious growth. 

Now, if these deductions are 
sound (and their soundness is evi- 





\denced by their adoption as the | 
foundation principles of central ' 





banking throughout the world) 
any increase in volume of civilian 
production brought about by the 
use of self-liquidating credit will 
not affect present inflation pres- 
sure. It will mean no reduction 
in costs or prices! It will not cause 
the dollar to return to its pre-war 
value, and it will not reduce the 
so-called existing money surplus. 

How Inflation May Be Curbed 

If prices are to be reduced and 
inflation curbed under increased 
production, the result must be ac- 
complished without an expansion 
of commercial credits. Of course, 
it could also be accomplished by 
fiscal policy which would dimin- 
ish the inflated volume of circu- 
lating medium created by govern- 
ment fiat under war emergency. 
The latter is undoubtedly the san- 
est and ‘safest method though not 
the easiest, since it will lead to 
higher interest rates, and disturb 
price adjustments. All this means 
that money should not be kept 
cheap, but it should be made dear, 
if inflation is to be curbed. This 
has been the weapon against in- 
flation and excess credit expan- 
sion in the past under a sound 
central banking system. A rise in 
the discount rate has been in most 
cases followed by a fall in prices 
and a curb on speculation. But 
these principles, so long acknowl- 
edged as sound, seem now to be 
ignored. 

Of course, under present condi- 
tions, the task of making money 
dear by reducing its volume or 
severely restricting credit is dif- 
ficult and complicated. - It is a 
remedy which may have serious 
adverse effects. But it should be 
borne in mind that with the 
swollen volume of deposits in the 
banks, more commercial credit is 
now available than ever before, 
and thus more currency can be 
created than ever before. The pos- 
sibility of excessive credit expan- 
sion under the lax reserve re- 
quirements of the Federal Reserve 
System is almost astronomical. 

Moreover, without a convertible 
currency, there is no natural or 
effective check on the volume of 
the circulating medium. Thus, we 
can have a great boom, with full 
employment and an industrial ex- 
pansion and prosperity. But should 
production be allowed to get out 
of balance so that the distributive 
function cannot operate normally, 
we will again have a “grand 
bust,’ regardless of continuation 
of OPA, or other economic con- 
trols, or so-called precautionary 
measures that the Administration 
and Congress might enact. 

If the foregoing reasoning is 
sound, it should be evident that 
production should not be “forced” 
as a hot-house plant; that it 
should not be fostered by unlim- 
ited bank credit; that “sound risk” 
banking principles should be fol- 
lowed to a greater degree than 
ever in granting bank loans; and 
that a safer and sounder mone- 
tary system should be adopted 
than the present mongrel, crazy- 
quilt, ramshackle existing one. 
Instead of enacting laws to en- 
courage unneeded and uneconom- 
ical production; instead of cre- 
ating additional credit «agencies 
to compete with private insti- 
tutions; instead of keeping in- 
terest rates low by choking the 
mation with “greenbacks” in the 
form of a monetized national debt, 
let the government economists 
strive to return to a system of 
production and distribution which 
automatically will balance the 
money supply or so-called pur- 
chasing power with the needs of 
sound business. Let us again re- 
turn to the old idea, which the 
nation struggled so long to estab- 
lish—an elastic money supplu— 
expanding and contracting with 
the need of the times, and based 
on “values in existence.” Let us 
reestablish a monetary and bank- 
ing system which will serve to 
check credit over-expansion and 
keep the value of the monetary 
unit relatively stable. 





Liquidation of HOLG Assured : 
Without Loss to Govt., Fahey Reports 


Final operating figures of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
to last Jan. 1 assure the liquidation of the Corporation without a 


dollar of loss to the Government 


instead of the half a billion to a 


billion dollars deficit predicted when HOLC was created, John H. 
Fahey, Commissioner of the Federal Home Loan Bank Administra- 


tion, reported on April 6. 


The Corporation was more than three- 


fourths liquidated at the year end,® — 





with its $3,500,000,000 total invest- 
ment now down to $853,951,000, 
Mr. Fahey stated. It is indicated 
that during 1945, HOLC had a net 
operating profit of $22,600,000, 
after paying all administrative 
expenses, bond interest and prop- 
erty losses; it is added that the 
cumulative losses of $337,246,000 
taken by the Corporation in the 
sale of houses it was obliged to 
foreclose has been reduced by net 
earnings to a balance of $50,371,- 
000 at the close of the year. Mr. 
Fahey on April 6 said: 


“As HOLC estimated six years 
ago, it is now apparent that, when 
liquidation is completed, the Cor- 
poration will be able to return to 
the U. S. Treasury its $200,000,000 
of capital instead of suffering 
losses of a half a billion to a bil- 
lion dollars, generally expected in 
1933 when the Corporation was 
established to aid distressed home 
owners and halt the real estate 
and mortgage panic of the time. 
When the Corporation’s affairs are 
wound up, the Treasury will also 
receive a moderate return on the 
capital provided. 


“Of the 198,168 properties the 
Corporation took over during its 
operations, 197,799 had been sold 
by the first of this year. The bal- 
ance of 368 on hand has since been 
more than cut in half. The fore- 
closed homes were sold as rapidly 
as the real estate market would 
permit and all but a small propor- 
tion were disposed of before the 
United States entered the war.” 

The advices from the Corpora- 
tion state: 

“Over a period of three years 
‘ending in 1936, HOLC refinanced 
more than a million delinquent 
mortgages, which on the average 
were then in default nearly two 
years on principal and interest and 
three years on taxes. 


“During 1945, the loans were 
paid in full or reduced by regular 
principal payments to the extent 
of $249,C00,000 and the number of 
remaining borrowers’ accounts de- 
clined from 586,000 to 483,000. 
Over two-thirds of these accounts 
now have balances due of less 
than $2,000 and nearly 40% of 
them are less than $1,000. 


“Up to the end of December 
1945, more than 348,000 of the 
Corporation’s borrowers, or over 
one-third of the total, had paid off 
their loans in full before final 
payments were due, out of their 
own ‘savings. The Corporation 
charged to its operating expenses 
over $58,000,000 of costs incident 
to placing the loans on its books. 
It advanced $465,000,000 for taxes, 
$225,000,000 to repair and recondi- 
tion the houses on which it made 
loans and $18,000,000 to absorb 
delinquent insurance premiums. 


“At its peak of operations, ad- 
ministrative expenses of the Cor- 
poration were at the rate of nearly 
$37,500,000 a year and 21.000 peo- 
ple were employed. HOLC’s ap- 
propriation for the present year is 
$5,660,000. This is a reduction of 
over $3,600,000 from two years 
ago, Personnel now employed by 
the Corporation number 1,550.” 


Redeem Belgian Bonds 


J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., and 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, as sinking fund administra- 
tors for the Kingdom of Belgium 
external loan 30-year sinking 
fund 7% gold bonds due 1955, 
have drawn by lot for redemption 
on June 1, 1946, $1.178,500 prin- 
cipal amount of said bonds. Pay- 
ment at 10742% and interest to 
June 1, 1946 will be made at the 
offices of the administrators in 
New York. 


More Trading Posts 
Opened By Curb Exch. 


Indicative of the increase im 
trading volume enjoyed by the 
securities exchanges in recent 
months is an announcement made 
on April 15 by the New York 
Curb Exchange that two additional 
trading posts would be opened for 
use on its trading floor that day. 
The announcement pointed out 
that considerable congestion has 
developed on the Curb Exchange 
floor during recent active sessions 
and that a general redistribution 
of stock issues has been coordin- 
ated with the opening of the new 
posts to relieve the situation. The 
announcement also said: 

One of the chief benefits ex- 
pected to result from this action. 
and one which will aid firm cus= 
tomers, is a general speeding up 
of the telephone quotations serv-. 
ice to member firms. Four new 
quotation board sections in the 
quotation room of the exchange 
will be activated simultaneoushy 
with the opening of the new posts 
The general redistribution o 
stock issues among the trading 
floor posts will result in a simile 
more practicable distribution o’ 
the work load in the quotatio 

room. 

The quotation service, activit- 
of which was cut back sever: 
years ago when market activit 
declined, has been handling a 
average of 40,000 incoming tele 
phone requests for stock quota. 
tions daily during the recent surg 
of trading activity. Furnishing c. 
quotations will be considerabl: 
speeded un by this new expansio’ 
particularly during the first ha™ 
hour of trading each day, whe: 
the quotation room has been aver- 
aging 10.000 incoming calls, th: 
Curb Exchange believes. 

- een 3. 


British Council of 
Foreign Bondholders 
Rejects Bond Plan 


President Anastasio Somoza 0’ 
Nicaragua has announced that th« 
Council of Foreign Bondholder: 
in London has rejected his gov 
ernment’s proposal for a reduc- 
tion from 4% to 3% and 1% 
amortization on outstanding 
bonds. The savings, he said, were 
to have been used to pay urgent 
bills incurred in connection with 
the war and for payments to the 
United States Government for 
Lend-Lease and obligations of the 
Export-Import Bank. He added 


that General Irving A. Lindberg, 
Minister of Customs and Trade 
and trustee and fiscal agent of 
the government’s 1909 sterling 
bonds, may go to London to dis- 
cuss the matter with bondholders. 


Air Mail to Far East States 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced on April 17, that articles 
acceptable for dispatch to Brunei, 
Burma, Hong Kong, Macao, Malay 
States (Federated and Non-fed- 
erated), North Borneo, Sarawak, 
Siam, and Straits Settlements will 
be forwarded by eir when pre- 
paid at the rate of 70 cents per 
half-ounce or fraction thereof. 
Articles for Siam, it is stated, 
may not exceed two ounces, while 
articles for the other destinations 
listed above may weigh up to 4 





pounds 6 ounces. 
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Hedging Against Inflation 


(Continued from page 2216) 
or benefited alike, there would 
be “nothing to it.” Individuals 
and economic groups endeavor to 
take advantage of the situations 
created by rising prices, or to 
hedge against their adverse ef- 
fects. As prices rise, the national in- 
come tends to rise with them. Some 
elements of the community em- 
brace the opportunity to acquire a 
larger share of the total. Other 
elements suffer a decline in the 
percentage of the total available 
to them. Over-all, for the time 
being, there is an apparent “wash- 
out” of effects. Actually, however, 
inflation spawns inefficiency. So 
when a state of disequilibrium is 
created, and differential effects on 
important groups of persons are 
experienced, social wellbeing is 
impaired, and economic growth 
retarded. This is the compelling 
reason to discover and to maintain 
equilibrium in the economy and 
thereby promote maximum pro- 
ductive efficiency. 


Chart 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1936 1938 


Charts 3 and 5 show the differ- 
ential effects of disequilibria—in- 
flationary and deflationary. Note 
the differential effect of inflation, 
since 1940, upon the several eco- 
nomic groups, especially upon re- 
cipients of interest. 

Persons dependent on interest 
or other fixed incomes are com- 
monly considered the chief vic- 
tims of inflation. If inflated prices 
were to remain on a high plateau 
far above trend, such persons 
would be permanently injured by 
inflation. Historically, as shown 
by Charts 1 and 2, they have been 
injured by inflation only for lim- 
ited periods; moreover, the inju- 
ries have been offset by advan- 
tages accruing to them from price 
deflation. If history is to repeat 
and inflated prices are to return 
to price trends, such persons will 
experience only temporary finan- 
cial disadvantage from inflation 
and, possibly, temporary financial 
advantage from a succeeding de- 
flation. 


Chart 1 
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So I turn now to the main eco- 
nomic problem of these persons— 
a matter of growing importance 
to them even in the absence of 
inflation. 

The problem of the fixed in- 
come group is presented graph- 
ically by Chart 6. The smoothed- 
out trends are based upon the 
most authoritative data. It is as- 
sumed for convenience that a 
fixed income, sufficient to provide 
a satisfactory standard of living, 
was set up for an individual in 
1900. The dash line shows the 
continuance of the fixed dollar in- 
come. But the cost of living, Chart 
{ 2, trends substantially upward 
'even in the absence of inflation. 
The fixed dollar income’s purchas- 
ing power, therefore, declines 
steadily. This fact is portrayed by 
the lower solid line of Chart 6. 


But this is not all. Our econ- 
omy is dynamic, experiencing ac- 
celerative growth. It is providing 
higher and higher standards of 
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Chart 4 


Chart 10 
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living. This is shown by Charts 7 
and 8 plotted .respectively on 
semi-logarithmic and plain block 
paper. 
the rate of change was Onily 0.25% 
per annum; in recent years, that 
is, just before Pearl Harbor, the 
trend of growth of the standard of 
living was much more rapid— 
about 2.5% per annum—and ap- 
pears destined to rise even faster. 

The upper heavy line of Chart 6 





dividual should rise in the ab- 
isence of changes in the cost of liv- 


ing in order to participate in the | 
general rise in the standard of liv- | 


ling. The interval between, the 
uppermost line and the lowermost 
line indicates how far short the 
|income of the fixed income recipi- 
}ent is of providing for trend 
|changes in the cost of living and 


|trend changes in the standard of | 


living. 
The case for 
| whose living 


the individual 
is to be provided 


|}out of income from an all-inclu- | 


| sive portfolio of common stocks is 


‘somewhat better than that of the ~ 


Chart 2 
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One hundrea. years ago | 


shows how the income of an in- | 


| fixed income recipient. Neverthe- 
| less, it is still deplorably short of 
being sufficient to provide against 
the rising trend of the cost of 
living on the one hand and for a 
rising standard of living on the 
other. The essential facts are pre- 
sented by the graphs of Chart 9. 
The portfolio provides a slowly 
rising dollar income—rising, how- 
ever, more slowly than the trend 
of the cost of living, and, there- 
fore, as shown by the lower heavy 
line of Chart 9 does not even 
yield sufficient income to main- 
tain the 1900 standard of living. 

Moreover, as in the case of the 
fixed income recipients (Chart 6) 
the dollar dividend-income makes 
no provision whatever for the cost 
of increases in the standard of liv- 
ing. The funds required to pro- 
vide for the rising standard of liv- 
ing are indicated by the upper- 
most line (real per capita national 
income) on the chart. 

The simplified graphs (Charts 6 
and 9) have presented the most 
favorable situations. If changes in 

(Continued on page 2245) 
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portfolios have to be made be- 
cause of maturity of securities, or 
for other reasons, the following 
adverse effects must be taken into 
the reckoning: 

1. For many years income from 
fixed income securities has 
been generally declining. 
Chart 10. 

Income from equities is in- 
creasing at a declining rate 
because: first, there is a 
slowing down of the rate of 
increase in the market value 
of common stocks; and sec- 
ond, yields on market values 
are slowly declining. Charts 
11 and 12. 
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Capital appreciation (increase in 


market values) may be considered 
) an offset to the disadvantages re- 
|cited above in the event that li- 
| quidation of portfolio is employed 
to defray living expenses. 


| It becomes clear from the fore- | 


| going that in order to provide re- 
|cipients of fixed incomes or in- 
‘comes from industrial equities 
|with sufficient funds to meet 


respective portfolios at the outset 
must yield large excesses of in- 
come over the needs of the early 
years. As an alternative an ar- 


Chart 6 


| rangement 


may be made by 
which total adequate purchasing 


| power will be derived from the 


sum of income and liquidation of 


| principal, as by a special type of 


annually 
short, 


growing annuity. In 
certain kinds of income 


| just adequate at the beginning of 


|come totally 


a span of life are bound to be- 
inadequate over a 


| period of years unless fundamen- 
| gradually rising living costs and | 
| to enjoy average participation in | 
the rising standard of living, the | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


tal trends of our economy are re- 
versed. The last mentioned pos- 


sibility is not likely of realization | 


within a generation — maybe, 
much longer. 

What other 
provisions can 


income 
made to cope 


kinds of 
be 
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|with the conditions of our dy- 
|Mamic economy? Charts 3 and 5 
indicate how the agricultural 
|}community and the entrepreneu- 
|rial group—so-called small busi- 
i|ness and professional men, etc.— 
|meet the situation. In the long 
run they “do all right.” So also do 
| those who find a place of useful- 
ness in the industrial, commercial, 
and service activities of the com- 
munity as wage and salary earn- 
ers. 

Perhaps the best hedge of all is 
|afforded by a place on the payroll 
lof a business entity, demand for 
| whose service holds up well in all 
| phases of all business cycles. The 


Chart 7 


trend of wages of employees in 
general is approximately pre- 
sented by the wages of persons 
employed in manufacturing. The 
incomes of all workers follow this 
|long-term trend, though for some 
| there is a long, and, therefore, 
| nearly intolerable, lag between 
|changes in the rising costs and 
‘standards of living, on the one 
| hand, and in earnings with which 
| to meet these cost changes, on the 
|other hand. The hurts inflicted 
|thereby point to the need for mak- 
ing frequent, appropriate changes 
to the pertinent factors of our 
idynamic and rapidly changing 
l|economy. 
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The Problems of Tax Revision 


* (Continued from page 2219) 
Surely it is not a crime for the 
Federal Government to have a 
budgetary surplus and the retire- 
ment of debt which it makes pos- 
Sible. A time of strong inflation- 
ary forces when incomes are high 
is the ideal time for a budgetary 
surplus. In a_ statement last 
Thursday (April 11, 1946), Presi- 
dent Truman said: “It is the aim 
of our fiscal policy to balance the 
budget for 1947 and to retire na- 
tional debt in boom times such as 
these. In our present fight against 
inflation, fiscal policy has a vital 
role to play. A continuation of 
our present policy, which is to 
maintain the existing tax struc- 
ture for the present, and to avoid 
nonessential expenditures, is the 
best fiscal contribution we can 
make to economic stability.” 


Not Time for Tax Structure 
Revision 


In view of the undesirability 
of tax reduction, this is not the 
time for structural revision either 
since most, if not all plans, for 
the postwar structural revision of 
the Federal tax system would in- 
volve reduction of revenues. 

This does not imply any aban- 
donment of the idea that post-war 
tax revision will be needed. 
Rather it suggests that the present 
is a good time to examine the 
problems of postwar tax revision. 

Let us pass in brief review the 
objectives to be achieved in a re- 
vision of the tax system. In his 
1945 Annual Report, Secretary of 
the Treasury Vinson outlined 
these objectives as follows: 

“Broadly stated, our objective 
is a tax structure with which the 
taxpayer, the Government, and 
the national economy can live and 
prosper. 


“The tax structure that taxpay- 
ers, both individual and corporate, 
can best live with will meét the 
test of fairness by relying -on lev- 
ies based on ability to pay. It will 
leave the individual adequate in- 
centive to risk his funds in pro- 
ductive enterprise. It will be 
made up of taxes which are easy 
to understand and simple and con- 
venient to pay. 

“The tax structure that the 
Government can best live with 
will produce the revenue needed 
to carry on the functions of Gov- 
ernment. It will distribute taxes 
in a manner designed to serve the 
ends of national economic policy. 
It will be made up of taxes which 
can be administered fairly and 
economically. 


“The tax structure which the 
economy can best live and prosper 
with will rely on those tax meas- 
ures which strengthen the forces 
making for a high level of na- 
tional income and that tend to 
offset the forces making for in- 
stability in our economy.” 


Combatting Inflationary Pressure 


One of the economic objectives 
of tax policy which is particularly 
important at this time is to combat 
inflationary pressure. Throughout 
the war, as well as at the present 
time, the demand, especially for 
consumers’ goods and services, has 
been excessive in relation to sup- 
ply, with resulting pressure to- 
wards inflationary increases in 
prices. Taxes help to combat in- 
flationary pressure by draining 
off spendable funds into the 
Treasury and thereby reducing 
the demand for goods. When the 
source of the demand is govern- 
mental expenditure in excess of 
revenue, taxes are particularly 
appropriate as a method of com- 
batting inflationary forces. 

Taxation has another bearing on 
inflation. The best preventive and 
cure of inflation is to increase 
production. Tax policy can con- 
tribute to this end by minimizing 
the restrictions which taxes place 
on production. 


I do not want to leave the im- 
pression that taxation is in itself 
a sufficient method of combatting 


inflation. For one thing, public 
resistance to increasing taxes 
when they are needed for infla- 
tion control may make their ef- 
fective use impossible. Moreover, 
taxation is too unrefined an in- 
strument for certain kinds of in- 
flationary situations. Thus, after 
a great war the extent of the 
shortages of different goods and 
services vary so widely that no 
general impact on _. purchasing 
power could meet the problems 
existing in different industries. 
Under these circumstances specific 
control measures are required in 
addition to a general anti-infla- 
tionary fiscal policy. 


Restrictions that Reduce 
Production 


Although over the last few 
years we have continually had to 
face the threat of inflation, over 
our national economic history as 
a whole this has been a relatively 
uncommon condition. Much more 
common has been the problem of 
promoting and maintaining a high 
level of business activity and em- 
ployment. We have by no means 
forgotten the long period of de- 
flation and depression which 
marked the greater part of the 
1930’s. Accordingly, when post- 
war tax revisions are made, an 
important objective will undoubt- 
edly be to remove restrictions that 
reduce the volume of business ac- 
tivity and employment. There are 
a number of ways in which taxes 
may reduce the volume of busi- 
ness activity and employment. An 
obvious one is by repressing de- 
mand, both consumer demand for 
goods and services and invest- 
ment demand for labor, materials, 
and capital goods. Without a high 
level of consumer demand and 
investment demand, markets will 
be inadequate to absorb the goods 
poured out at a high level of pro- 
duction and employment, with de- 
flation and depression the inevi- 
table result. Accordingly, tax re- 
vision should be made with an 
eye to minimizing the repression 
on consumer and investment de- 
mand. I am quite aware that this 
is much easier to say than it is to 
carry out in a tax program. The 
clear implication is that the heav- 
iest taxes should rest on savings 


which are not used to create de-| 


mand for newly produced capital, 
but a practical tax to achieve this 


attention. 


The Tax Administration Problem 

In emphasizing equity and eco- 
nomic objectives, we should not 
lose sight of the importance of ad- 
ministration. Many a tax” that 
looks ideal on paper is worthless 
because it cannot be administered 
by a reasonable expenditure of 
Government expense and _ tax- 
payer inconvenience. The latter 
is particularly important, for a tax 
measure cannot be expected to 
continue to operate effectively if 
the taxpayer is unable to comply 
with it by a reasonable amount of 
time and effort. I do not have 
time here to discuss the possibil- 
ity of simplification in the post- 
war tax system. I should like to 
point out, however, that simpli- 
city for the many is much 
more important than simplicity 
for the few. Many of the 
more complicated provisions of 
the tax laws apply to relatively 
few taxpayers who have large and 
complex businesses and can af- 
ford to employ the professional 
talent necessary to prepare the 
necessary accounts and returns. 
Much more important than simpli- 





fying those provisions is simplifi- 
cation affecting the multitudes of 
small taxpayers who should have 
a tax system which does not re- 
quire them to employ professional 
tax experts. However, even for 
them simplicity may not be an 
unmixed blessing. It is often at- 
tainable only at the sacrifice of 
equity and perhaps of desirable 





‘economic objectives. 


The com- 





result has not yet been developed, | 
or at any rate has not come to our | 





plexities of the individual income 
tax are due in very largqe meas- 
ure to the demands of taxpayers 
for an income tax whcih will be 
as fair as it is possible to make it. 

Another factor not to be over- 
looked is that the postwar tax 
structure will be limited in part 
by the machinery and procedure 
through which changes in tax 
laws must be made. An idea that 
has been proposed frequently of 
late is that tax rates and exemp- 
tions should be rapidly moved up 
and down as economic conditions 
change in order to offset such 
changes. This proposal has been 
given the name “flexible” tax- 
ation. It is an attractive idea and 
some day it may be a reality. But 
traditional procedure for changing 
tax rates and exemptions do not 
lend themselves to the kind of 
speed required for flexible tax- 
ation and even if they did the 
public would undoubtedly be be- 
wildered and resentful at being 
forced to adjust themselves to fre- 
quent changes. At best there is 
often a considerable lag in public 
understanding. I suspect that peo- 
ple would rather not have their 
attention called to taxes by fre- 
quent changes, especially those 
that are in an upward direction. 

Occasionally people who ought 
to know better talk as if they ex- 
pect a brand new and entirely 
different tax system to result from 
postwar tax revision. Such expec- 
tations are not justified. The pes- 
simistic statement from the Bible 
that “There is no new thing under 
the sun” is almost true of tax- 
ation. There have been construc- 
tive developments and there will 
no doubt be new ones hereafter, 
but there is nothing known now 
to justify the idea of a radical 
change in the forms of taxes. The 
present Federal tax system has 
been developed over a quarter of 
a century or more and is the re- 
sult of a great deal of thought and 
effort on the part of many people. 
The best taxes known in the 
world today are by and large be- 
ing used by the Federal Govern- 
ment. They contain many curious 
anomalies but with minor excep- 
tions these are not there either by 
accident or because of ignorance, 
but have been put there by polit- 
ical pressure brought to bear by 
interested taxpayers. That kind 
of an anomaly is*very hard to get 
out of the tax system. 

One of the revolutionary inno- 
vations of the wartime period is 
our system of current individual 
income tax payment, including the 
withholding by employers of tax 
on salaries and wages, and the 
estimating and current quarterly 
payment of tax on income not 
subject to withholding. The first 
official recommendation for with- 
holding was probably that of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Morgenthau, in November 1941 
Withholding entered the tax sys- 
tem in a small way with the Vic- 
tory tax in January 1943 and was 
put on substantially the present 
basis in July 1943 by the Current 
Tax Payment Act. This act also 
provided for the system of esti- 
mate, as well as a method of tran- 
sition from the old to the new 
collection method. 

These new methods of income 
tax payment are not perfect. The 
withholding system tends to keep 
a person from having a clear 
knowledge of this income on the 
one hand and of his income taxes 
on the other. Thesystemof current 
estimate has proved worrisome to 
some people, which is probably 
due to an imperfect knowledge of 
the alternative methods of esti- 
mating which are allowed. But 
there are great advantages. The 
current payment system is more 
convenient, makes payment eas- 
ier, and results in more complete 
collection. There are occasional 
complaints but it is my impres- 
sion that employers, employees, 
and professional people alike are 
in general well pleased with the 
system and would not wish to see 





it repealed. It is important to live 


up to the spirit of the current 
payment system as well as to its 
letter by keeping genuinely cur- 
rent throughout the year and not 
merely catching up by the end of 
the year. The people who are 
most pleased with the system 
seem to be those who deliberately 
overpay their tax so that they are 
certain to be cut of debt to the 
Government for tax liability. 
Although it would be foolhardy 
to forecast probable postwar tax 
revisions, it may be helpful to ex- 
amine briefly some of the ques- 
tions or issues that are likely to 
come up for consideration. I hope 
you will not try to read a Treas- 
ury position into my remarks, 
especially since many of the mat- 
ters are still in the study stage 
which must precede, or at any 
rate ought to precede, the deter- 
mination of an official position. 


Corporation. Taxes 

A problem whieh has received 
a great deal of c@@Sideration both 
inside and outside, 6f the Govern- 
ment concerns the position of the 
corporation in the-tax structure. 
It is generally recognized that the 
present methods 6f taxing corpo- 
rate income leave: much to be de- 
sired. Where corporate profits 
are distributed to stockholders an 
element of so-callé@ “double tax- 
ation” results since the corporate 
income is subject to tax once at 
the corporate level, and the re- 
maining income again at the in- 
dividual level. The extent to 
which this double taxation is real 
as well as apparent depends in 
large part on the extent to which 
the corporation is able to shift its 
taxes to other people, for example, 
workers or customers. If there is 
complete shifting the double tax- 
ation dsiappears and if there is 
partial shifting the double taxa- 
tion is reduced. 

To the extent to which there is 
double taxation of corporate prof- 
its income earned through corpo- 
rations is taxed at substantially 
higher rates than is other income, 
and the distribution of the tax is 
not in accordance with a system 
of progressive rates. 

Where corporate profits are not 
distributed, the income earned 
through the corporation is in nu- 
merous cases taxed at highly fa- 
vorable rates in comparison with 
business income earned through 
proprietorships or _ partnerships, 
and in comparison with other in- 
come. 

Correcting the situation is not a 
simple problem. The prices of 
outstanding corporate securities 


have become adjusted to the pres- | 


ent tax system. A substantial re- 
duction of the so-called double 
tax would give undeserved wind- 
falls to the many owners of these 
securities who purchased them 
under the expectation of taxes no 
more favorable than those im- 
posed under existing law. The 
future investment in new corpo- 
rations, however, will depend on a 
prospect of income sufficient to 
pay both the cofporate tax and the 
individual tax. 

You are no doubt familiar with 
most of the proposed plans for re- 
vising the corporate tax structure. 
At one extreme are proposals to 
repeal the corporate tax alto- 
gether. These proposals not only 
reflect a lack of political reality 
but also leave unsolved the prob- 
lem of the accumulation of un- 
taxed profits in the corporation. 
Proposals for repeal of corporate 
taxation are sometimes accom- 
panied by proposals for forcing 
profits out of the corporation. 

Another proposal would tax 
corporations like partnerships, 
that is, the corporation would pay 
no tax as such but stockholders 
would be taxed on their distribu- 
tive share of the undistributed 
profits of the corporation. This 
also seems an unrealistic proposal, 
especially if applied to larger cor- 
porations with many stockholders. 
For one thing, the tracing of the 
eventual owners of the undistrib- 
uted profits would be an ex- 
tremely complicated matter with 


respect to many 
Moreover, many stockholders 
would be placed in the embarrass- 
ing position of having taxes to 
pay without any _ satisfactory 
method of getting funds with 
which to pay them. 

A third proposal is to permit 
corporations to deduct in whole or 
in part the dividends they pay on 
preferred stock and common stock 
in the same manner as bond inter- 
est is now deductible. This has 
been objected to in some quarters 
because of its resemblance to the 
undistributed profits tax. 

Another proposed method is the 
partial exemption of dividends re- 
ceived by stockholders so as to 
allow for the tax paid by the cor- 
poration. This has a number of 
disadvantages, among them the 
fact that where the corporation 
succeeded in shifting its tax the 
stockholder would be receiving a 
special tax reduction not available 
to anyone else. 


Still another proposal is to treat 
the corporation tax as a withhold- 
ing tax and to treat dividend In- 
come for tax purposes in a manner 
similar to salaries and wages. 
That is, the tax would be com- 
puted to the stockholder on the 
basis of grdss dividends before the 
withholding of tax and the stoek- 
holder would be given a tax credit 
for the tax withheld and paid on 
his behalf by the corporation. This 
method is followed in Great Brit- 
ain. 

There are, of course, many peo- 
ple who would prefer to make no 
change in the structure whatever, 
allowing the double taxation to 
continue but reducing its scope by 
reducing the corporate tax rate 
and the individual tax rate. These 
and other methods of taxing cor- 
porations have been proposed and 
are under consideration. There 
seems to be wide disagreement 
even, and perhaps I should say 
particularly, among businessmen 
as to which method would in the 
long run have relatively the most 
desirable effect on the economy. 


Averaging of Income 

One reason for concern about 
‘corporation taxation is the belief 
ithat business expansion and the 
iwillingness to take risks are re- 
duced thereby. This reason, as 
well as others. also underlies pro- 
posals for the more effective aver- 
aging of income over a period of 
years. The income accounting pe- 
riod under our income tax system 
is, of course, a 12-month calendar 
or fiscal year. The accounting 
year is defective in that there are 
many items of income and ex- 
pense which cannot readily be at- 
tributable to any specific one- 
year period. Perhaps more im- 
portant is the fact that with the 
one-year accounting period fluc- 
tuating incomes commonly pay 
more taxes than if the same total 
amount of income is received in a 
steady stream. Conceivably, the 
taxes on widely fluctuating in- 
come may be more than the total 
income over a period of years. 

Our tax system has already 
taken into account these defects 
by introducing elements of aver- 
aging. Business incomes and 
losses are averaged to the extent 
that losses may be carried back 
for two years and carried forward 
for two years. There are also 
minor specific provisions, notably 
the option to lawyers and some 
other groups to average income 











riod of 36 months or longer is 
received in concentrated form. 


in postwar tax revision. 1 
longer carryovers of business 


though in part the lengthening of 
the period would be for the pur- 


carryback which has proved de- 


carryover of losses is, of course, 
not the equivalent of complete 
‘averaging for businesses. Both in- 
dividuals and corporations are 
supject to progressive rates and 
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the effect of averaging is to pre- 
vent the bunchmg of income re- 
ceived in specific years and taxed 
in the absence of averaging at 
higher bracket rates. Incomes 
tromy nonbusiness sources receive 
no tax relief from these carry- 
overs. 

A recent proposal is to allow a 
earryback and a carryover of un- 
used exemptions somewhat analo- 
gous to the carryback and carry- 
forward of business losses. Thus, 
if a family in one year has income 
tess than the personal and de- 
pendent exemptions, while in the 
next year it has income in excess 
of such. exemptions and accord- 
ingly subject to tax, the unused 
exemption of the earlier year 
could -be carried forward and off- 
set against the taxable income of 
the later year. The carryback and 
carryover of unused exemptions 
would, of course, benefit only 
those individuals whose incomes 
in some years fall below the ex- 
emption level, but there are mil- 
lions of such families. 

There are many individuals 
who do not have business losses 
and whose incomes do not fall be- 
low the exemption level who nev- 
ertheless pay higher taxes because 
their incomes are bunched in oc- 
easional years instead of being 
spread relatively evenly over a 
period of years. Authors, actors, 
professional men, and business- 
men alike often work for many 
years for a moderate return and 
finally make a “killing” in some 
While on the 
average their income remains 
moderate for the particular year, 
it extends to the higher brackets 
and they may derive relatively 
little from it net of tax. 

Unfortunately, the application 
of averaging plans thus far de- 
vised would greatly complicate 
the income tax system. Perhaps 


‘ averaging would be worth the ad- 


ditional complication, not only be- 
cause it would reduce i equities 
but also because it would reduce 
to some extent business risks. 


Capital Gains and Losses 

A particular type of income for 
which averaging has been pro- 
posed is capital gains. Capital 
gains taxed in the year of realiza- 
tion have often accrued over a 
long period of years. Averaging 
would spread the income and thus 
in some cases reduce the tax. 
Quite aside from averaging, how- 
ever, a reexamination of the tax- 
ation of capital gains and losses 
may occur in connection with 
postwar tax revision. Few provi- 
sions of the income tax law have 
been more frequently changed or 
given rise to more dissatisfaction 
than those relating to capital 
gains and losses. The story of the 
blind men and the elephant is 
applicable to capital 
gains and losses. There are so 
many different ways of looking 
at them which affect the attitudes 
towards their taxation. Thus, one 
person watching the rise and fall 
im security values may conclude 
that capital gains are not income 
at all but accretions to capital and 
that as such they should not be 
taxed. Another person, observing 


. the fur coats, jewelry, entertain- 


ment, trips to Florida, and other 
expenditures being financed from 
capital gains will be convinced 


‘that capital gains are certainly in- 


come, at least in the minds of the 
people who receive them. A per- 
son whose job is to maintain in- 
vestment portfolios in the best 
possible condition and who must 
constantly buy and sell securities 
with this in mind will see in the 
tax on capital gains an obstacle to 
sound investment policy. A per- 
son who is sensitive to inequities 
may see in the failure ever to tax 
as income the capital gains which 
accrue on securities held until 
death, a major violation in the 
ability-to-pay principle. A person 
close to the security markets may 
conclude that the capital gains tax 
discourages the sale of securities 
and that it therefore accentuates 
end vrolongs speculative booms. 
Another person, looking at the 


the differentially low rate of cap- 
ital gains taxation induces people 
to buy securities as the easiest 
way to make net income after 
taxes and thus causes or stimu- 
lates the boom. Still another per- 
son may tnink what happens to 
the stock market to be of little 
consequence to the country as a 
whole and accordingly would not 
let the effects of the capital gains 
tax on the market weigh much in 
his judgment. One person may 
deplore the inducement that the 
differentially low capital gains 
tax rate presents to high-income 
executives, causing them to resign 
their positions and seek their for- 
tunes by building up businesses of 
their own, which they may keep 
until death or sell subject to the 
capital gains tax rates. Another 
person may think this result is 
desirable in stimulating the 
growth of new businesses. Still 
other persons may be distressed 
by the efforts—many of them suc- 
cessful—-which are being made to 
transform ordinary income into 
capital gains and thus escape the 
higher rates. 

Certainly none of the many pro- 
posals for changing the capital 
gains tax system would satisfy all 
of these people. It has been pro- 
posed to subject capital gains to 
full taxation, allowing full deduc- 
tion for losses, with averaging 
over a period of years. It has 
been proposed to accrue the in- 
creases in value and the decreases 
in value and tax them prior to 
realization. It has been proposed 
to separate realized capital gains 
and losses completely from other 
income and to subject them to a 
separate rate schedule. It has been 
proposed to continue the present 
taxing method, on the one hand, 
with a longer holding period and 
higher rates, and on the other 
hand, with a shorter holding pe- 
riod and lower rates. Finally, it 
has been proposed to completely 
exempt capital gains from tax- 
ation. 

The capital gains tax field thus 
does not appear to be a good place 
to take a dogmatic position. Per- 
haps it would be feasible to ap- 
proach the vroblem through new 
methods of classifying capital 
gains, recognizing differences in 
assets, in the causes of the gains, 
and in their significance for the 
economy. I hasten to say I have 
no practical suggestions along this 
line but the difficulties of the past 
suggest the desirability of some 
kind of new approach for the fu- 
ture. 


Income Tax Rates and Exemptions 

Still another solution for the 
capital gains tax problem which is 
sometimes proposed is that the 
differential between the rate im- 
posed on capital gains and that 
imposed on other income be elim- 
inated or reduced by lowering the 
taxes on other income. This prob- 
lem of rate reduction is, of course, 
a general problem and not one 
limited to the solution of the cap- 
ital gains tax problem. Undoubt- 
edly in any postwar tax revision 
there will be demands for indi- 
vidual income tax reduction at 
many different points. Some will 


incomes, others for the middle in- 
comes, still others for the highest 
incomes; some for earned incomes 
and others for investment in- 
comes. We may be sure that 
everyone will have a very strong 
argument demonstrating the eco- 
nomic desirability of his proposal. 

Thus, there will be demands to 
raise the personal and dependent 
exemptions on the ground that 
present exemptions are below the 
minimum living standard, espe- 
cially for single individuals and 
small families. There will be de- 
mands to raise the exemptions 
and lower the tax rates for the 
bottom brackets in order to pre- 
vent undue reduction of consumer 
purchasing power. There will be 
demands to decrease the rates on 
the lower middie class on the 





ground that this class is the back- 
bone of democracy and that our 


stress reductions for the bottom }- 


, 
same situation, may conclude that | socrecy is headed for trouble if the 


middle class is discouraged or de- 
stroyed. There will be demands 
to decrease the rates of taxation 
on executives in order to restore 
their incentives to take risks ana 
expand their businesses acl un- 
dertake more difficult jobs. To 
this end, there will undoubtedly 
be demands for a_e substantial 
earned income credit to reduce 
the tax on compensation and other 
earned income below the tax on 
investment income. However, 
there will also be demands to de- 
crease the tax rates’ on income 
from investments in order to en- 
courage people to take risks and 
put their money in new invest- 
ments. Undoubtedly I have missed 
some of the important demands. 
In other words, every group can 
and does make the argument that 
lower taxes on its particular seg- 
ment of income are important for 
the sound economic growth of the 
Nation. These conflicting views 
present a dilemna. It is a dilemna 
which cannot be solved by lower- 
ing everyone’s taxes; obviously 
the money must come from some- 
where. 
Family Incomes 

A somewhat less important in- 
come tax preblem is also likely to 
arise, namely, the problem of tax- 
ing the income of families. Like 
many other tax problems, this one 
is becoming more acute with the 
passage of time and is accentu- 
ated by high tax rates. The mar- 
ried couples in community prop- 
erty States have long enjoyed an 
advantage in Federal taxation 
which persons in the common-law 
States have contended is far out of 
proportion to any difference in 
the actual status of members of 
the family. On the other hand, in 
common-law States the practice 
has been common to reduce in- 
come taxes by making gifts of 
property from one spouse to the 
other. More recently many family 
partnerships have been set up, 
often in an effort to split the in- 
come. Perhaps the Supreme 
Court’s recent decisions will dis- 
courage this practice, but it is not 
clear just where the line can or 
should be drawn. 


Some years ago, the Treasury 
Department proposed compulsory 
joint returns as a solution for the 
problems of taxing family income. 
Compulsory joint returns would 
treat all families alike regardless 
of whether the income originated 
in the property and efforts of the 
husband, the wife, or both of 
them. However, if compulsory 
joint returns were in force, two 
single persons who married might 
after marriage have to pay higher 
total taxes than they did before on 





the same total income. This pros- 
pect gave rise to great opposition 
on the ground that compulsory 
joint returns discriminated against 
marriage and the family. Need- 
less to say, the proposal for com- 
pulsory joint returns was defeated. 
Another approach is possible to 
the family-income problem, 
namely, to allow universal divi- 
sion of income between husband 
and wife in all States. This would 
have results similar in some re- 
spects to those of compulsory joint 
returns and opposite in other re- 
spects. All families would be 





treated alike but most married 
couples would pay lower taxes 
than today at any given rate 
schedule while single persons 


up the loss of revenue would in- 
crease the taxes on single persons 
above those due under the present 
system. 

Perhaps the family-income 
question will limp along as it has 
in the past, but it would seem that 
with the higher rates, accessions 
to the group of community-prop- 
erty States, and the possible 
spread of family partnerships and 
other methods of tax avoidance, 
the problem is one which should 
be faced in the near future. 


Estate and Gift Taxes 


There appears to be no great 
amount of general public agitation 
for revision of the estate and gift 
taxes. Perhaps this is due to the 
fact that the estate tax is levied 
only at death and falls on only 
about one percent of adult deaths, 
while the gift tax similarly 
reacnes perhaps an even smaller 
proportion of individuals. The 
combined revenue yield of the 
estate and gift taxes is less than 
the liquor tax or the tobacco tax. 
In the fiscal year 1945, estate and 
gift taxes produced about one and 
one-half percent of the total Fed- 
eral revenue. 

The question arises as to 
whether these taxes should be 
made a more important revenue 
source by lowering exemptions 





and applying higher rates. Pro- 
posals along these lines would 
certainly meet with objections in 
some quarters where it is felt that 
the rates are already too high and 
should be reduced. It is probable 
that the levels of estate and gift 
taxes are more closely related to 
general social policy than to tax 
policy. 

Aside from the question of rates 
and exemptions there are impor- 
tant questions concerning the 
kinds of transfers subject to the 
estate tax. The use of life estates 
and trusts and other devices cre- 





ates substantial gaps in the estate 


would not. Rate increases to make | 


tax base in that the benefits of the 
propery,may be enjoyed by more 
than two generations with only 
one tax. The present relation of 
gift taxes to estate taxes makes it 
possible for those persons who are 
able to divide the distribution of 
their property between gifts and 
their estates to greatly reduce the 
total tax. An integraion of he 
gift and estate taxes into a single 
tax has frequently been suggested 
as a means of remedying this sit- 
uation. 

In a number of situations the 
estate tax, the gift tax, and the 


‘income tax do not fit together 


smoothly. For example, income 
from property recognized as 
transferred for purposes of gift 
tax may still be attributed to the 
donor for purposes of the income 
tax. Finally, the present relation 
of the State death taxes to Federal 
death taxes is not very logical 
since the 80% credit of State taxes 
against the Federal tax is based 
on the rates and exemptions of 
the Revenue Act of 1926 which 
bear relatively little relation to 
present exemptions and rates, par- 
ticularly rates in the higher 
brackets. 
Excise Taxes 


The excise tax yield in the fis- 
cal year 1945 was about $6 billion, 
slightly over half of which came 
from the taxes on liquor and to- 
bacco. Many of the excise taxes 
which were imposed or increased 
during the war may be considered 
unsuitable for a peacetime period. 
Accordingly, the excise taxes will 
undoubtedly be reconsidered in 
the postwar tax revision. In the 
case of the liquor tax, one of the 
factors determining the tax rate 
will be the effect of the rate on 
the ability of the enforcement au- 
thorities to prevent the _ illicit 





manufacure and distribution of 
liquor. Some of the excise taxes 
such as that applying to transpor- 
tation of property are largely 
business costs and thus enter into 
the general price level. Still other 
excises apply to certain durable 
goods, such as electrical appli- 
ances and business machines, and 
were imposed partially to discour- 
age consumption during the war. 

In addition to issues concerning 
the relative amount of revenue to 
be derived from the excise taxes, 
the choice of excises to be re- 
tained, and the rates to be applied, 
there will be less important issues 
in some cases, such as whether the 
tax should be at the manufactur- 
er’s level or the retail level. 


Payroll Taxes 


The payroll taxes for the fi- 
nancing of social security are an 
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Blough Discusses 
Tax Revise Problems 


(Continued from page 2247) 
important element of the tax sys- 
tem which I shall not discuss at 
this time. They are “1 a somewhat 
special class and are affected by 
considerations which do not arise 
in the case of most other taxes. It 
should be pointed out, however, 
that the social security payroll 
taxes are taxes in every sense of 
the word, including their impact 
on the economy and their impli- 
cations for the equity of the tax 
structure. Their relation to each 
other and to the general revenue 


structure should not be over- 
looked. 
Cenclusion 
Any or all of the tax issues 


whicn I have discussed may arise 
in the consideration of postwar 
tax revision. It may be expected 
that most of them will come up 
for consideration. However, these 
are not all of the problems and 
not even all of the major prob- 
lems which are l|-kely to arise. 
Thus, for example, the question of 
taxing business operations carried 
on by tax-exempt organizations 
will no doubt be considered. There 
are. also many minor substantive, 
technical, and administrative 
changes that will be proposed by 
taxpayers or others for consider- 
ation. It would be possible to fill 
several pages listing such issues 
but I obviously cannot do so at 
this time. 

It is clear that the problems of 
taxation are not all behind us. 
The tax problems ahead have a 
serious bearing for the future of 
the economy. Tax policy involves 
more than a political struggle 
among economic groups to push 
the burden of taxes off onto each 
other. The future development of 
the economy, the intensity of 
boom and depress:ons, the size of 
business concerns, and the volume 
of business and employment may 
all be importantly affected, in- 
deed, almost certainly will be im- 
portantly affected by the sort of 
tax policies that are adopted for 
the postwar period. It is, accord- 
ingly, of great importance that 
tax issues be considered in the 
light of the best economic know]l- 
edge. We should hope and strive 
to raise and keep the level of tax 
controversy above narrow self-in- 
terest and group interest and all 
work together to promote the na- 
tional interest. 

I 


NYSE Revises Schedule 
of Listing Fees 


The New York Stock Exchange 





made available on April 20, 
through Vice-Fresident, John 
Hliaskell, a revised schedule of 


listing fees of the Exchange, for 
the information of lawyers, ac- 
countants, and investment firms, 
and their clients concerned with 
listing securities. The announce- 
ment says: 

The revised schedule becomes 
effective July 1, 1946. However, 
any company applying to list se- 
curities prior to July 1 may, at 
its option, nay its listing fee on 
the new basis. 

The chief differcnces between 
the new revised schedule and the 
current one are as follows: 

1. The basic initial fee for stock 
is reduced from % of a cent per 
share to % of a cent per share 
for the first 2,000,000 shares, and 
“4 of a cent per share for shares 
in excess of 2,000,000. 

2. The present optional method 
of paying the listing fee on a 


» jump sum basis in lieu of a con- 


tinuing annual basis is discon- 
tinued except for additional 
shares of already listed stocks. 

3. The practice of allowing 
under certain circumstances cred- 
its on current applications from 
fees covering listings authorized 
in prior years is discontinued. 

There is no change in the fee 


(Continued from page 2219) 
eration, and what consequences 
they have for American society. | 
It is at once apparent that the de- 
cisions of business management, 
determining as they do the tenor 
of our industrial life, will affect 
the whole character of our econ- 
omy. From this standpoint, to 
grasp the aims and the methods 
which enter into the policies of 
management in a system of free 
enterprise is to gain a new insight 
into the possibilities of our eco- 
nomic growth. 

In the economics of a free so- 
ciety, the factors of production are 
not automatically assembled. It 
is creative imagination, initiative 
and enterprise which bring to- 
gether resources, equipment, and 
people and combine them for the 
purpose of producing useful goods 
and services. It is the continuous 
exercise of good management, the 
judicious choice of ends and 
means which organizes the raw 
materials of economic activity inte 
efficient and profitable units. In 
every aspect of these operations, 
from production and_ research, 
through the problems of indus- 
trial relations and marketing, 
management is called upon to ex- 
ercise precise but flexible judg- 
ment. Managers must continuous- 
ly look backward to. the original 
sources and incentives of produc- 
tion and forward to the ends for 
the sake of which production is 
undertaken. Management must at 
all times consider how best to use 
the means at hand, where to di- 
rect the energies at its command, 
and how to promote efficiency 
and economy in all spheres of 
economic behavior. All of these 
elements, and many more beside, 
make up that “know-how” that 
constitutes the difference between 
the effective or ineffective ad- 
ministration of industry. 


Managment is always a simul- 
taneous problem of proportion in 
combining men, money and mate- 
rials, of technical and economic 
policy, and of perspective in es- 
tablishing and carrying on the re- 
lationships of industry toward 
owners, competitors, consumers, 
and finally toward society itself. 
In every phase of its affairs, man- 
agement is compelled in justice to 
its own best interests to seek out 
objective standards of perform- 
ance and to apply them with self- 
searching scrutiny. 

Industrial management which is 
honest with itself must alse be 
true to the principles and aims of 
free enterprise. Management 
which adheres to the aims of en- 
terprise generally finds that it is 
possible to conduct business prof- 
itably at the same time that the 
interests of the community at 
large are advanced. Hence, both 
in the internal administration of 
industry, and in its capacity as a 
prime mover of our economic sys- 
tem, management carries a double 
responsibility not only to adhere 
to the rules of free enterprise but 
also to refrain from monopolistic 
practices and, indeed, to combat 
serious infractions by monopoly. 
It should be self-evident that de- 
partures from the rules of enter- 
prise not only injure a free econ- 
omy, but violate the premises 
upon which management is predi- 
cated. It is unfortunately true 
that within recent years adher- 
ence to the principles of free en- 
terprise has all too frequently 
been breached by efforts to domi- 
nate the market. 


Management and Monopoly 

At this point, it is appropriate 
to ask what the relationship is be- 
tween management and monop- 
oly. There is only one answer. 
It is as true today as it was when 
Adam Smith stated it as a funda- 
mental proposition that “Monopo- 
ly ...is the great enemy of good 
management.” In this same sense, 
it is illuminating to consider that 
in 1911, the very year in which 


the “Engineering News” which 
could well have served as an ob- 
ject lesson for Taylor’s thesis. The 
“Engineering News” stated: 


“We are today something like 
five years behind Germany in 
iron and steel metallurgy, and 
such innovations as are being 
introduced by our iron and steel 
manufacturers are most of them 
merely following the lead set 
by foreigners years ago. ... We 
believe the main cause is the 
wholesale consolidation which 
has taken place in American in- 
dustry. A huge organization is 
too clumsy to take up the de- 
velopment of an original idea. 
With the market closely con- 
troHed and profits certain by 
following standard methods, 
those who control our trusts do 
not want the bother of develop- 
ing anything new.” 


It would seem obvious in many 
ways that management cannot 
afford to sponsor or tolerate prac- 
tices which violate the fundamen- 
tal freedom of the market. It is 
equally obvious, however, that by 
pursuing the illusion of false sta- 
bility, by surrendering to the in- 
ertia which often follows the at- 
tainment of great size, and by 
seeking to preempt control over 
technical and economic progress, 
highly centralized management in 
many industries has so conducted 
affairs as to interfere with the 
freedom of the market. In effect, 
such acts are a denial of the va- 
lidity of our economic system. 
Such conduct may not in some in- 
stances be deliberate. But it is 
the business of management to 
know what it is doing, and to 
weigh the effects of its actions. 
The fact remains, however, that 
whether it is conscious or unwit- 
ting, the triumph of monopoly in 
a previously competitive industry 
always frustrates the operation ot 
the price system. It prevents the 
most economic allocation of re- 
sources. When monopoly becomes 
entrenched as privilege, it in- 
creasingly stifles progress, be- 
cause it must come to look upon 
progress as a threat to its own ex- 
istence. 


Anti-Trust Laws and Efficient 
Management 


There is a notion held in many 
quarters that size and efficiency 
necessarily go together. People 


the blessings of size in business 
organization, readily jump to the 
conclusion that the anti-trust laws 
interfere with efficient manage- 
ment of industry. 

But I am sure that no demon- 


of specialists like yourselves to 
prove that large-scale operations 
are not necessarily conducive to 
efficiency and that many times 
the smaller units in an industry 
may be the more efficient. This 
is not to deny that mass produc- 
tion is desirable and necessary in 
many industries. Large opera- 
tions are to be encouraged where 
they really produce greater econ- 
omy and efficiency. But the test 
is a factual one which leads to 
different results in different in- 
dustries, and it is competition 
which should decide the issue 
even among large producers. 

The anti-trust laws do not in- 
terfere with efficient mass pro- 
duction. But monopoly penalizes 
the most efficient producer in fa- 
vor of those producers'who have 
succeeded in creating’ artificial 
protective walls around’ their in- 
dustries. It seems to’ me _ that 
from the standpoint of manage- 
ment that industry is likely to be 
the most efficient which is con- 
stantly kept up on its toes by vig- 
crous competition. It may be 
large or it may be small. We 
should not be concerned by size 
as such. But we should be con- 








for bends. 


Frederick Taylor published his 
classic study of scientific manage- 


cerned with the effect of artificial 
protective parriers which in ef- 
sect supsidize ineniciency by tne 


ment, a statement was made “4 imposition of a hidden tax upon 


who hold this uncritical view of | 


stration is needed before a group | 


consumers. 

I suggest that from the stand- 
point of promoting efficiency in 
administration and management a 
competitive system preduces more 
men and women with developed 
capacity for exercising the re- 
sponsibilities of management be- 
cause they have been trained and 
seasoned by the competitive strug- 
gle. 

We have heard so much in the 
political forum about the evils of 
bureaucracy in government. 
Much is said about red tape; about 
duplication of function; about men 
and women in government service 
losing their drive and initiative 
because they are confined ‘by the 
system to mere routine tasks. I 
do not deny that in some instances 
there is warrant for this criticism. 
But I assert that the same criti- 
cism is equally valid as to many 
large business organizations in 
which exists an encrusted bureau- 
cracy that stifles individual initi- 
ative and lessens efficiency. This 
type of bureaucracy in business 
flourishes under monopolistic 
controls. It does not have a chance 
in a real competitive industry. 


Need a Dynamic Capitalism 


We live in a dynamic world. If 
the American system of free en- 
terprise is to be maintained intact, 
American capitalism must also be 
dynamic. This means that it must 
meet some very concrete specifi- 
cations. A dynamic capitalism re- 
quires constant freedom of op- 
portunity for the emergence of 
new concerns, new industries, 
new men, new products, new proc- 
esses and new markets. A vigor- 
ous capitalist economy is distin- 
guished by the existence of a con- 
stantly widening range and varie- 
ty of opportunities. We have come 
| to appreciate that there are many 
frontiers open to initiative, not 
only in invention, but also in the 
organization of new firms, in the 
promotion of new products and 
in the supply of new types of 
services. It is the prime concern 
of management in American in- 
dustry to see that access to the 
market remains free. In other 
| were, management must itself be 
| 





among the foremost to recognize 
that unless the pathways of dis- 
| covery, of initiative, and of prog- 
'ress are kept open, the scope of 
its own potential development 
will become sharply limited. 

Where necessary management 
| must be willing to accept risk. It 
must stand ready to take a chance 
and to abide by the loss or gain 
which is the outcome of an en- 
terprise system. Whether man- 
agement embarks upon a rela- 
tively hazardous enterprise or one 
'in which the iikelihood of gain 
/seems assured, it must recognize 
that the right of venture cannot 
be exclusive. Management cannot 
seek to deny to others the free- 
dom of opportunity which it 
claims as its own due. 

It is my belief that society 
makes more rapid progress and 
provides a better life for all when 








as many people as possible are ap- 
plying their wits, their imagina- 
tions, their strenuous efforts and, 
indeed, their whole abilities to ad- 
vancing the techniques of busi- 
ness and industry. We do not want 
any more people than necessary 
to be doing just routine work. We 
want an ever-increasing number 
of men and women to be func- 
tioning in jobs where there is 
an opportunity to develop what- 
ever latent powers they possess. 
We envision a system of enter- 
prise in which there is an oppor- 
tunity for every person to exer- 
cise his own peculiar capacities 
to the utmost for the satisfaction 
of his own deepest desire for self- 
expression through creative work. 
Not only does the individual de- 
velop the best that is in him un- 
der such a system, but society is 


Effect of Cartels on the Managerial Function 


the greatest area for true self-ex-~ 
pression in their work. 

Thus, management has a re- 
sponsibility to encourage and not 
stifle the individual efforts of 
those who work in industry. Un- 
der a system of competitive en- 
terprise there are both incentives 
and much greater opportunity for 
those men having managerial tal- 
ents to function freely and make 
their best contribution. Indeed, 
the extent to which such abilities 
are utilized is a criterion of good 
management in any field. 

On the other hand, if a society 
were to function according to a 
static blueprint, it seems to me 
that the duties of management 
would be more routine and less 
inherently important. The plan 
for carrying on an industry would 
come from the top. The men down 
the line would merely execute 
orders. In a free society, on the 
other hand, each superintendent, 
administrator, executive, should 
be encouraged to contribute new 
ideas and new plans. 


Cartels 


In a cartel the important de- 
cisions are all made at the top. 
The administrators down the line 
execute the policy that has been 
laid out for them, They may be 
efficient in a routine sense, but 
they do not make the impact on 
policy that men of similar talents 
could do under competitive con- 
ditions. 

In‘a competitive industry many 
men are applying their managerial 
talents in a dynamic and imag- 
inative way. They are not just 
carrying out orders. They are not 
just interpreting somebody else’s 
blueprint. They are making their 
own definite impress on policy. 
Their function has real impor- 
tance and dignity. 


Thus, I cannot urge too strongly 
that monopoly practices reduce 
the relative number of men who 
contribute to industrial policy~ 
making, and: reduce the impor- 
tance of the function of manage~ 
ment for all but the few top men. 
Just as democracy allows the in- 
dividual the greatest opportunity 
for ipolitical self-explession, so 
competitive industry provides 
more avenues for the development 
of real administrative and man- 
agerial talent. 

From this standpoint it is en- 
tirely clear that cartels, the most 
recent and the most powerful 
form of economic monopoly, have 
nothing in common with either 
the principles of good manage- 
ment in industry or the system of 
free enterprise. At the present 
time the cartel philosophy rep- 
resents the crux of the problem 
of industrial policy in this coun- 
try. We have come to see in re- 
cent years that a representative 
government, depending upon the 
freedom of opportunity to stimu- 
late economic expansion and de- 
velopment must constantly be on 


guard against the attempts of 
cartel interests to restrict enter- 
prise. Indeed we have come to 


the realization that cartels can- 
not co-exist with free enterprise, 
and that if they persist they will 
in time undermine democracy it- 
self. 


The advocates of cartels are 
seldom willing to define the terms 
in which they speak, for confu- 
sion suits their purpose—to retain 
the appearance of enterprise while 
eliminating the reality. Actually, 
despite the many facile means 
which are employed by cartels 
and their proponents to mask 
their true identity and to obscure 
their aims, the real nature and 
purposes of cartels are crystal in 
their clarity. I should like, there- 
fore, to attempt a summary of 


their unmistakable characteris- 
tics. In their simplest form, car- 
tels represent an alliance of 


monopolies for the purpose of 
dominating the market, either in 
whole fields of industry or in 





the more enriched by the produc- 
tive efforts of its members when 
they as individuals are allowed 





particular commodities. It is this 
central aim of dominating the 
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market by eliminating free com- 
petition which defines the cartel. 
The organization of cartels is not 
undertaken for any public pur- 
pose nor in pursuance of any pub- | 
lic policy, but for the benefit of 
specific private monopoly groups. 
In some cases cartel control is 
unified and centralized; in others 
control is diffused and shared 
among the privileged few on the 
basis of their relative size and 
power. 

In the pursuit of their ends car- 
tels resort to an impressive array 
of ingenious devices. There seems 
to be no limit to the number and 
extent of their restrictive tactics. 
In general, however, cartels or- 
dinarily adopt a pattern or com- 
bination of strategems and prac- | 
tices which have the unswerving | 
object of regulating the market 
to suit themselves. Some of these 
practices are easily discerned; 
others are vsiible in their effects | 
upon the market. 


One of the most frequent of 
cartel patterns, as well as one of 
the oldest, is the control of raw 
materials by private monopoly 
groups either at their source or in 
their distribution. Ordinarily this 
pattern involves agreements that 
limit total production, allocate 
quotas of output and fix the quan- 
tities, the prices and the territory 
in whieh the commodity may be 
sold. In this way the entire world 
market for critical raw materials 
has at times been subjected to a 
set of private rules governing 
their production and exchange. 
The most prominent examples of 
this type have been found in such 
major raw products as rubber, tin, 
quinine, copper, and light metals. 


An even more important class | 
of cartels is that in which whole | 
fields of industrial activity and | 
whole sectors of technology are) 
subjected to collusive agreement | 
among the chief producers. In| 
some cases the principal instru- | 
ment of such cartels has been the | 
consolidation of huge aggrega- | 
tions of patents. In turn, these | 
become vehicles for further re- 
strictive measures. At this point, | 
those who advocate cartelization | 
have argued that the pooling of | 
technology and “know-how” by | 
cartels actually stimulates tech- 
nological advancement and the in- | 
troduction of more efficient proc- 
esses, as well as products. of | 
higher quality. The rejoinder to) 
this view is short and simple. | 
Whatever ends the cartel system | 
may pursue, genuine efficiency | 
which will promote science, or | 
yield better products at competi- | 
tive prices, is not to be found | 
among them. The two conditions 
which cartels fear most are tech- | 
nological advancement and the} 
appearance of cheaper products | 
made by more efficient methods. | 


Restrictive Cartel Policies 


Evidence in scores of cases 
leaves no doubt on this point. In 
all such instances it has been a 
notable ingredient of policy to at- 
tempt to control the introduction 
of new products and techniques 
and to fasten a tight grip on the 
conduct of scientific research. 
Probably the most widely known 
examples of this method of car- 
telization have occurred in the oil 
industry, the chemical industry, 
the electrical equipment industry, 
the pharmaceutical industry, and 
such strategic fields as military 
optical equipment and machine 
tools. Whether cartels are based 
on control of raw materials or 
upon other grounds, it is their 
customary practice to set limits 
on the amounts of goods that can 
be produced, sold, exported and 
imported. It has been usual to 
place restriction upon productive 
eapacity. It has been common- 
place for cartel agreements to 
state among their first objectives 
the elimination of any possibility 
of competition by independent 
producers. 


An illustration will suffice to 
indicate the inherent tendency 
and the ultimate outcome of car- 





} 
| cartel 





telization. In 1930, a year which 
might well be said to mark a 


zenith in the cartel movement in 
international industry, chains of 
agreements fettered the 
movement of a major portion of 
industrial products entering into 
world trade. Of the chemical in- 


|dustry, for example, it was pos- 


sible for a scientist to say in 
1930: “The agreements that are 
reached ... all tend at length to 
include provisions for the division 
of markets. . . . The whole world 
seems tending toward a great con- 
solidation which will control the 
production and distribution of 
most of the world’s supply of 
fixed nitrogen, synthetic fuels and 
organic chemicals. This means 


| control of the world’s food, trans- 


portation, and a multitude of ma- 
terial comforts. The whole world 
will pay tribute to such a con- 
solidation. Let us hope that the 
consolidation may prove to be a 
powerful influence in maintaining 
the peace.” 


How vain and forlorn was the 
hope expressed by this scientist, 
the history of the last few years 
bears tragic witness. But certainly 
the reasoning presented a non 
sequitur because there is no ra- 
tional relation of cause and ef- 
fect between organizing the 
world’s industries into cartels and 
the preservation of peace. Indeed, 
history proves that cartel organi- 
zations contribute to wars. 

So powerful did some of these 
cartels become that the scale of 
their operations inevitably con- 
verged with the functions of gov- 
ernment. Whether the cartels suc- 
ceeded in making government 
their tool or whether government 
took over the cartels made little 
difference in terms of the eco- 
nomic consequences. It is worth 
noting that late in the 1930’s car- 
tel groups in Germany and Great 
Britain felt themselves able to is- 
sue a declaration stating ‘“‘the de- 
sirability of eliminating ‘destruc- 
tive competition wherever occur- 
ring” and asserting that they 
would use their power in seeking 
the help of their governments to 
prevent competition by indepen- 
dent producers in other countries. 

The practically universal effects 
of cartel agreements during that 
period were the reduction of out- 
put, the increase of market prices, 
the reduction of employment, the 
protection of inefficient producers, 
the retarding of technical ad- 
vancement and the division of 
world markets into competition- 
proof compartments. In the realm 
of trade, especially, the private 
treaties among cartels raised arti- 
ficial barriers which necessarily 
disturbed the whole course of 
normal exchange. 

Where cartel policy ran counter 
to public policy, as for instance 
in efforts to reduce or remove ex- 
port and import barriers, the car- 


|tels were generally successful in 


thwarting public purpose and in 
saddling their own decisions upon 
the market. Serious maladjust- 
ments and dislocations of produc- 
tion and of distribution were per- 
petuated by cartel agreements. 
Even more noticeably, cartels 
were able frequently to prevent 
the development of manufacture 
both in the United States and in 
other countries in which they felt 
it was not desirable. 

The facts about the shortages 
which cartels created in many 
critical materials needed for war 
production are now matters of 
common knowledge. Germany 
waged war through cartels. Car- 
tel. agreements were utilized to 
restrict production in United Na- 
tions countries and to secure for 
German companies exclusive mar- 
keting rights in large areas of the 
world. Other agreements limited 
our productive capacity for mag- 
nesium, chlorate of potash, tung- 
sten carbide, beryllium,. pharma- 
ceuticals, hormones, dyes and 
many other vital war commodi- 
ties. In truth. it can be said that 
in substantially every important 
field where there was a cartel 
there developved early in the war 
an acute shortage. 


What conclusions can be drawn 
from this review of the effects of 





cartels and other forms of monop- 
oly upon our economy? 

It should be understood by all 
of us who are interested in the 
maintenance of free enterprise 
that where competition is sup- 
pressed by monopoly power there 
is an almost irresistible pressure 
exerted upon national economy to 
abandon the enterprise system 
and to undertake the planning of 
all economic life. There is noth- 
ing inscrutable about the causes 
which operate in such circum- 
stances. They are written large 
for all of us to see. When com- 
petition ceases to operate, when 
the market is no longer able to 
fulfill its intended functions, when 
prices are maintained at arbitrary 
levels and output is_ restricted, 
economic activity begins to con- 
tract, unemployment increases and 
government intervention becomes 
a necessity. If cartels are accepted 
and sanctioned, the degree of reg- 
ulation required is so great that 
the government is compelled 
either to permit the cartels to do 
the planning, or to attempt large- 
scale supervision of the entire na- 
tional economy. It is impossible 
to believe that for this country 
any such merger of economic and 
political power would be ac- 
ceptable. 

The direction which our ener- 
gies must take was accurately 
mapped by President Truman in 
his message to Congress on the 
State of the Union in January of 
this year. The President stated: 

“A rising birth rate for small 
business, and a favorable environ- 
ment for its growth, are not only 
economic necessities but also im- 
portant practical demonstrations 
of opportunity in a democratic 
free society. A great many veter- 
ans and workers with new skills 
and experience will want to start 
in for themselves. The oppor- 
tunity must be afforded them to 
do so. They are the small busi- 
nessmen of the future. . . 


“It is an obvious national policy 
to foster the sound development 
of small business. It helps to 
maintain high levels of employ- 
ment and national income and 
consumption of the goods and 
services that the nation can pro- 
duce. It encourages the compe- 
tition that keeps our free enter- 
prise economy vigorous and ex- 
panding. Small business, because 
of its flexibility, assists in the 
rapid exploitation of scientific 
and technological discoveries. In- 
vestment in small business can 
absorb a large volume of savings 
that might otherwise not be 
tapped. ... 


“By strangling competition, mo- 
nopolistie activity prevents or de- 
ters investment in new or ex- 
panded production facilities. This 
lessens the opportunity for em- 
ployment and chokes off new out- 
lets for idle savings. Monopoly 
maintains prices at artificially 
high levels and reduces consump- 
tion which, with lower prices, 
would rise and support larger 
production and higher employ- 
ment. Monopoly, not being sub- 
ject to competitive pressure, is 
slow to take advantage of tech- 
nical advances which would lower 
prices or improve quality. All 
three of these monopolistic activi- 
ties very directly lower the stand- 
ard of living — through higher 
prices and lower quality of prod- 
uct — which free competition 
would improve... . 

“During the war, enforcement 
of anti-monopoly laws was sus- 
pended in a number of fields, The 
Government must now take major 
steps not. only. to maintain, en- 
forcement of anti-trust laws, but 
to encovrage new and competing 
enterprises in every way.” 

The translation of this program 
into an economic reality will be 
the surest guarantee that we shall 
achieve high levels of production 
and employment, that we shall 
have rising standards of living 
and. that -we shall enjoy wider 
frontiers of economic ovvortunitv. 





be able to use the tremendous 
capacity and the great skills of 
industry, management and labor 
to full advantage. 

The solid foundations of a free 
economy can be secure only in the 
knowledge that business can com- 
pete without fear of monopoly, 
that new industries can come in- 
to existence, and that the roads 
to discovery are open. It is the 
purpose of the anti-trust laws to 
safeguard these fundamentals of 
economic liberty and to overcome 
the threat that monopoly will rule 
the markets of the nation. There 
is always danger that if we take 
liberty for granted it may be lost. 
Monopoly never sleeps. Its pres- 
sure upon our economic liberties 
is unceasing. At the same time, 
we know that monopoly and car- 
tel forces will not often openly 
advocate or admit their aims. 
They prefer if possible to hem in 
the market by plausible excep- 
tions. They seek to weaken the 
enforcement of the anti-trust laws 
by indirect methods, such as lob- 
bying, but when these fail they 
will make overt attempts to ex- 
empt their own special privileges 
from the jurisdiction of the law. 

Only by unceasing vigilance is 
it possible to prevent such sabo- 
tage of a free economy. Only the 
alertness of the American people 
and the strength of their deter- 
mination to keep our economy 
free can prevent the regimenta- 
tion of our economic life accord- 
ing to a monopoly blueprint. From 
this point of view, the importance 
of the anti-trust laws and their 
enforcement to the future of the 
American economy cannot be 
overestimated. History spells out 
the lesson that few laws affect 
the lives and destinies of the 
American people more directly or 
more intimately than the Sher- 
man Act. This Act guards those 
economic rights ‘which parallei 
and support our political liberty. 
The loss of economic freedom 
through failure to enforce the law, 
or by allowing monopoly to go 
unchecked would soon bring into 
question the whole range of 
democratic institutions. 

There are no higher concerns 
involved in the domestic policies 
of government or of industry. It 
is aS imperative for us to increase 
economic freedom in the years 
ahead as it was for us to defend 
our national security in time of 
war. In this undertaking, man- 
agers of American industry can 
find the fullest possible reward 
for th€ir proficiency at the same 
time that they marshal invention 
and originality for the benefit of 
society. This is the meaning of 
the American adventure in eco- 
nomic democracy. 


Mead, Miller & Co. 
In Baltimore; To Be 
N. Y. Exchange Firm 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Henry S. 
Miller, member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, will become a 
partner of W. Carroll Mead, Pres- 
ton A. Taylor, and J. Claire Sow- 
ers, in the firm of Mead, Miller & 
Co., to be formed as of May 6, 
with offices in the First National 
Bank Building. Mr. Miller was 
formerly a manager of the Balti- 
more office of W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Other partners in the new firm 
were partners of Mead, Irvine & 
Co. Mr. Mead is a member of the 
Baltimore Stock Exchange. 














SEC Hearing Postponed 


At the request of counsel for 
Ira Haupt & Co. the Securities and 
Exchange Commission has post- 
poned the hearing in the proceed- 
ings instituted against the com- 
pany from March 12 to Apri’ 11. 
Proceedings were instituted by or- 
der of Nov. 30, 1944, to determine 
whether to revoke or suspend the 


Public Utility Securities 


(Continued from page 2220) 
companies and Illinois Power, 
merely indicating that claims and 
counter claims have been “assert- 
ed.” This is rather disappointing 
as it had been hoved that some 
compromise settlement of these 
claims might have been reached 
by this time. President Van Wick 
of Illinois Power asserts that the 
plan is apparently ‘‘some sort of 
maneuver to get around our 
claims against North American” 
and that his company along: with 
others will oppose the North 
American plan. The claim against 
North American has been esti- 
mated at about $26,000,000, based 
on stock, dividends, service and 
other transactions involving  Tlli- 
nois Power made by the holding 
company prior to 1933. Hearings 
on these claims, which were filed 
about four years ago, will be con- 
cluded in the near future. 


Public holders of Illinois Power 
would receive for each share 
4/10ths of a share of the new 
holding company. Unfortunately, 
while the North American plan 
gives pro forma balance sheets, it 
does not attempt to work out a 
pro forma income statement for 
the new company or the two op- 
erating companies, so that it is 
difficult to compare the share 
earnings available on the new 
basis with the old. In 1945 Union 
Electric earned $8,535,963 com- 
pared with Illinois Power’s net in- 
come of $2,817,271 (both before 
preferred dividends). Based on 
these figures the exchange ratio 
would appear to make some rec- 
ognition of the claims, but a de- 
tailed statistical analysis would 
be required to determine this. 


Detroit Bond Club to 
Hear Utility Expert 


DETROIT, MICH.—The Bonc 
Club of Detroit will hold its thir- 
tieth annual dinner at Hote! 
Statler. on Tuesday, April 30. 
1946. Dinner at 7 p.m. will be 
preceded by cocktails at 6:15 p.m 
The function is for members of 
Bond Club and guests. 

The guest speaker will be Mr. 

P. P. Stathas, senior partner of 
the firm of Duff & Phelps of Chi- 
cago, analysts of public utility 
operations and investments. Mr. 
Stathas is one of the leading au- 
thorities in the United States in 
this field. He holds engineering 
degrees from Marquette Univer- 
sity, is a member of Tau Beta Pi 
Association, the national honor- 
ary engineering fraternity, and is 
a member of the Chicago Invest- 
ment Analysts Society. For many 
years he was associated with the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Co., serving in capacities 
involving construction, engineer- 
ing and svecial investigations. He 
has made numerous studies for 
utility companies, insurance com- 
panies and other nationally- 
known institutional investors, and 
for underwriters of public utility 
financing. 
Officers of the Bond Club are: 
President, Howard L. Parker of 
M. A. Manley & Co.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Douglas H. Campbell of 
First Michigan Corp.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Joseph F. Gatz, of Me- 
Donald, Moore & Co. 


Plans for the dinner are under 
the supervision of H. Russell 
Hastings, Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee, which also in- 
cludes Louis J. Groch, Clarence 
A. Horn, Ray H. Murray and 
Murel J. Sancrant. 


Guest tickets can be obtained 
from Mr. Gatz, 1566 Penobscot 
Building, Cherry 9565. 


M. Wittenstein Admits 
DES MOINES, IOWA — Max 











broker-dealer registration of the 





To the extent that we are able to 


keen markets free from the en-({ National Association of Securities Witt 
firm. 


croachment of monopoly we shall 





expel it from membership in the 


Dealers, Inc. 





firm and whether to suspend or|stein & 


Wittenstein, owner of M. Witten- 
Co., Southern Surety 
| Building, is admitting Harlan W. 
nstein to partmership in the 
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Tomorrow’s | 
Markets | 
Walter Whyte 
Says— 


= =By WALTER WHYTE—— 


Increasing down incidents 
and failures to go up point to 
reaction. Many stocks now 
closer to objectives. 

In the closing days of last 
week a few signs of rally 
made their appearance. The 
rails as well as the industrials 
went up and the tone of the 
market perked up. Yet. de- 
spite the apparent indica- 
tions, later developments 
showed that these were only 
on the surface. For even 
while the strength was obvi- 
ous there were a number of 
stocks which either were dor- 
mant or quietly sold down 
under cover of strength in 
other portions of the market. 
































Ordinarily this action 
wouldn’t be anything to wor- 
ry about. But at this stage of 
the cycle anything that 
doesn’t perform well is open 
to suspicion. An ideal per- 
formance right now is an in- 
dication one day followed by 
performance the next. We are 
not getting that—at least not 
on the bullish side. On the 
other hand certain’ stocks 
which don’t look too good go 
lcwer on succeeding days 
then obvious performance in- 
d cates. This kind of action is 
what technicians call, cutting, 
and a market that starts to 
cut is a market to stay away 
from. 

Another word for cutting 
‘you may perhaps be more fa- 
miliar with is divergence. If 
all stocks move in one direc- 
tion that is normal. It is when 
some stocks move contra the 
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trend of the main list (indi-| 
cated by averages) that diver- 
gence appears. In the past! 
few days this has become in-| 
tensified. Not only do stocks | 
of different industries move | 
in different directions, but 
now stocks in the same group | 
are acting like they don’t| 
want to have anything to do | 
with each other. Prime ex- 

ample are the rubbers. U. S. | 

Rubber climbs up to 80 while | 
at the same time, Goodyear 
sinks back a couple of points. 
Among the non-ferrous met- 
als we see Anaconda advance 
while Bridgeport Brass de- 
clines. The market is honey- 
combed with similar exam- 
ples. 


In the past such a condition 
has been a prelude to a major 
break. The present situation 
may lead to oe same thing. 


ba thntian is caiiibiin 
right around the corner, and 
that, according to widely ac- 
cepted beliefs, is the big rea- 
son why stocks must go up. 
I wonder what we've been 
having in the past four years 
if it wasn t inflation? 

OPA is going out of the 
window? Perhaps. But that 
doesn’t mean the market must 
start discounting all over 
again what it has already dis- 
counted. As a matter of fact 
current inflation talk reminds 
me of the stuff we hear when 
the stock market is within 
five points of making a top. 
At the start of the move no- 
body wants them. When 
they are half-way up there is 
some interest. When they’re 
at the top everybody is in and | 
everything is going to 200. | 
Same thing now is true of in- 
flation. Because we have had 
inflation, ergo! we will con- 
tinue to have it—only strong- 
er doses of it. The fact that a 
demand is there but that pro- 
ductive capacity is well able 
to take care of it, if and when 
it starts moving, is ignored. 
Trouble is that while produc- 
tive capacity is present the 
desire to put it to work is 
something else. And speaking 
of productive capacity I feel 


‘duction bought at 52, 


that the paper profits in the 
remaining half positions be 
collected. 

Here is sien you now have 
and my suggestions: Air Re- 
now 
about 58, get out across 60 
and keep your stop at 55. 
American Car & Foundry 
'bought at 60, now about 70. 
| Suggest taking profits at 70 
or better; hold your stop at 
65. American Steel Founders 
bought at 42, now about 45. 
Collect full profits at 48 or 
better and hold the stop at 
43. Chrysler bought at 120, 
now about 134. Sell at about 
136 or better, raise stop to 


|129. Bethlehem bought at 99, 


now about 107. Sell at about 
109, stop 102. Electric Auto- 
Lite bought at 71, now about 
78, sell at 80 or better; stop 
72. Superheater bought at 
30, now about 33, sell at 34 
or better; stop at 31. U. S. 
Rubber bought at 6542, now 
about 80. Sell at 80 or bet- 
ter, stop at 74. U. S. Steel 
bought at 82, now 85. Sell at 
87 or better, stop at 81. 


* * 1 
More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author ee ] 


Rowland Murray Murray With 
Ketcham and Nongard 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The invest- 
ment banking firm of Ketcham & 
Nongard, 105 West Adams Street, 
announces that Rowland H. Mur- 
ray now is associated with it as 
Sales Manager. Mr. Murray, for- 
merly a Lieutenant Commander 
in the United States Navy, re- 
cently returned after 3% years 
of active duty, much of it in the 
Pacific area. 

Mr. Murray’s investment exper- 
ience dates from 1923, when he 
began his career in the bond de- 
partment of the Harris Trust & 
Savings bank. Leaving the bank 
in 1929, he later was associated 
with Brown Bros., Harriman & 
Co. and Harris, Upham & Co. Be- 
fore entering the Navy, he was 
manager of the bond department 
of the Illinois Bankers Life As- 
surance Company of Monmouth, 
Illinois. 





that the day of the marginal 
producer is numbered. 


* * 


But to get back to the mar- 


ket. I think it’s about time} 





Pacific Coast 
Securities 


Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
Chicago Board of Trade 
14 Wall Street New York 5, N.Y. 
COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 


Private Wires to Principal Offices 


San Franciseo — Santa Barbara 
Monterey — Oakland — Sacramento 
Fresno 














re 


Coles Asst. Sec. of 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 


| The Board of Directors of Har- 
riman Ripley & Co., Incorporated, 
63 Wall Street, New York City, 
|announce that Harry C. Coles, Jr., 
| has been elected an Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Company. 

Mr. Coles is a graduate of Yale 
| College and Yale Law School. He 
‘entered government service on 
‘graduation from Law School in 


| 1934, first with the National Re- 


Schwabacher 8 Co. 


covery Administration and later 
with the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. In May, 1938, he 
|joined the staff of the Securities 
‘and Exchange Commission. He 
\left the staff of the Commission 
| in 1942 to enter the U. S. Naval 
| Reserve, from which he was re- 
|leased early this year with the 
rank of Lieutenant Commander, 





A World Government 
To Enforce Peace 


(Continued from first page) 


tion in which the world finds it- 
self today. 

Therefore, though the facts have 
been plowed, though they are old, 
though there is nothing new in 
what I say, I wonder if I may 
shortly restate to you, a body who 
carries a great weight of influence 
in the country, and who may in- 


fluence anyone. The only fact 
which we all agree upon is that 
men and women everywhere, after 
this war ended, craved above 
everything else peace and sur- 
cease of national loss, the free- 


dom of every man and woman to 
pursue his or her calling, his or he: 
vocation, free of restraint, free of 
aggression, in accordance with the 
traditions and the conscience of 
the community in which he or she 
lives. 

In a world composed of so- 
called sovereign nation states, 
there has been in the past but one 
way to safety and the security ol 
the citizens of any nation—mili- 
tary might, either of the nation or 
an alliance of which that nation 
forms a member, but modern 
science by its crowning success of 
the fission of the atom has 
changed all! that, ladies and gentle- 
men. 


Agreements Among Sovereign 
Nations Not Sufficient 

Is there any recourse from this 
situation? Unless I misread every- 
thing that is written the world 
over, it is the universal opinion 
that regulation of conduct of men 
of every race and clime, by just 
rules justly enforced, namely, 
government of a sort, is the only 
answer to the problems of peace. 
I don’t have to tell you that his- 
tory teaches that while nation 
states, of sovereign’ and indepen- 
dent will, exist in the world, and 
are recognized, agreements be- 
tween those nation states, treaties 
and leagues, will*not insure peace, 
and I think that history equally 
teaches that in any society, how- 
ever large, and whatever its units, 
the road to world order is the 
road of government and law end 
the enforcement of law upon the 
individual. 

What was the status 
world before World War I? It was 
a world in which perfectly in- 
transigent, perfectly independent, 
perfectly sovereign,.so-called, na- 
tions wangled what they wanted 
by the threat of force, by diplo- 
macy, as.itais called, by pushing 
forward a bit and pulling back a 


of this 


bit, and always threatening in a 
cat-and-mouse attitude to resort 
to force. 


And after the first World War 
that great idealist, Woodrow Wil- 
son, thought he saw a way to 
avoid that sort of thing; and his 
child, the League of Nations, was 
bern, with which his nation would 
not affiliate. But the League of 
Nations was born and it func- 
tioned. And what was it, ladies 
and gentlemen? It was a multi- 
lateral agreement between sov- 
ereign nations. But that League 
was even a stronger League than 
any we have had since, including 
the United Nations, for in Article 
16 of that League it was provided 
that if any member nation went 
to war with any other member 
nation, that fact itself should put 
the whole League of Nations at 
war with the offending nation. 


You know what happened. Mus- 
solini went to war with Ethiopia; 
52 nations, members of the League, 
voted that he was an aggressor 
and a_ violator of international 
morality. Was he punished? Was 
he barred? Was he stopped from 
his course? You krevw that he was 


not. Why? Beeat: two mos 
powerful members of toot Leagu: 

Britain. and Fra t that at 
the moment it was not to their 
national interests to ston him. 
And the little nations, although 


they were unanimous, could not 





act without the big ones; and that 


League, as every League, has 
failed. We, the better League, 
formed in this country in 1777, 
after we declared our indepen- 
dence of Britain, the 13 diverse 
Colonies, formed a league known 
as the Articles of Confederation. 
If you will read it in the parallel 
column with the United Nations 
Charter, you will find it was a 
stronger league, that the States 
surrendered more than the nations 
ever surrendered to the United 
Nations in the present instance, 
and that league fell apart the 
minute that the pressure of war 
with Britain ceased, and that 
pressure no longer held the States 
together. 

And so, our own league here 
failed to fulfill its purposes. The 
League of Nations failed to keep 
the international peace, and, as 
after the first World War. so after 
this World War, the peoples of 
the world said: “We crave peace 


and security. In the na 


get us this.” 


me of God, 


Steps Toward Creating United 


Nations 
And our nation took the first 
Step. It called the other large na- 


tions together at Dumbarton Oaks, 
and afterwards called all the 
other Allied Powers and their 
friends together at San Francisco, 
in the hope of building a better 
structure. But what have we 
built, ladies and gentlemen? We 
built a second league, a second 
multilateral treaty of sovereign 
and independent nations, every 
one of whom has plighted its good 
faith to cooperate, but every one 
of whom is the sole judge, in the 
last instance, what its goed faith 
requires it to do, in a given exi- 
gency. 

And so we are here again with 
sovereign independent nations 
banded together to do something 
only so long as good faith, self- 
interest, other-mindedness, hold 
those nations together. Nay, more. 
Theoretically, we have formed a 
league, a multilateral treaty be- 
tween the big and the little, on 
the theory that the little nations 
are just as dignified, as indeed 
they are, and as moral, as the big 
nations, and just as much entitled 
to protection as the big ones; and 
what does it all come to? It comes, 
in the last analysis, to this: We 
have got a great tripartite alliance 
between Russia, Britain, and the 
United States. For good measure, 
and as a gesture of generosity, we 
have taken in China and France, 
and called it the Big Five: but you 
know and I know that neither 
China nor Franee, nor China and 
France together, will prevail in 
the counci:s of the United Nations 
against a solid front of Russia, 
Britain, and the United States. 

Now, let us face what we have: 
we have an alliance of three great 
Powers. No little Power can stand 
against it. No little Power, really, 
and in the last analysis, has any 
voice or say in the councils, because 
these three great Powers, exercis- 
ing the power they have, control 
the world today. But the pity 
of it is that they control the world 
only so long as they stay in urity. 
Picture to vourselves those three 
great Powers falling apart on any 
really vital matter of world in- 
terest, and you are nothing. I care 
nothing about the veto power in 
the Charter; it was put in, in .my 
judgment, as a matter of honesty 
and fairness. Everybody knew 
when that Charter was formed 
that if those three great Powers 
did not hold a united front, the 
United Nations was doomed io 
failure. And. everybody knows 
today that a little nation, a friend 
of one of the big nations. or in its 
sphere of influence. will -be pro- 
tected by that big nation, and that 
that big nation will stand firm 
and assert its veto power against 
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any discipline of its little nation 
friend. 

What have you got? You have 
got a world today that depends 
upon the exercise of power, crass 
power. Do.the people realize this? 
I think the people of our country 
do not at all reaiize it. I think 
the people have been given an 
anodyne. They have been told: 
“We have the security; that we 


needn’t expect another war; that | 


Go back 
Go back to your 


everything is all right. 
to your bench. 
shop in safety.” 

They are worried. These stresses 
and stra’ns that are appearing in 
the United Nations procedure are 
fretting them and worrying them. 
They are beginning to question, 
and they are either going one way 
or the other. They are going to- 
wards a better form of coopera- 
tion, or they are lapsing back int« 
a national isolationism. 

Now, then, ladies and gentle- 
men, if you will read the United 
Nations Charter, I think you can- 
not disagree with that analysis of 
the present situation. 





What will | 


the world, and the rest of us face, 


we do? Our own national coun- 
sels seem to me to be confused. | 
You are told, on the one hand, 
that United Nations will work 
out these problems of clashing na- 
tional interests and will save: us 
in the long run. You are told, 


on the other hand, that we must} 


build the mightiest 
chine that these United States 
have ever known. I think the lat- 
ter is a sheer futility, in view of 


military ma- 


the facts. As I have said, the 
smallest nation could do_ such 
devastating damage with ai 
atomic bomb to this nation, that 


while we 
we might 


might go to 
counterattack with our 
atomic bombs, the kind o! 
world we would live in after such 
a blitz would not be worth your or 
my living in it. 


reprisals. 


Are you going to build—are you 


going to attempt to build in the 
United States of America a mli- 
tary machine which shali dey a! 
the great Powers of tne worl 
singly or in alliances? If you ar 


going to change the texiure o 
this society, you cannot have th: 
kind of a military machine with- 
out the taxes that will bear down 
as they never have. You cannoi 
build that kind of a military ma- 
chine without a Commander-in- 
Chief who exercises the power of 
an autocrat. You cannot build 
that kind of military machine 
and keep it ready for eventuali- 
ties without abandoning all the 
dearest things that we have cher- 
ished as democratic people. 


a 


United Nations No Assurance 

of Peace 

There is your picture. If you 
want to go on under the UNO, as 
our leaders tell you, you have got 
to be strong enough, strong 
enough to do what? Strong enough 
to back the other fellow down in 
the halls of- diplomacy; strong 
enough to threaten the other fel- 
low with force so that he will 
back down. That has been the 
technique for 150 years. Has it 
worked? It has worked only to 
the destruction, to the enslave- 
ment, to the degradation of peo- 
ple. 

Must we go on then for the fu- 
ture, playing this discredited 
game backed by power? Ladies 
and gentlemen, I think we must 
unless the people of the United 
States awaken to their danger and 
act. The people in this country 
must lead the international or- 
ganization to which they belong 
True we stand in great danger of 
losing it. 

Our policies in Europe are ier- 
ribly deficient in feeding ihe 
starving people in Europe. All our 
failures a nation, and there 
have been many since V-E Day 
and V-J Day, all go to show that 
thic nation is net thinking of its 
oblivation in the _ internationa! 
field. But we must lead to a bet- 
ter organization of the world, or 
there will be none, to get inter- 
national] peace. 


A Parliament of the Worlki 
That situaticn will never alter 


as 


| Nations. 





Lin 


unless a majority of the Ameri- 
ean people think through their 


yxroblem and decide that they are 
making a choice between sitting 
in a Parliament of the World, 
with representatives of the other 
people—not the other nations but 
the other people, common people 
like themselves — and take their 
chances on reason and on a vote 
of the majority for the general 
welfare; or the alternative, the 
constant peril of utter destruc- 
tion, by a calamitistic attack by 
some nation, assuming that it is 
wronged in some respect or an- 
other. 

It is a hard choice perhaps, but 
that is the choiee. Take your 
chances on government, as the 
13 States took their chances on 
government in 1787, and get away 
with it, or take your chance on 
being able to defend yourself 
against the atomic bomb, and all 


the rest, until our people are 
ready to go forward to a better 
organization of the world. If 


nothing will be done, another na- 
tion going to take the initia- 
tive. 


is 


The enormous task that people 
like you, makers of public opin- 
ion, reporters of facts throughout 


first, that 
against in- 


is to tell our citizens, 
they have no security 
ternational wars in the United 
That the fact. The 
United Nations is a place to talk 
things over, it is a forum for dis- 
cussion, it is a place where action 
can be taken if the great nations 
ire unanimous, and not otherwise 
and it is an organization that will 
never prevent war unless that 
great triple alliance remains per- 
fect and unanimous. The people 
ought to be told that. 

Second, the people ought to be 
told that there is a hopeful way 
of obtaining a peace in the world, 
with the invention, if you call it 
chat, of 1787 in our own country, 
of giving to- an agency limited 
xowers to deal with things, that 
no nation in this case can deal 
v th for another method of 
utting everybody under one gov- 


is 


is a 





ronment so far as those limited 
yurposes are concerned. 
Surely we realiz that the} 


United States cannot legislate for | 
China, cannot legislate for Britain, 
rr vice versa. We cannot make 
rules to govern the citizens of a 
sovereign independent nation. Are 
we so senile, or are we so lacka- 
daisical, that we are all sitting 
here, that we recognize the prin- 
ciple of it, and do nothing about 


it? My God, I don’t think the 
United States is senile, I think | 
they are still a Power, I think 
there is still invention, I think 


there are still people in the United 
States who have the will to join 
the men and women of other na- 
tions in creating a common agency 


to. outlaw war and to regulate 
weapons. I believe that many 
nations in this world will follow, 
ind if we will extend our hand, 
1s Britain has done, and say as 
britain has said in joining the 
veodles of any other nation in a 
yarliamentary form of govern- 
ment. I should call it a repub- 


lican form of government to take 
eare of those things which no one 
iation can take care of. 

And I, if I had it to do, would 
Jay down the minimal require- 
ments of such a government and 
say, “If anybody is ready to meet 
us on that, let us come and talk 
it over, and then let us put it back 
to the American people and the 
people of your countries to say if 
they will have it.” For, of course. 
no such over-all agency can ever 
succeed unless a great majority 
of the individual units, the people 
in the nations joining, approve of 
it and want it. And if there are 
nations, as I have no doubt there 
are, who neither will nor c2n jou 
‘na povular government, a union 


of peoples, a government wher‘ 
the avency is not that of nation: 
but the agency is that which 


springs from you and me to repre 
sent us and all the other veople 





legislating for the common 
velfare—if there are people who 


feel that they are not able to join, 
and who obviously are not able to 
join, then, for God’s sake, let us 
make it a juncture with such peo- 
ples as will join. 

Let us demonstrate the tremen- 
dous advantages of joining to- 
gether in a cooverative scheme, 
not for aggression—for defense, if 
it has to be, but, in the interim, 
for the improvement of the rela- 
tions, the improvement of the 
status, the growth individually, 
the safety individually, and the 
welfare and happiness individual- 
ly, of all those human units that 
make up that great union group. 

I pray God that, before I go 
West, my country will make that 
great gesture to the world. 


Ohio Municipal 
Gomment 


(Continued from page 2225) 
lost, and will lose, cash. Moreover, 
many of such securities have been 
owned, and are owned, by bank 
customers, and, therefore, private 
deposits will increase correspond- 
ingly and the commerical banks 
will need more cash as reserves 
against these increased private de- 
posits. The Federal Reserve Banks 
can easily purchase Governments 
in the open market to provide the 
increased cash requirements for 
reserves and to put back into the 
banking system the cash taken out 
by payment of issues held by the 
Federal Reserve. 

It is not knewn to what extent 
the Federal Reserve authorities 
will provide cash. As of the 
latest date reperted, April 17, 
1946, excess reserves of the 
banking system were still esti- 
mated at $820,009,000, compared 
with about $1,000,000,000 a few 
weeks ago. It can only be stated 
definitely that if the Federal 
allows excess reserves to be 
seriously depleted, the banks, 
not only in Ohio but throughout 
the country, will perforce not be 
buyers of either municipals or 
Governments, and the market 
for all bonds will decline. 


However, the process of deplet- 
ing reserves, should it actually 
develop, will probably ‘be slow. 
During the process many of the 
banks around Ohio which have 


found themselves pressed for cash | 


to meet war loan withdrawals. 
will likely find that soon they too 
have maturities of the Treasury 
obligations being retired. Certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness and other 
short Treasury maturities are 
rather generally owned in worth- 
while amounts by the’ banks 
around Ohio, especially by those 
with sizable war loan deposits. 
To the extent that such maturities 
correspond to war loan with- 
drawals, the banks will not have 
to pay out cash, but will merely 
write down their investments and 
their war loan deposits. 
Assuming that the Federal Re- 
serve authorities will not permit 
excess reserves to decline dras- 
tically, it would seem that the 
present program of the Treasury 
of drawing down on its war loan 
deposits will not have a perman- 
ent effect on municipal prices 
generally, but the present demand 
for loans reported by country 
banks generaliy, especially if such 
demand continues to grow, may 
very possibly be reflected in less 
demand for Ohio municipals. 

It should be understood, more 
over, that it is these same coun- 
try banks around Ohio that have 
been the strong support for most 
Ohio municipals that have been 
coming inte the market since 
the first of the year. Most of 
such issues have been small 
school districts which do not sell 
too readily outside Ohio, but 


which have found a ready mar- 
ket 


in Ohio during recent 
months, mostly with country 
banks that have shown an 


amazing willingness to buy. 





























Municipal News and Notes 











Among recent additions to the 
calendar of impending new fi- 


nancing is the issue of $6,500,000 | 


Hampton Roads Sanitation 
trict Commission, Va., 
bonds for which competitive bids 
will be opened on April 30. The 
offering consists of $4,000,000 
serial bonds, maturing from 1949 


to 1974 incl., and $2,500,000 sink- the 


ing fund bonds of 1974. The sink- 
ing fund bonds include $750,000 
series A, to which the early sink- 
ing fund payments will be applied 
to assure their redemption by 
1958; $750,000 series B, to be re- 
deemed by 1966, and $1,000,000 
series C, to be redeemed by 
maturity in 1974. 

The serial bonds will also be 
subject to prior redemption, with 
call prices ranging from 105 to 


Dis- | 
revenue | 


| former 


100144. Bidder is required to name | 


the redemption prices for the 


sinking fund obligations and to | 


specify rates of 
entire offering. 

The extent of the competi- 
tion expected to develop for the 
offering is evidenced in the fact 
that representatives of five 
groups of investment bankers 
participated in the tour of in- 
spection of the district during 
the April 12-14 week-end. Un- 
der the tutelage of district offi- 
cials, the group obtained a first 
hand picture of the nature of 
the project, the total cost of 
which will be $12,000,000. The 
remaining $5,500,000 of the cost 
will be provided for by the Fed- 
eral Works Administration. A 
considerable volume of con- 
struction has already been com- 
pleted under the supervision of 
the latter agency. 


The sewage disposal 


interest on the 


most entirely by the Federal 
government. The city, he con- 
tinued, has operated on a cash 
basis and has curtailed its debt 
substantially in recent years. 


Montreal to Ask for Bids 
On Refunding Bonds 


Joseph O. Aselin, Chairman of 
Montreal, Que. Executive 


Committee has anounced that the 
city has decided to market, piece- 
| meal and via competitive bidding, 
| the $85,980,000 refunding bonds to 
| be isued in connection with the 


refinancing 


of the city’s entire 


capital debt of $202,574,000. The 


total represents the 


amount of outstanding bonds pay- 


able 


in United States currency 


and, according to report, sealed 
bids for the initial instalment of 
$20,610,000 will be received about 
June 1. The remaining portion of 


bonds would be offered for sale 


as follows: $22,460,000 on Aug, 25, 
$20,095,000 on Dec. 1, and $22,474,- 
000 on Feb. 15, 1947. 


Aside from the debt payable in 


this country, the city also plans 


to refund, on a similar basis, the 


$75,000,000 bonds payable in 


| Canadian funds and the $45,000,- 


! 
| 
] 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


facilities | 


are designed to relieve the pollu-| ~*~ 
| originally planned to refund the 


| $156,000,000 of outstanding bonds 
pressed wishes of voters of the! 


tion of the waters of Hampton 
Roads in accordance with the ex- 
area. 


The forthcoming issue of 


| $6,500,000 bonds will be serviced 


from revenues received 
commission through sewerage 
charges based on water meter 
readings. Issuance of the bonds is 
subject to the approval of legal 
proceedings by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Virginia, and Hawkins, 
Delafield & Wood, of New York 
City. 

The district includes the cities 
of Norfolk and Newport News 
and neighboring territory on 
both the north and south sides 
of Hampton Roads and it will 
also serve the huge Naval Oper- 
ating Base at Norfolk. Mention 
of these two communities recalls 
the recent address by Walter W. 
Craigie, of F. W. Craigie & Co., 
Richmond, before the Sixth Vir- 
ginia Bankers Conference, at 
Natural Bridge, Virginia. 


by the 


In a discussion of the basic prin- 
ciples of sound municipal invest- 
ment and the outlook for future 
financing, Mr. Craigie paid a 
handsome compliment to the in- 
vestment qualities of bonds of 
Newport News and Norfolk and 
the other cities included in the 
Hampton Roads area. No city in 
Virginia has made more progress 
financially than has Newport 
News, the banker stated, adding 
that its net debt ratio “now 
only 1.7% to true valuation and 
its bonds are bought by conser- 
vative institutions from New York 
to California.” 


In the case of Norfolk, the 
banker pointed out that the city, 





remembering its retrenchment 
struggles after World War I, 
“made no mistakes this time”. 
Such new construction as was 
necessary as a consequence of 
the vital role played by the city 
during the recent war, Mr. 
Craigie noted, was paid for ai- 


000 due in British and Dutch cur- 
rency. 

The bonds to be sold in the 
United States would mature 
serially until 1976 and be sub- 
ject to optional retirement at 
call prices ranging to 102. Pro- 
ceeds would be used in the re- 
demption of an equal amount 
of outstanding series A and B 
debentures, dated May 1, 1944 
and maturing up to 1972. 


The city, it will be recalled, 


payable in U. S. and Canada 


| through the medium of under- 
| writing groups in both countries. 
| The financing was scheduled to be 


| completed 


in the latter part of 


| February and, in the case of the 
|U. S. portion of $85,980,000, a 


registration statement had been 
filed with the SEC by the pro- 


| jected underwriters. 


| 


However, the deal fell through 
as a result of the city’s dissat- 
isfaction with the terms offered 
by the bankers, with respect to 
both the U. S. and Canadian 
portions of the loan. City offi- 
cials characterized the American 
syndicate’s bid of 97.2955 and 
the Canadian group’s offer of 
98.4651 as “not fairly represen- 
tative of the credit’ of the city. 


Contemplated interest rates on 
the projected U.S. issue of $85,- 
890,000 ran from 14% to3%4%, for 
maturities from 1947 to 1957 incl. 


'A factor in the city’s rejection of 
the original offering terms was the 
higher price reported to have been 


offered for the proposed U. S. 


| issue on behalf of another syndi- 
| cate headed by Otis & Co., Cleve- 
| land. 


is | 
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Inflation Control or Price Control? 


(Continued from page 2224) 
Nauonal Chamber on wnat can be | 
wone constructively by Govern-| 
guciit and business to control in- 
aiavion, 

at Is a matter of common sense 
ihac we cannot control something 
auuess we know what that some- 
duuuyz is and how it acts. By intfla- 
i.o.. we mean for present pur- 
pusces those upward pressures on 
eO0sus and on prices which arise 
inevitably out of the monetary 
anu other distortions brought 
apuut throughout our whole econ- 
omy by our unparalleled war ac- | 
iivities and by certain develop- | 
ments since V-J Day. | 

No one man and no one group | 
of men have the information or | 
ine mental power to grasp all 
iuese manifold distortions. Hence 
iney cannot grasp the manifold 
1eadjustments necessary to restore 
ine operations of our competitive 
economy based on consumer choice 
expressed through a_ relatively 
tree market. 

lt is impossible, therefore, for 
Government to blueprint the re- 
conversion. There does not and 
cannot exist the administrative 
knowledge and capacity to regu- 
iate in detail the business and 
buying activities of the American 
people running to several hundred 
million daily transactions. Any 
temptation to do so must be firm- 
ty put aside. 

The objective of the Govern- 
ment, then, is to facilitate the 
reconversion, not to blueprint it. 
in guiding the reconversion a 
primary purpose should be to 
state and to carry through policies 
which will control inflation: and | 
maintain productive employment. | 

| 


What are the upward pressures | 
on costs and prices which must | 
we controlled if inflation is to be} 
controlled? And what part can| 
ihe OPA play in their control? 

The part OPA should play is to | 
free the market of control by | 
adopting a policy of decontrol, 
with clearly understood timing. | 
The National Chamber’s Board of | 
Directors recommends that price | 
controls with the exception of | 
rent be eliminated by Oct. 31 of | 
this year and that rent control | 
be eliminated by March 31 of) 
mext year. At this point, Mr.| 
Chairman, with your permission, | 
{ should like to introduce for the | 
record the official policy state- 
ment of our Board of Directors, 
entitled, “Price Control or De-'| 
control?” 

Decontrol Progress? 


The OPA, eight months ago, let | 
it be known that in its view about 
70% of the ceiling prices would 
be decontrolled by June, 1946, 
30% remaining under control. | 
Now we are informed that these | 
figures probably will be almost | 
reversed. Indeed, some Govern- 
ment officials have voiced the 
Opinion that there is no prospect 
in the months—and perhaps even 
years—ahead, of getting out from 
under control. Under strenuous 
pressure the OPA has suspended 
a number of price ceilings, chiefly 
during the period when debate in 
Congress was hottest. 

According to the announce- 
ments of numerous regional OPA 
administrators the black market 
is on the increase. Shortages in 
innumerable lines actually exceed 
those of wartime. New controls 
have been inaugurated since V-J 
Day. A number of thoughtful 
businessmen and executives of 
trade associations have stated that 
specific shortages under the pres- | 
ent price ceilings will not dis- 
appear for several years. A man-| 
ufacturer of floor coverings pre- | 
dicted last summer that it would | 
take about five months to fill his 











pipe lines through to the ultimate | 


retailers so that normal business 
operations would be possible. Re- 
cently he stated that scarcely a 
yard of inventory has been ac- 
cumulated, the demand being so 
intense that now he refuses to 


estimate the probable date when) 
any type of reasonable balance 
will exist. Shortly after V-J Day 
the WPB stated that nylon hosiery 
would exist in abundance by 
Thanksgiving Day or at least by 
last Christmas. Yet one respon- 
sible manufacturer states that at 
the production rate of this month, 
April, 1946, it will take a full 
year’s production to merely fill 
the pipe lines from manufacturer 
to consumer and that normal con- 
ditions under artificial price con- 
trols will not exist until some 
time in 1948! 

We must frankly raise the ques- 
tion whether the current request 
to extend the OPA for one more 
year will not be repeated with 
equal intensity a year from now, 
and again a second year from 
then. The foregoing facts are cited 
merely to demonstrate that we do 
not appear to be progressing to- 
ward decontrol under the Govern- 
ment policies now in vogue. 


Capital and Labor Shortages 

The view is widely expressed 
that price controls are retarding 
production. Nearly every manu- 
facturer and distributor is able to 
cite shortages of commodity after 
commodity which he needs in his 
business for production or for sale. 
Suppliers cite hundreds of such 
cases in explanation to their buy- 
ers for the delay in delivery. 
Hundreds of items are out of pro- 
duction because of low ceiling 
prices. In some cases workers 
must be laid off because of short- 
ages of raw material or component 
parts. Certain foods are exceed- 
ingly searce because of the way 
price controls are administered. 
“hus at present butter is relatively 
scarcer than table cream and ice- 
cream. Specific ceilings on feeds 
and on beef may cause shortages 
of meats relative to other food. 
All this is the almost universal 
testimony of businessmen and 
farmers. 

Yet the OPA denies most of 
these allegations and insists that 
production and employment are 
at all-time highs. According to 
the Federal Reserve System’s in- 
dex of physical production the 
rate of output is nearly 50% above 
the 1939 rate. Employment is 
nearly 20% above the 1939 figure. 
Indeed, in every month since V-J 
Day we have had more than “full 
employment” as usually defined, 
after allowing for strikes and lay- 
offs induced by strikes. Our labor 
force appears to be relatively 
fully occupied. 

It is our conciusion, therefore, 
that the OPA, while retarding to- 
tal production to some indeter- 
minate extent, has been primarily 
responsible for distorting produc- 
tion. These distortions leading to 
pronounced scarcities of many 
essential goods and components 
give the appearance of creating 
underproduction when as a matter 
of fact, to a substantial extent, 
correcting all pronounced short- 
ages in commodity after commod- 
ity would involve diverting men 
and machines from things now 
produced, so that correcting short- 
ages in one sector is likely to 
create shortages elsewhere. 


Moreover, rising wage rates 
coupled with the penalty time- 
and-one-half wage requirements 
under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act for overtime under rigidly 
controlled OPA prices unquestion- 
ably have the effect of reducing 
the effective labor supply—the 
number of hours worked per 
week. 


The national income appears to 
be running at a figure of approx- 
imately $160 billion annually. 
Even allowing for price increases 
this constitutes perhaps a quarter 
or a third increase above the pre- 
| war level. Yet, and this point I 
cannot. Ooveremphasize, our basic 
| vroductive capital equipment in 
| the aggregate was designed in the 


told that at the present rate of 
national income, if New York City 
had double the hotel space which 
it now has, every room would 
still fill up, providing people 
could get in and out of New York 
City. Are we going to keep price 
control until New York City can 
double its hotel capacity? ls that 
what we mean by saying price 
control should continue until sup- 
ply catches up with demand? 

The facts seem to be that in 
terms of the present level of 
earnings, we are woefully short of 
productive capital and equipment 
in textiles, in many lines of ma- 
chinery, housefurnishings, motor 
car manufacturing, and so on, 
commodity after commodity. The 
American people with their high 
hourly incomes together’ with 
enormous liquid savings are mak- 
ing a demand upon the American 
economy which appears to exceed 
that of wartime. Price control, 
or no price control, many wants 
may remain unsatisfied for years 
ahead. 


Why Are Inflationary Pressures 
Continuing? 

(1) The enormous deferred de- 
mands need no further spelling 
out. 

(2) Our wage policy both dur- 
ing the war and since war’s end 
has been inflationary in the ex- 
treme. Perhaps never in history 
have a government’s economic 
advisor’s been so grievously in 
error as were those of the present 
Administration before V-J Day. 
They could see nothing but col- 
lapse at war’s end, therefore 


of steps were taken to counteract 
the imagined deflationary pres- 
sures. Wage controls, therefore, 
were virtually abolished; Admin- 
istration leaders urged higher and 
higher wages as though by mark- 
ing up wage rates deflation could 
be prevented. Surely we cannot 
create jobs by making it more 
expensive to put men on the pay- 
roll. 


On July 1, 1945, the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion (Third Report, page 57), 


stated: “The American people are 
in the pleasant predicament of 
having to learn to live 50% better 
than they ever have lived before.” 
Although it was not intended to, 
this statement has been widely 
interpreted to mean that wages 
must be raised 50%, and this 
helped to set the stage for sub- 
sequent extreme wage demands. 
It is difficult to see how Govern- 
ment bureaus can plan for the 
future without weighing and 
judging the prospective factors 
and forces which will operate; 
yet it is clear that such projec- 
tions can only raise false hopes 
and get us into trouble. 

The Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion also prepared a 
document (mimeographed) enti- 
tled, Facts Relating to Wage-Price 
Policy (OWMR-502), which was 
designed to show in detail just 
how much loss of take-home pay 
would result from each of several 
factors and that wages could be 
raised by about one-fourth with- 
out the necessity of any price in- 
creases! It was further argued 
that wartime efficiency gains 
made wage increases. possible 


without price increases. The doc- 
ument purported to prove under 
varying assumptions that straight- 
time hourly wage rates could be 
increased by 24%. without price 
effects! This document was never 
published, but copies of it “leaked 
out.” After some heated sessions 
with® non-government econo- 
mists, the Government economists 
themselves decided that the docu- 
ment was too vulnerable to war- 
rant its publication. But the dam- 
age was done. Labor unions 





| prewar to produce a national in- 
come under $100 billion. I am 


quoted it extensively, and until] error, (New York “Times,” Merch 


promptly after V-J Day a number’ 


| manship, we are likely to continue 


it to prove that the indicated wage' 
increases could be made without 
price increases. 

Some of the same Government 
economists who wrote this docu- 
ment “advised” the General Mo- 
tors fact-finding board, which 
recommended a huge wage in- 
crease. But the numerous. price 
increases, grudgingly granted since 
then and the Executive Order of 
Feb. 14, 1946, are a frank admis- 
sion that the Government’s econ- 


omists were in grievous error. 
But to repeat, the damage was 
done. 

But this was not enough. The 


Department of Commerce, set up 
to help business with authentic 
figures and data, also prepared a 
“wage-lifting without price in- 
creases” document entitled, “Do- 
mestic Economic Developments” 
(Oct. 25, 1945). This was a study 
of the automobile situation and 
purported to prove that the wage 
rates in the motor car industry 
could be increased by 25% with- 
out any price increases. This doc- 
ument was “inadvertently” re- 
leased by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, although it still has not 
been officially published. Again, 
the damage was done.+ The notion 
got abroad that profits were fabu- 
lous, corporation treasuries were 
swollen and that wages could be 
greatly increased without any one 
having to pay for the treat. Labor 
took full advantage of both docu- 
ments. 

Furthermore, Government ad- 
ministrators continuously harped 
on raising purchasing power, as 
though purchasing power were 
something apart from production. 
Money is a medium of exchange 
—it is not, in and of itself, pur- 
chasing power. If it were we 
could merely have the mail man 
bring us a bundle of daily pur- 
chasing power. 

This bit of history is recounted 
not in order to blame someone 
for our impasse. Rather, its pur- 
pose is to make it clear that, un- 
less we can secure a higher order 
of economic insight and states- 


to be led into more and more 
economic chaos. Unless we can 
get a more or less complete re- 
placement of the relatively small 
number of Government advisers 
responsible for this irretrievable 
damage to the American economy, 
we are not likely to have an Ad- 
ministration properly advised as 
to how to get out from under price 


control. 
When the first fact-finding 
boards made their reports, the 


members of the boards and key 
men in the Administration were 
still under the delusion that our 
transition problem was deflation. 
So they recommended 15 to 20% 
wage rate increases. Even if this 
diagnosis of impending deflation 
had been correct, which it was 
not, the theory of raising wages 
when deflation is threatending 
was thoroughly tried in the 1930s 
with such adverse results that 
one might have expected a 
sounder description, 


Again we must say, the damage 
was done. Before it was discov- 
ered that our postwar problem 
was inflation rather than defla- 
tion, numerous substantial wage 
increases had been inspired, rec- 
ommended, or ordered. Wage 
controls were virtually abolished 
and the unions were urged by the 
Government to see what they 
could get, which frequently in 
practice meant tying up a com- 
pany, a whole industry, or a 
whole community, by means of a 
paralyzing strike and mass picket- 
ing where necessary. 

The Executive Order of Feb. 
14, 1946, states that it is the Ad- 
ministration’s wage policy to en- 
courage general wage increases 


+Immediately after the settle- 
ment of the General Motors strike, 
the Secretary of the Department 
of Commerce publicly recognized 





this document to have been in 


across the board up to the levels 
already established where these 
increases have been secured since 
V-J Day. Thus, it is inevitable 
that wage rates of nearly all 
workers will be increased in re- 
tailing, wholesaling, service, and 
manufacturing, by about 15% to 
20%. Nothing less than this will 
be acceptable. By December, 
1945, straight-time hourly factory 
wage rates were 54% above the 
1939 figure and since then have 
increased still further. Meantime 
the fiction is maintained that the 
Executive Order may involve a 
“slight bulge” in the price line, 
but only a slight bulge which 
later will be straightened out. 

Senator Lucas, a long-standing 
supporter of the Administration’s 
liberal philosophy, on April 5, 
said that he would have to oppose 
the Administration’s new propo< 
sals with respect to minimum 
wages. These are his words: 

Mr. President, if this bill 
should become the law of the 
land, it would constitute, in 
my humble opinion, a most ex- 
traordinary measure of infla- 
tion. In view of what this bill 
in its entirety will do toward 
bringing about inflation, it 
seems to me it will be extreme- 
ly difficult to keep the economy 
of this country from running 
wild. I am convinced beyond 
the question of a doubt that if 
the measure should become the 
law of the land it would be ab- 
solutely useless and futile for 
the Congress to attempt to con< 
tinue any control over anything 
from this time on.t 
Wages constitute approximately 

70% of all costs in our economy, 
To argue that wages can be in- 
creased in a relatively brief pe- 
riod by 15 to 20% across the board 
(on top of wartime straight-time 
hourly increases of 15 to 20%) 
without any price effects except a 
slight bulge, later to be corrected, 
borders on the irresponsible. In 
unimportant matters the people 
can be misled without serious con~ 
sequences. But when the facts 
come to be known about this 
wage-price situation in the months 
ahead the American people will 
be confronted with price increases 
closely corresponding to the cur- 
rent wage increases. Yet they 
have been led to believe other- 
wise by their Government. Not 
only do we have monetary infla- 
tion; we have wage inflation and 
a frustrated or delayed price in- 
flation. 

We have already been informed 
by numerous labor leaders that 
the current round of wage in- 
creases is merely a first instal- 
ment. On April 16, 15 railway 
unions whose members recently 
received a 16 cents an hour pay 
increase started proceedings to get 
an additional raise of 14 cents an 
hour.§ 

By readily permitting wage in- 
creases “which do not require 
price increases,” the Administra~ 
tion has taken too narrow a view 
of the price-and-cost-making proc- 
ess. Every wage increase, even 
when it does not necessitate a 
price increase, stimulates upward 
price pulls and the black market 
under current conditions, because 
of the increased buying power 
which it places in the hands of 
the public. Some wage readjust- 
ments at war’s end were inevi- 
table, but they should occur pri- 
marily where employers find them 
necessary to recruit an adequate 
labor supply. 

The quality deterioration in 
some commodities is a direct re- 
sult of the whipsawing between 
the upward pressure of costs and 
wages and the downward pres- 
sure of OPA ceilings. Under rent 
control the landlord too must 
watch his pennies and dollars, and 
this explains why tenants during 
the cold of winter frequently 
complain of the lack of heat, the 

tCongressional 


Record, April 
5, 1946, p. 3244, 





the last month continued to quote 16, 1946, p. 1.) 


tNew York “Times,” April 16, 
1946, 
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undermaintenance, and the dilapi- 
dated condition of their shelters. 
In snort, price control if it 1s rigid 
and in wetiance of cost move- 
ments forces protective reactions 
and shows why price contro! with- 
out quality control is likely to 
become a shambles. 

These events all have combined 
to increase uncertainty. Politi- 
cally determined prices and wages 
are uncertain prices and wages. 
Absolute certainty cannot exist in 
the affairs of man, but when 
prices depend upon Government 
decision contusion is added and 
uncertainty is increased because 
the behavior of Government of- 
ficials is inevitably unpredictable. 

(3) Not only is our wage policy 
inflationary, the same must be 
said of our fiscal policy. Our 
methods of war financing, con- 
tinuing deficits for over a decade 
and the “cheap money” policy lie 
at the foundation of our price con- 
trol problems. Even the erroneous 
wage policy has been conditioned 
strongly by fiscal policy. Until we 
recognize the interrelationships 
between all these issues and poli- 
cies and until we put our financial 
house in order, all other policies 
will prove ineffective in dealing 
with price controls. 

One of the great “miracles” of 
war finance, it is said, has been 
the financing of our growing debt 
by means of a steadily declining 
interest rate. The Treasury has 
boasted of the low interest rates 
it is paying on Government bor- 
rowing. The true story of war 
finance cannot be written, how- 
ever, until all the evidence is in 
—some years ahead. The low in- 
terest rate has been made pos- 
sible only by means of relying 


heavily upon the sale of Govern- | 


ment bonds to the commercial 
banks and to the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

As a result of this financing, 
currency in circulation (pocket 
money) increased from about $6 
billion in 1939 to nearly $27 bil- 
lion by the end of 1945. Demand 
deposits (check book money the 
equivalent of currency) increased 
from $27 billion in 1939 to over 
$76 billion in 1946. This consti- 
tutes an increase in money from 
$33 billion in 1939 to $102 billion 
in 1946.** The American people 
and business have upward of $225 
billion of liquid assets, of which 
over $145 billion are held by in- 
dividuals. With the artificially 
low interest rates earned by some 
of these assets, it cannot be ex- 
pected that people will want to 
hold all these assets if a prefer- 
ence for expenditure develops or 
if a better opportunity for invest- 
ment materializes. In other words, 
the fiscal situation of the Govern- 
ment may be vulnerable and un- 
stable. It remains to be seen 
whether our methods of war fi- 
nancing have been a miracle or 
a mirage. 

In 1939 our national income was 
about $71 billion; our money sup- 
ply about $33 billion. Some such 
relation between money and na- 
tional income has persisted for 
many decades. That is, we tend 
to have over the years about $1 
of money for each $2 to $3 of 
national income. Now if this pre- 
war relationship between money 
and national income should tend 
to be reestablished by natural 
economic forces, our national in- 
come in dollars would tend to be 
about two to three times $102 
billion, which is our _ present 
money supply. This would mean 
a national income of $200 to $300 


billion, in contrast to a figure of 








**In addition time deposits rose 
from about $27 billion in 1939 to 
$49 billion in 1946; savings bonds 
earrying such a low rate of in- 
terest that there is not much pre- 
mium on holding them to matur- 
ity increased to $48 billion; many 
people view these as highly liquid 
savings to be spent as soon as 
goods are available or better in- 
vestment opportunities open up. 


about $160 billion at present con- 
trolled prices and regimentation. 

‘l'o put the matter another way: 
it is not probable that the Amer- 
ican people and American busi- 
ness would care to hold in pockets 


and in the form of demand de- 
posits $102 billion in money—a 
form which does not earn any 


return and which does not aug- 
ment the owner’s standard of liv- 
ing so long as it is in the pocket 
or lying idly in the bank. In 
other words, it is altogether likely 
that the owners of these vast 
liquid assets will want to do some- 
thing with them. Either they will 
spend them in the months ahead 
for consumer goods and thus bid 
up prices more fiercely, or they 
will want to invest them in real 
estate, securities or in some other 
form. If they try to invest them 
in stocks, as many are now doing, 
stock prices will rise and we 
fiave inflation there, or they will 
invest them in real estate and 
then we have inflation in real 
property. Both are happening, 
and that is why the Government 
has tried to stop security specula- 
tion by prohibiting buying on 
margin and giving speeches against 
such speculation, and is now pro- 
posing to put ceiling prices on 
vacant lots, farm lands, and other 
real property. Every time the 
Government intervenes with one 
of its ceiling devices or~ other 
controls, the inflationary pressures 
just move over to some other out- 
let. The American people can be 
expected to continue to find ways 
of spending and investing their 
money, regardless of how fast the 
Government claps on ceilings or 
closes loopholes first here an 
then there, only so long as the 
Government chooses to deal with 
symptoms instead of causes.7) 

It has been argued that the 
Federal budget will be short of 
balance by only a few billion do.- 
lars in the fiscal year of 1%47 
and that the Treasury will not 
have to resort to any substantiai 
borrowing in the several years 
ahead except for refunding one: 
ations because of large Treasu: 
balances; therefore it is claime: 
that inflationary pressures threugh 
the Treasury will not be substan- 
tial in this connection. 

This overlooks, however, ‘he 
fact that (1) refunding may 
volve bank borrowing and ‘ha 
(2) the Treasury balance of about 
$25 billion is now for the mos 
part inactive. 

Since it is assumed by the fore- 
going arguments of the Adminis- 
tration that tax revenues will not 
equal Government expenditures, 
and since it is assumed that the 
Treasury balance, now not only 
large but largely idle, will be 
steadily reduced to make up the 
deficit in revenue, the activation 
of these billions of dollars now 


in the Treasury will provide a 
powerful inflationary factor. To 
put the matter another way, at 


present the velocity of circulation 
of this huge Treasury surplus bal- 
ance is virtually zero, but steadily 
these dollars will be used to meet 
Government payrolls, buy com- 
modities and other services there- 
by becoming purchasing power 
and making a demand on Amer- 
ican industry for goods and ser- 
vices, directly and_ indirectly. 
This is a further inflationary pres- 
sure even though no new financ- 
ing were involved. 

As business expands it is in- 
evitable that many concerns will 
be forced to borrow funds, which 
will create additional purchasing 
power, this making it all the more 
urgent that Government fiscal 
operations work in the direction 





yYNor is this criticism of Ad- 
ministration policy based on hind- 
sight. See: “Maintaining Pur- 
chasing Power in the Transition,” 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. A., July, 1945. In fact, the 
view that inflationary forces would 
outweigh deflationary forees after 
the war was set forth as early as 
September, i944, in “Inflation and 
‘The Postwar.” 





of reducing Government require- 
ments for funds. 

It cannot be overemphasized 
that production always finances 
its own consumption providing no 
one is hoarding income. There- 
fore the pending boom and the 
high current level of production 
will continue to produce annually 
some $160 billion or more of na- 
tional income to which can be 
added billions of liquid assets and 
past “savings.” 

The budget for the fiscal year 
1947 calls for expenditures of 
nearly $36 billion. What this 
means in real terms is that the 
Government will be in the market 
for billions of dollars’ worth of 
goods and services. This may be 
further inflationary pressure. 


Subsidies 

Demands for the continuation of 
subsidies continue. During the 
war period the system of -roll- 
back subsidies was inaugurated 
for the exclusive reason of hold- 
ing the cost-of-living index in 
order that labor would not de- 
mand further wage _ increases. 
This effort to hold wages has now 
been abolished and therefore the 


wartime reason for maintaining 
roll-back subsidies has also dis- 
appeared. Today the American 


wage earner has an income which 
exceeds anything in peacetime 
history, and yet we continue to 
insist that we must subsidize his 
grocery bill. Such a subsidy is 
opposed by practically all farm 
groups and business groups. It 
increases the deficit in the U. S. 
Treasury and thereby, at least 
potentially, is inflationary in this 
respect. Furthermore, by de- 
pressing prices it makes the con- 
sumer’s dollar go further and in 
effect creates that much additional 
| excessive money to spend in other 
|markets if not in the subsidized 
|}markets themseives. Subsidies 
also distort prices and hence pro- 
duction. It is tor these reasons 
that we believe that aii of these 
vartime subsidies should be ter- 
minated not later than October ot 
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controls has been dealing with the 
symptoms of iniiation, and that 
explains why instead of progress- 
ing toward deconiro: there is clear 
evidence that in muny sectors of 
the economy controls are actually 
being intensified. So long as this 
economic myopia affiicts our price 
control policies they musi tall. 


Conclusions 

The evil consequences of infla- 
tion are recognized everywhere. 
inflation causes arbitrary redis- 
tribution of wealth and income; 
the instability of the value of the 
dollar is probably more respon- 
sible for labor trouble than any 
other single factor. Abandoning 
symptom treatments by the OPA 
in favor of a program which abol- 
ishes the causes of upward price 
pressures would get us on to a 
real solution to the problem and 
would restore a free society. 

This analysis, if it makes any- 
thing clear, demonstrates beyond 
dispute that price control fails to 
wrestle with the causes of infla- 
tion. It does not operate in any 
way to reduce the supply of 
money or liquid savings which 
are at the bottom of the infla- 
tionary pressures. Nor will price 
control prevent a further increase 
in the supply of money. Nor does 
it diminish the desire of people to 
spend, but the contrary, since to 
the extent that price controlis 
effective, people’s money goes that 
much further. It does not dimin- 
ish the disposition to spend. as 
shown by the rise in spending 
and the decline of savings since 
the end of the war, the unparal- 
leled volume of retail trade, the 
amounts of travel and indulgence 
in recreation and amusement. Ob- 
viously it does not increase the 
supply of goods; no advocate of 
price control even suggests that it 
does. 





The OPA for the remaining 


economy toward natural read- 
justments. Some _ suggest that 


price controls be continued until 
“supply catches up with demand.” 
Might it not be wiser to abolish 
all ceilings wherever critical short- 
ages occur on the theory that then 
manpower and other productive 
resources would be lured by the 
opportunity for profit and good 
wages into those sectors of the 
economy where shortages are most 
pronounced. The OPA appears to 
tollow an opposite line of reason- 
ing. We have money inflation, 
we have wage inflation and a 
frustrated price inflation. In a 
dynamic economy, some prices are 
always rising and some are falling. 
Instead of trying to hold a price 
line with a slight bulge, the OPA 
ought to take those steps which 
will lead to its own liquidation. 

But the OPA is dealing only 
with the symptoms of inflation; 
therefore the Federal Government 
should cut its expenditures, sub- 
stantially overbalance its budget 
and the Congress should recon- 
sider our entire fiscal and inter- 
est policy with a view to encour- 
aging the demonetization of our 
debt, encouraging people to buy 
and hold Government bonds and 
to remove as many of these bonds 
out of the commercial banking 
system as possible. Foreign lend- 
ing must be geared into our own 
supply and demand conditions. 
Government surplus commodities 
should be sold promptly but in 
'an orderly fashion. 

Numerous readjustments are in- 
evitable. The Government should 
, try to direct them along natural 
| lines so that gradually we will 
|have an effectively functioning 
i free economy with high-level em- 
| ployment at good wages. 

Numerous people have said that 
pressure groups are flourishing 
in Washington as never before. 
But the more deeply the Govern- 
ment intervenes in the _ price- 
making process and in the entire 
economic process, the more the 
people will be forced to organize 
themselves into groups to protect 
themselves. The way to mitigate 
‘he pressure groups and to allow 
vou as responsible members of 
the Senate to function in the pub- 
lic interest is to reduce the num- 
yer Of areas in which Government 
intervenes. Then, and only then, 
ean you function in the public 
interest without undue pressure 
from the people. 

We commend to you an imme- 
diate investigation of what would 
be a coordinated overall decontrol 
program involving prices, wages, 
fiscal policy, foreign lending and 
all other factors that bear on our 
current imbalance between sup- 
ply and demand. 

Regardless of what Congress 
does with respect to the contin- 
uation of OPA controls, the results 
a year hence will be unsatisfac- 
tory to large sectors of our society. 
The OPA through its propaganda 
has put this Committee and the 
Congress on the spot. Whatever 
changes you people make, it is 
likely that you will get the blame 
for the unsatisfactory results un- 
der price control which appear 
inevitable. 

The OPA takes pride in the fact 
that three out of four people ap- 
pear to favor continued controls. 
Yet one may wonder whether 
there should be much gratifica- 
tion at such a vote since it may 
be doubted that it is in any sense 
the expression of an informed or 
thoughtful economic opinion. 
Rather, it is the evidence of the 
existence of another pressure 
group, because the answers to such 
a question must be governed by 
the feelings of housewives and 
others who are conscious almost 
exclusively of their function as 
consumers but not of their respon- 
sibility as members of a coopera- 
tive productive organization. 

Furthermore, if we place the 
beginning of economic literacy 
and awareness of economic prin- 
ciples and events at the age of 
20 or 21, there is no one in the 
country under the age of 25 who 











days of its life ought to guide the has ever intelligently observed the 





—_ 


working of a free market system, 
In most agricultural commodities» 
no one under 35 or 40 has wite 
nessed with mature observation a 
truly tree market. 

It price control is continued On 
and on, is this likely to so condi-+ 
tion the American people to com-= 
trols, and make them so subserv~ 
ient to these controls, that tney 
will ever generate enouga indi- 
viduality and realism to check 
these controls? Habit is a power 
ful force. Once the mind and in« 
dividuality of man is suppressed 
for a considerable period of time, 
man loses his desire for self- 
assertion and self-expression; he 
becomes a prey for further regi- 
mentation. The general publi¢ 
acceptance of price control more 
than eight months after V-J Day, 
when it was a free society for 
which we fought the war and 
which we were promised, is evi= 
dence of a decline of América 
individuality. The character and 
fibre of a people are a nation’s 
greatest asset. The problem of 
price control is not merely am 
economic question. 

We need to remind ourselves 
that by 1928, five years before 
Hitler came into power, Germat 
public authorities were in control 
of over 50% of the national in-= 
come (in spite of which the Ger+ 
man economy suffered its great=+ 
est collapse in history and the 
people were driven into hostile 
and opposing camps). A govern= 
ment crutch can be used too long. 

The society of man is at its best 
when people are loosely knit to= 
gether by the free market through 
which they may express their in= 
terests in the supply of and the 
demand for goods and services, 
The free market is impartial ané 
minimizes compulsion and coer= 
cion. The consumer is free to buy 
or not to buy. 

The market may never operate 
perfectly. It may at times cause 
hardship, but it is the form of 
economic society which the Amer= 
ican people, given a chance te 
understand it, actually desire. 


: EE 

F. W. Horne in Portland 

(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

PORTLAND, MAINE — F. W. 
Horne & Co. is engaging in the 
securities business from offices in 
the Bank of Commerce Building. 
Partners of the firm are Frank W. 
Horne and Edward A. Deming. 
Both were formerly in business 





under the same firm name in 
Hartford, Conn. 
New York Stock Exchange 


Weekly Firm Changes 


Privilege of John F. Flannery 
to act as alternate on the floor of 
the Exchange for John E. Barrett 
of Barrett & Co., was withdrawn 
April 19. 

Alfred Levinger, general part- 
ner in Seasongood & Haas, be= 
comes a limited partner effective 
May 1, 


Henry Cabell, Jr., Dead 


Henry Landon Cabell, Jr. 
President of the Richmond Stock 
Exchange and a partner in Branch, 
Cabell & Co., died at his home of 
a heart attack. Mr. Cabell, whe 
was 42 years of age at his death, 
began his business career with the 
old Planters National Bank of 
Richmond; he became associate@ 
with Branch, Cabell & Co. in 1922. 


Brown & Vogel Directors 

CHICAGO, ILL.—At a meeting 
of the Board of Directors of 
American Potash & Chemical 
Corp. held here, Robert F. Brown, 
a partner of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 














and Rudolph E. Vogel, a partner 
of Glore, Forgan & Co., were 
elected directors to fill the two 


existing vacancies on the board. 
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The OPA/’s Control Policy 


(Continued from page 2224) 
tions, etc., that’s your privilege. 
All I ask is that you make sure 
of your facts before you criticize, 
and recognize that forcing such 
restrictions down the collective 
throats of a normally free econo- 
my couldn’t be done altogether 
pleasantly by anyone. 

All the top operating jobs in 
OPA are held by experienced 
businessmen—experienced in the 
field in which they are operating. 
For the most part, they’re young 
businessmen, or were before they 
came to OPA, but they have to 
be young enough to stand the 
pressure and the speed required 
of us all. We work long days and 
long weeks—the government has 
been put on a 40-hour week, but 
there’s never a Saturday that the 
cars are not parked almost as 
thick around the building as on 
any weekday. We take our paper 
work home, have long telephone 
conferences at home in the eve- 
ning, eat and drink OPA at the 
dinner table and, in short, drive 
our families crazy. We’re sincere- 
ly convinced that OPA is a neces- 
sity and, at the same time, we’d 
give most anything to get off the 
merry-go-round and get back to 
industry and return to something 
of a normal life. 


During the war, we all had our 
particular jokes about price con- 
trol—we all repeated them but, 
nevertheless, we had a profound 
conviction that price control was 
essential to help us win the war. 
The tone of comment, however, 
has now become vindictive in 
many quarters—the jokes are no 
longér harmless and if true would 
require substantial revision of our 
powers and, if false, require imme- 
diate and forceful rebuttal. We’re 
among the first to admit that OPA 
has not done as good a selling job 
as it should have. I am amazed at 
the numbers of people who do not 
know what our standards are, our 
powers, our legal limitations, etc. 
For example, in a recent discus- 
sion with a particular segment of 
the food industry, it became ap- 
parent that responsible members 
of that industry did not realize 
that the Department of Agricul- 
ture has concurrent jurisdiction 
with us for price contro] of all 


food commodities. OPA is the 
only villain they recognize. 
Attitude of NAM 
The National Association of 


Manufacturers has been stating 
for some time that price control 
should be ended because the in- 
dustry is faced with rising costs 
and frozen prices. This statement 
is irresponsible and false and is 
amazing in view of the hundreds 
of price actions which cross my 
desk, practically all involving in- 
creases in price in order to comply 
with our earnings standard. The 
earnings standard can be ex- 
plained briefly, as follows: it is a 
policy which requires us to in- 
crease prices whenever increased 
costs would otherwise prevent an 
industry from earning a return on 
its current net worth equal to that 
earned in a representative peace- 
time period. When we add to ac- 
tions taken under that standard, 
industry actions to encourage pro- 
duction, actions taken to relieve 
squeezes on individual products 
where over-all earnings are un- 
satisfactory, individual adjust- 
ments by the thousands and, more 
recently, decontrol of hundreds 
and soon thousands of items, it 
should be clear to everyone that 
. Such a statement about frozen 
prices is simply not true. We 
can’t help wonder what the real 
reason is for making it. 


The accomplishments of price 
control during the war are a mat- 
ter of record. We think of that 
record in terms of percentages of 
increase in the cost of living be- 
fore and after formal price con- 
trols were established, before and 
after the hold-the-line order was 





issued or prior to V-J Day, and 
so on. I won’t bore you with those 
statistics, except to say that at 
least two-thirds of the 16% in- 
erease at retail since January, 
1942, took place before the issu- 
ance of the hold-the-line order 
in Maz’, 1943. 

However, the shooting part of 
the war is over. That fact, coupled 
with a general and only natural 
antipathy on the part of everyone 
to the war controls that remain in 
force, has given rise to a higher 
tide of criticism than ever before. 
It is of little value to label those 
groups who are seeking to accom- 
plish changes of various kinds. 
Although we may question the 


motives of some of them, the 
question remains “Are they 
right?” 


I think that very few persons 
seriously propose the end of all 
price control at this time and, 
therefore, it should not be neces- 
sary for me to dwell very long on 
the reasons for continuance of 
control. The answer is simple— 
there are not yet enough goods to 
meet the pent-up demand which is 
implemented by tremendous con- 
sumer income and $145 billions in 
individual savings. That these in- 
flationary pressures are over- 
hanging the market is proved by 
the substantial and continuing rise 
in the stock market, the specula- 
tive activity of commodity ex- 
changes, particularly raw cotton, 
the outrageous increases in com- 
mercial rents and the tremendous 
speculation in real estate. Were it 
not for price control, all commodi- 
ties would be doing the same 
thing as these uncontrolled items, 
with the difference being that in- 
flation would be infinitely more 
wild. Last week, we took steps to 
control speculation in the cotton 
market—on the strength of a di- 
rective from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, we issued a 
Cotton Margin Regulation, which 
requires additional margin for 
purchases on the Exchange, some- 
what similar to the new require- 
ments of the Stock Market. 


The principal argument ad- 
vanced by our critics is that price 
control is stifling production. It 
is another of those general, re- 
sounding, statements which sim- 
ply have no basis in fact. All dur- 
ing the war, we had price control 
and it certainly didn’t have any 
adverse effect on production. Has 
something miraculous happened 
as a result of the “cease fire” or- 
der to make the same agency sud- 
denly become a deterrent to pro- 
duction? All evidence points in 
the opposite direction. 


Long before V-J Day, we pre- 
pered new standards and tech- 
niques designed to implement im- 
mediate reconversion. We put 
into effect our reconversion pric- 
ing program for pricing goods 
that had been out of production 
during the war. We issued a reg- 
ulation to cover the pricing of new 
products, including  self-pricing 
for new, small producers of con- 
sumer durable goods. We have is- 
sued since V-J Day over 200 in- 
dustry-wide price increases be- 
yond the minimum required by 
law for the sole purpose of en- 
couraging production of essential 
items, such as building materials. 


Our efforts have paid off in in- 
creased employment and produc- 
tion in the consumer durables 
field as well as in the heavy in- 
dustries. Recent reports indicate 
that there has been an increase in 
employment in these industries of 
from 50 to 200%—that increase is 
evident in practically all lines, 
such things as oil field machinery, 
railroad cars, radios, construction 
machinery, refrigerators, washing 
machines, machine tools, files, 
| saws, and so on. The only possible 
result is a tremendous improve- 
ment in production, in equipment 





used to make consumer goods and 
in the end product. That upsurge 
is not yet visible to the average 


consumer because most of the 
items are in distribution channels 
and haven’t yet reached the store 
shelves in any quantities and be- 
cause there are always at least 
three people just standing around 
waiting for each item as it leaves 
the pipeline and arrives in the re- 
tail store. 


To some extent, our programs 
have been aided by allocations or 
channeling orders from the sup- 
ply agency concerned—the Civil- 
ian Production Administration, 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, etc. In the case of Building 
Materials the program is coor- 
dinated by the National Housing 
Administration under Wilson Wy- 
att. Inasmuch as our joint pro- 
grams supplement each other, we 
couldn’t possibly get away with 
being as stiff necked or lethargic 
or stupid as some of our accusers 
would like you to believe. The 
supply agency involved makes a 
determination as to essential sup- 
plies, and recommends price in- 
creases to help secure’ those 
amounts where, in their opinion, 
they are necessary. If we do not 
agree, the case is referred to the 
Office of Economic Stabilization 
and we can be ordered to increase 
the prices. That is the function of 
that office—to settle disputes be- 
tween Government agencies 
where stabilization is involved. 


Another important phase of our 
current activity is decontrol. This 
program is governed by a direc- 
tive from OES—Directive 68— 
which spells out the standards we 
should apply. These standards 
are of a general sort, but they are 
not definite and precise. A good 
thing that is, too, because rapidly 
changing conditions would require 
such constant revision of strict 
rules that we would spend all of 
our time talking about decontrol 
and how to do it—and not get any 
of it done. 


Because of the necessary lack of 
precise standards we are forced to 
choose between two courses— 
either we can act cautiously so as 
not to decontrol one product 
while keeping controls on another 
equally or more eligible for de- 
control or we can just go ahead 
and ignore the unevenness of our 
administration of decontrol. To 
take the former course would not 
result in the crazy-quilt appear- 
ance that so many have accused 
us of giving—also, it would not 
result in any suspensions such as 
the big list of consumer and in- 
dustrial materials that we sus- 
pended last week. Needless to say, 
OPA has adopted the latter 
course. This makes it necessary 
for us to take a position which, 
put bluntly, is: that consumers and 
businessmen have the right to 
know that price ceilings are being 
removed as rapidly as possible 
(from both the economic and ad- 
ministrative points of view) but 
that no individual has a vested 
right to have his product decon- 
trolled at any particular time. 


In the present period of rapid 
transition the essence of the prob- 
lem is one of approach. I can tell 
you that we are approaching de- 
eontrol aggressively and with the 
purpose of getting out as fast as is 
consistent with stabilization and 
with the knowledge that we are 
taking some risks and must con- 
tinue to do so. 

The question of risk brings up 
the difference between the tech- 
nique of exemption and that of 
suspension. After a commodity has 
been exempted, we can bring it 
back under control only by mak- 
ing all of the findings which would 
be required to put it under con- 
trol in the first place. Suspension 
of control over a commodity may 
be for a definite period, as in the 
case of white potatoes. In that 
case, controls go back into effect 
automatically at the end of the 
period. Suspension also may be 
for an indefinite period. While a 
suspension is in effect, it may be 











terminated and controls reinstated 


upon a mere finding that condi- 
tions which justified the suspen- 
sion in the first place no longer 
exist. Suspension was used in last 
Monday’s actions because of the 
experimental elements involved. 

Broadly speaking, Directive 68 
permits decontrol in two cases: 
first, under section 1 where prices 
will not rise, and second, under 
section 2 where they may rise. 
Section 1 relates to commodities 
that are significant in the cost of 
living or business costs and per- 
mits suspension where the Price 
Administrator forms a judgment 
that the action will not result in 
an increase above the general 
level of existing ceilings tor the 
commodity and then permits ex- 
emption after a trial suspension 
period if the Administrator is 
satisfied that exemption will not 
result in such an increase. The 
section also provides that if, dur- 
ing suspension, prices rise or 
threaten to rise above that level, 
the suspension will be terminated 
and the ceilings reinstated. 

There have not been many de- 
control actions under section 1 of 
the directive because of the con- 
tinued firmness of prices gener- 
ally. We have been right almost 
every time we have used it—as, 
for instance in the cases of do- 
mestic wines, potatoes, primary 
aluminum and mercury. Obvi- 
ously, we were wrong in the case 
of fresh citrus fru®#® We are find- 
ing out now whether we were 
wrong in the cas@ of die castings, 
which have risen®sharply since 
suspension. 

Section 2 permits decontrol 
where all the folléwing tests are 
met: (1) the commodity does not 
enter significantly into the cost of 
living or business costs, (2) con- 
trol involves administrative diffi- 
culties disproportionate to the ef- 
fectiveness of contfol or the con- 
tribution to stabilization and (3) 
decontrol presents: no substantial 
threat of diversion of materials, 
facilities or manpower from pro- 
duction essential to the transition 
and would not impair effective 
price controls in @ther areas. By 
far, the largest number of decon- 
trol actions have* been and will 
eontinue for the time being to be 
taken under section 2 of the di- 
rective. It is that-section which is 
open to the widest varieties of in- 
terpretation. Some think we have 
gone too far in degontrol under it 
—some think we have not gone 
far enough. Last Monday’s actions 
were taken primarily under that 
section, which it has aided to a 
very great extent*in clearing the 
decks for active price controls in 
other more important fields. 

There is a thirdsection of Di- 
rective 68, within which fall items 
not complying with the require- 
ments of either Section 1 or Sec- 
tion 2(a)—in those special cases 
we submit recommendations to 
the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion and the decision as to the 
rightness or th@wrongness of the 
action rests with Mr. Bowles. We 
don’t have mugh occasion to use 
this section because there are only 
a very few situations in which we 
can consider decontrol when Sec- 
tions 1 or 2(a) won't fit. 


This period of active decontrol 
is, as a mater of fact, a liquidation 
period and will accelerate from 
now to June, 1947. Such a policy 
involves taking the chance that 
people will have more confidence 
in their ability to buy the things 
they want in the immediate fu- 
ture, that the tendency to rush 
into the market won’t be as strong 
and that the inflation “jitte:s” will 
diminish rapidly. 

The life-span of OPA is, at the 
moment, open to question. The 
House of Representatives has re- 
ceived from their Banking and 
Currency Committee, a Bill for 
ihe extension of the Emergency 
Price Control Act for one year. 
However, the Committee has pro- 
posed three amendments which 
would seriously hamper the con- 
tinuance of effective price control 


hive lived with the price control 
program for over four years are 
very much worried about the far- 
reaching ill effects of these pro- 
posals. Additional amendments 
which will be proposed from the 
floor of the House and in the 
Senate would involve substantial 
price increases in most consumer 
durable goods, in most foods, auto- 
mobiles, clothing, etc. 

We've found that the only in- 
stance where criticism is com- 
pletely justified is in connection 
with delay in handling the case 
of individual adjustments. We're 
often guilty as charged in this 
respect, but we’re constantly striv- 
ing to overcome it. We're not the 
least bit proud of our past reeord 
in those instances and we'd like to 
get rid of the terrific backlog of 
work. Amendments requiring sub- 
stantial revision of our standards, 
however, would so bog us down 
with industry-wide actions, that I 
would despair of any satisfactery 
handling of individual cases. 
We're going through our annual 
treatment of sulphur and molas- 
ses, but this time we have more 
than the usual number of doctors 
applying the medicine. Of course, 
it’s only normal, democratic pro- 
cedure, and the Congress would be 
doing less than its duty if it did 
not give our powers a thorough 
review. J 

It is imposible for the public or 
any one else outside OPA to have 
the same familiarity with price 
control problems and to under- 
stand thoroughly all the reason- 
ing, planning, arguing, meetings, 
and so on, which go into the crea- 
tion of our policies and the regu- 
lations and amendments issued 
under them. However, I do think 
it is too bad that you and all in- 
terested persons can’t sit in on the 
meetings, know the people who 
are arguing and know the back- 
ground well enough to understand 
their reasoning. 

We can’t explain our thinking’ 
and our reasoning in simple tlan- 
guage because we're dealing in 
complex economic concepts. Our 
best efforts many times only result 
in confusion confounded. It all 
boils down to the fact that you 
have to have confidence in wus. 
Since the country is too large for 
everybody to sit in on our opera- 
tions, you will have to have faith 
in our knowledge of price control, 
our sincerity, our desire to be of 
service and our intention to finish 
the job at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. If you think we’re wrong, 
by all means say so—but have 
some constructive suggestions to 
offer at the same time. 


Mr. Bowles recently stated in 
an article “Forecast for America” 
that we have every reason to look 
to our economic future with 
optimism because, “Today we are 
a whole lot stronger and a whole 
lot smarter than we were before. 
the war. ... We have our troubles 
today. But let’s not get panicky 
about problems we are solving. 
This country is on the threshold 
of the greatest period of peace 
and prosperity we’ve ever known. 
If we use even a_ reasonable 
amount of the strength and cour- 
age we showed in. war, nothing. 
ean stop us.” 


Trans Caribbean Air 
Stock Publicly Offered 


Newburger & Hano, and Kobbe, 
Gearhart & Co., Inc., made a pub-' 
lie offering today (April 25) of 
99,000 shares (par 10 cents) capi- 
tal stock of Trans Caribbean Air 
Cargo Lines, Inc., at $3 per share. 





used by the company to purchase 
additional planes and equipment, 
with the balance slated to become 
additional working capital. Three 





another year. Those of us who 





planes are now in operation. 


Proceeds from the sale will be ‘ 
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(Continuea irum page 2215) 
ury has taken into account all of 
the Government's receipts from 
taxes and other sources in rela- 


im, tion to the volume of expenditures 


‘that have been authorized by Con- 
Bress. 

If there are not enough funds 
available from receipts, money 


) must be borrowed by the Treas- 


ury to augment its cash balance 
so that the expenditure checks 


can be paid as they are presented. 


« Under the circumstances, the pub- 


lic debt must, of necessity, go up. 
| If, on the other hand, there are 
more than enough funds available 
from taxes and receipts to meet 
‘the expenditures authorized by 
Congress, then the Treasury is 


- able to take some of this surplus 


and use it to pay off some of its 
€securities. Under these circum- 


Stances, the public debt will go! 


down. 


Debt Determined by Congress 
In the final analysis, therefore, 
it should be clearly understood 


that the amount of the public 
debt is determined by Congress 


“and is the end result at the Treas- 


ury of the appropriation and the 
revenue legislation. 

There may, it is true, be some 
fluctuation in the volume of the 
public debt in extraordinary 
periods of short duration 
the size of the Treasury’s cash 


..balance is being increased or is 


being decreased significantly. But, 


ods of extended duration, the 
debt will decrease if revenues ex- 
ceed expenditures; and, converse- 


ly, the debt will increase if ex-| 


penditures exceed revenues. The 


debt limit is, therefore, not the | 


controlling factor. The existing 
limitation has not meant that the 
public debt is a penny higher to- 


day than it otherwise would have | 


been; neither is it a penny lower. 


Not Opposed to Limit 

This does not mean to say that 
I am against having a debt limit. 
On the contrary, the Treasury has 
always believed—and I too have 
.believed both when I’ve been in 
and out of the Treasury—that a 
debt limit is a good thing to have. 
Its existence requires the offi- 
cials of the Treasury to come to 
the Congress from time to time, 
particularly, as in the past, when 
fundamental changes in the debt 
structure are going on, and to set 
forth before Congressional com- 
mittees the detail of the public 
debt picture. In my opinion, the 
review of the situation that re- 
sults is beneficial. 

The point that I want to make 
is only that the limit in itself does 
not reduce the debt, and that the 
limit should not be set so low 
that it will remove from the Treas- 
ury some of the flexibility that 
it needs in current public debt 
management operations. I believe 
.the present bill sets the limit a 


you some figures on this in a few 
‘minutes. 
I should like to make a few com- 
ments on the subject of public 
debt management. Debt manage- 
ment is a subject that many peo- 
ple are just beginning to think 
about, but it is a subject that the 
Treasury has been doing some- 
thing about since the very begin- 
‘ning of the war. 

You can’t defer the planning of 
postwar public debt management 


$48,000,000,000 to $280,000,000,000. 
You have to plan that manage- 
ment as and when the debt is ac- 
tually incurred. 


Distribution of Debt 


At the outset, for example, it 
was decided that the various 
classes of investors should be sold 
securities which fitted their re- 
quirements. This meant that they 
should have the particular types 
of securities that would best suit 











Before I do so, however, | debt; and it has so managed its 


when | 


holders 
in the final analysis and for peri- | 


/ous classes of investors. 


the particular length of maturi- 
ties that they needed. 

To give the varidus ciasses -of 
investors the various securities re- 
quired, a broad list of issues was 
offered by the Treasury. Some 
of these securities were of the 
savings bond type that were not 
transterable, and were redeem- 
able on demand. Some of these 
securities were transferable in the 
market, but were restricted as to 
bank ownership for a period of 
years. More than half of the total 
increase in the public debt that 
occurred in the last six years rep- 
resented these types of securities. 
Today, those securities cannot 
move into bank portfolios. 

This was planning on the part 
of the Treasury, and I believe it 
was wise planning. Today, hold- 
ers of Savings Bonds who need 


facilities of the Savings Bond re- 
demption agents. 
ning too; and there is no selling 
of securities on the market by 
small investors. There is no repe- 
tition of the pressure on bond 
prices that occurred after the 
‘first World War. Prices of Lib- 
erty Bonds fell to a low of 82 in 
the Spring of 1920. As this oc- 
curred, many people 


less of price. Now, the small 
of Savings Bonds are 
protected against price risks be- 
cause the bonds are redeemable 
according to the values set forth 


on their face. 


There was also planning by the | 
Treasury with respect to the par- | 


ticular length of maturity of the 
issues that were sold to the vari- 
A con- 
scious effort was made to fit the 
debt to the needs of those inves- 
tor classes. Accordingly, 
90% of the securities 


Banks mature within ten years; 
similarly, about 80% of securities 
held by nonfinancial corporations 
mature within this period of time 


Institutional Holdings 
On the other hand, in the case 
of insurance companies and sav- 
ings banks, long-term securities 
predominate. About 75% of the 
holdings of these two groups of 


investors do not mature until 
after ten years. The amount of | 
the debt held by the different | 


classes of investors and the com- 
position of their holdings will, 
naturally, shift with the passage 
of time and the changing char- 
acter of our economy. This means 
that the debt will have to be 
tailored to meet these shifting de- 
mands. This is part of the policy 
of flexible debt management. 

I have gone into these matters 
in some detail because I want to 
make clear that the Treasury 


| planned its postwar management 
little too low; and I shall give! 


of the debt from the beginning. 
The Treasury is now reducing the 


debt operations that the entire 
reduction has been effected in 
bank holdings. In fact, the reports 


|of leading commercial banks and 


until the debt has grown from. 





| 
| 
| 


them and that they should have' anticipation instruments). 


of the Federal Reserve Banks fol- | 


lowing our April 1 debt payoff 
indicated a combined reduction in 
holdings of Government securi- 
ties in excess of the total debt re- 
duction since the end of last year. 


Bank Holdings Down 


money can come directly to the) 
Treasury and get it through the | 


That was plan- | 


sold their | 
securities in the fear of further | 
losses; while others found it nec- | 
essary to get their money, regard- | 


about | 
held by | 
commercial and Federal Reserve | 


‘National Debt and Budget Outlook 


she Government has, instead, 
geen paying off maturing securi- 
ties with a considerable degree 
of rapidity. On March 1, the 
Treasury paid off $1,000,000,000 
of maturing certificates. On 
March 15, it paid off $1,800,000,000 
of maturing bonds and notes. On 
April 1, it paid off $2,000,000,000 
|of maturing certificates. We have 
already announced that on May 1, 
the Treasury will pay off an ad- 
ditional $1,600,000,000 of certifi- 
cates. 

After these transactions have 
been completed, and after allow- 
ing for such other public debt 
transactions as have occurred 
during this period, the public debt 
will show an aggregate reduction 
of $7,000,000,000 in the short 
period of two months between 
Feb. 28—the date on which the 
last of the Victory Loan money 
was paid into the Treasury—and 
May 1. 


Future Payments 


The size of the Treasury’s cash 
balance will permit us to pay off 
other maturing securities from 
time to time as we find it conven- 
ient and desirable. Every move- 
ment on this account has its effect 
'on the financial markets, because 
the public debt is so intimately 
woven into the entire financial 
structure of our country. On the 
occasion of each maturity of a 
public debt obligation, I have 
|found it necessary, therefore, to 
| go over in detail the information 
in the Treasury on a number of 
factors. First of all, there are 
matters with respect to the owner- 
ship of the securities and the ef- 
fect that repayment of these obli- 
gations would have on the money 
markets. I also have to go over 
the Treasury’s current cash posi- 
‘tion and investigate the prospec- 
|'tive cash outlook before deter- 
mining how much of the maturity, 
if any, should be paid off. 

In this connection, I have been 
very much pleased—as I know 
you have been—by the continued 
improvement in the Federal budg- 
etary situation. Revenues for the 
fiscal year 1946 have proved to be 
considerably higher than we had 
originally anticipated. This has 
occurred because the reconver- 
sion of our economy from war to 
peace was more rapid than even 
our most optimistic hopes. 


Expenditures Reduced 


On the expenditure side of the 
picture, the Government has been 
reducing its expenditures as rap- 
idly as possible, and more rapidly 
than originally expected. The ex- 
penditures of the Government 
reached a high of $9,700,000,000 
last June. By March of this year, 
they had fallen to under $4,000,- 
000,000, and the decrease is con- 
tinuing, so that average monthly 
expenditures in the fiscal year 
1947 will be quite a bit lower than 
the March level. 

As the President announced ten 
| days ago, we are well on the way 
| toward a balanced budget because 
|of the strides we have made to- 
ward full peacetime production. 

“It is the aim of our fiscal pol- 
icy,” the President said, “to bal- 
|ance the budget for 1947 and to 
retire national debt in boom 
| times such as these. In our pres- 
lent fight against inflation, fiscal 
policy has a vital role to play. A 
continuation of our present policy, 
| which is to maintain the exist- 
|ing tax structure for the present, 
and to avoid nonessential expen- 


The reduction of the bank-held | ditures, is the best fiscal contri- 
debt has come about directly as a bution we can make to economic 
result of the application to debt | stability.” 


repayment of a part of the cash 


The reason I have discussed 


balance that was left over from these matters in detail today is 


the Victory Loan. Since that Loan | that I want to make a particular 
closed, the Government has not | point to you; that is, the Govern- 
sold any securities to the public; ment’s fiscal outlook is good at 
in order 40. raise new money (ex- this time, its debt is in good shape, 
cept Savings Bonds which have|and we are managing it well. 

been on continuous sale for over; In setting a figure for the debt 
ten years, and Savings Notes| limitation, an adjustment must be 
which are used primarily as tax|made between the present out- 
standing debt and the amount of 


the statutory debt limitation. The 
principal item relates to the un- 
earned discount of approximately 
$11,000,000,000 on United States 
Savings Bonds. The law requires 
the inclusion of United States 
Savings Bonds at full maturity 
value for debt limitation purposes; 
whereas, the debt itself includes 
these bonds at any given time at 


$286,300,000,000 under the statu- 
tory debt limitation. 


In view of these facts, therefore, 
I should like to suggest to your 
committee that the bill provide 
for a reduction in the debt limit 
to $285,000,000,000 from the pres- 
ent level of $300,000,000,000. IL 
should like to suggest further that 





|we take this 





: . matter up again 
their current redemption value. | sometime next vear. 


| In closing, I should like to em- 


Exempt Indebtedness , 
On the other hand. there ig | Phasize the importance of main- 


about $1,000,000,000 of debt items | t#iming a strong tax structure in 
which are not subject to the statu- | °Tder to pay off debt as rapidly as 
tory debt limitation. The attached | possible at the present time. This 
summary and reconciliation may | 28S, the added advantage of com~ 
be helpful in this connection, It! ating inflationary pressures and 
shows the exact relationship on | wilt help us stabilize the economy 
March 31 between the gross pub-| at the present high level of pro- 
lic debt of $276,600,000,000 and | duction and employment. 


Statutory Debt Limitation as of March 31, 1946 


Section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, provides 
that the face amount of obligations issued under authority of that 
Act, and the face amount of obligations guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the United States (except such guaranteed obligations 
as may be held by the Secretary of the Treasury), “shall not exceed 
in the aggregate $300,000,000,000 outstanding at any one time.” 


The following table shows the face amount of obligations out- 


standing and the face amount which can still be issued under this 
limitation: 


Tctal face amount that may be outstanding at any one time 
Outstanding March 31, 1946— 

Obligations issued under Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended: 
Interest-bearing: 


$300,000,000,000 


Bonds— 
Treasury $121,177,405,350 
Savings (maturity value) *59,463,150,700 
Depositary : 451,317,000 


Adjusted Service 500,157,956 


37,545 ,296,200 
49,114,483 ,000 
17,047,223,000 





$181,592,031,006 
Treasury notes _— it 
Certificates of indebtedness__~— 
Treasury bills 

—__——— 103,707,002,200 
285 ,299,033,206 
=" 238,299,056 


Total interest-bearing 
Matured, interest-ceased __ 
Bearing no interest: 

War Savings Stamps___----_~ 
Excess profits tax refund bonds 


112,335,135 
109,154,539 





221,489,674 


------------=~- _285,758,821,936 





Total Ee Ee Ee ee 





Guaranteed obligations (not held by Treasury): 
Interest-bearing: 
Debentures: FHA_- 


— 40,386,936 
Demand obligations: CCC_~_ 


501,322,322 





aati Se Seow 541,709,259 
Matured, interest-ceased_____-.___~- 11,366,475 
ee 553,075,733 
Grand total outstanding____. — em 286,311,897,669 





Balance face amount of obligations issuable under above authority—- 13,688,102,331 








RECONCILEMENT WITH STATEMENT OF THE PUBLIC DEBT-—-MARCH 31, 1946 
(Daily Statement of the United States Treasury, April 1, 1946) 
Outstanding March 31, 1946: 
Total gross public debt___~_- an 


5 ; aaa $276,012,418,847 
Guaranteed obligations not owned by the Treasury -- 


553,075,733 





Total gross public debt and guaranteed obligations_-_ $276,565,494, 580 
Add—unearned discount on U. S. Savings Bonds 
(difference between maturity value and current 
redemption value) reas i 
Deduct—other outstanding public debt obligations 
not subject to debt limitation__ 


$10,730,071.856 


983,668,767 
9,746,403,089 





7 2 





$286,311,897,669 


*Approximate face or maturity value; current redemption value $48,733,078,843. 
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New York, are offering 58,680 
shares of class A stock (par $1) of 
Frailey Industries, Inc. (New 
York) at $5 per share. The net 
proceeds are to be used for expane 
sion, etc. 

Frailey Industries, Inc. has been 
formed to expand the markets and 
distribution of its popular-priced, 
trademarked consumer specialties 
in the drug and cosmetics indus- 
tries. The three products presently 
are THINC HAND 
CREME, CHAFIX and K-D 
KONES. All of these are seasoned 
products which have been on the 


market for a number of years. 
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Factors Favoring British Loan 


(Continued from page 2221) 
upon which we can pattern this 
postwar decision. This is not a 
transaction which can be ration- 
alized, for example, upon some 
such simple question as “Will the 
debt be paid?” There is so much 
more involved. This is a prob- 
lem involving all the economic 
forces in the complex economic 
and social relations of a world 
which by trial and error must 
struggle back to stability and 
forward to peace. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, 
whether we like it or not, destiny 
is in these scales today. This is 
not a question whether we owe 
Engiand the further cooperation 
of more aid on top of all the other 
vast contributions which we have 
poured into our common crucible 
of war. No one can deny that we 
have been utterly prodigal in men 
and money in the achievement of 
victory against aggression—just 
as no one can deny that we have 
been utterly lucky that not one 
single bomb fell on the continent- 
al United States, while 4,000,000 
houses were damaged or de- 
strcyed in Britain. Any compari- 
SO0Ns Upon either sccre are odious. 
Furthermore, they are beside the 
point. 

This is solely a question, Mr. 
President, so far as I am con- 
cerned, whether, all things con- 
sidered, this postwar loan should 
be made by us as a matter of in- 
telligent American self-interest. 
It is solely a question whether 
the passage of this joint resolu- 
tion is reasonably calculated to be 
of adequately compensatory ad- 
vantage to the people of the 
United States. It is solely a ques- 
tion of whether the defeat of the 
joint resolution will be calculated 
to precipitate conditions which 
could harm the welfare of our 
own country and our own citi- 
zens. The test is right here at 
home. 

It is on this basis, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I have struck my bal- 
ance. It is on this basis that I 
have come to the reluctant but 
firm conviction for myself that 
the joint resolution should pass 
for the sake of America. 

I shall briefly summarize my 
reasons, not in a maze of figures 
which can be made to prove or 
disprove almost anything, but in 
what I believe to be the prepond- 
erant logic in respect to the re- 
alities ot today and tomorrow. 
This is not a matter of philan- 
thropy. This is a matter of judg- 
ment—whether America, now the 
greatest creditor country on the 
globe, can best protect her own 
essential and inescapable position 
by these means; whether for our 
Ow: sakes we must not accept the 
economic as well as the moral 
leadership in a wandering world 
which must be stabilized just as 
necessarily for us as for others. 

If we do not lead, Mr. President, 
some other great and powerful 
naiion will capitalize our failure, 
and we shall pay the price of our 
default. We shall not stand still. 
We shall either go forward or 
backward. I want Amercia to 
cling to leacership. I am unwill- 
ing to surrencer leadership to any 
power which would take it from 
us. 

There are things about this joint 
resolutcn [ do not like. There 
are things I would have done dif- 
ferently. I think it was a mistake 
not to have consulted Congress 
when the contract was in the 
making instead of waiting to con- 
front us with a finished product 
which is far from satisfactory in 
many serious details. 

{ should like to interpolate at 
this point with reference to my 
colloquy with the distinguished 
majority leader in last week’s de- 
bate. He expressed the view that 
other foreign loans will be made 
through the Export-Import Bank. 
I stated then that the Export-Im- 
port Bank was organized solely 


for the purrose of making com-! 


mercia! loans, and not for the pur- 





pose of making general foreign 
loans of this character; and that 
the latter require consultation at 
a higher policy level. In my view 
this particularly includes Con- 
gressional consultations. The Sec- 
retary of State is an ex-officio 
director of the Export-Import 
Bank. If the loaning facilities of 
the Export-Import Bank are to be 
enlarged by further legislation I 
respectfully suggest that the Sen- 
ate consider a further amendment 
adding — perhaps temporarily— 
representatives of the House and 
Senate Banking and Currency 
Committees to the Board of the 
Export-Import Bank as ex-officio 
members. 

As I was saying, I think it was 
a mistake not to have consulted 
Congress in advance with respect 
to the details of this contract 
which we are now asked to un- 
derwrite. But I do not rest my 
judgment, Mr. President, upon 
details, bad or good. I rest it on 
the overriding importance of the 
concept as a whole. 

Let me give the Senators this 
analogy: One can tear across a few 
pages in a book with one thumb 
and finger with simple ease; but 
one cannot tear across the volume 
as a whole, with both hands, no 
matter how hard he may try. Thus 
we may demolish separate argu- 
ments in behalf of one section or 
another of the joint resolution, 
taken by themselves; but in my 
humble but convinced opinion, 
we cannot demolish the sum total 
of the challenge, which is a chal- 
lenge to our own American self- 
interest. 

I was particularly struck, Mr. 
President, with a few statesman- 
like sentences from the supporting 
testimony of Mr. William Green, 
President of the American Fed- 
eration ot Labor, when he ap- 
peared before the Senate Com- 
mittee to endorse this measure. 
He said: 


“The true significance of 
British loan agreement to 
American worker, the American 
businessman, and the American 
farmer is not in the direct effect 
of the American dollar provided 
to an Allied nation in time of the 
most critical need. To meet that 
need is important. But the real 
significance of this loan to us is 
in the alternatives we must real- 
istically face. If we choose not 
to aid Britain now the whole 
structure — monetary, economic, 
and political—of healthy interna- 
tional cooperation will inevitably 
begin to crumble.” 

Perhaps I shall oversimplify the 
question, but I shall at least try 
to define it in what I believe to be 
the paramount objectives which 
in my view outweigh the inci- 
dental details, however dubious 
some of those details may seem to 
be. Therefore I lay my founda- 
tion upon the following statement: 

While America’s greatest mar- 
ket will always be the home mar- 
ket, the richest in the world, and 
while it will always be colossal 
folly to neglect or compromise 
the home market in pursuit of 
sales abroad, the inevitable fact 
remains that sooner or later 
America must maintain and de- 
velop supplemental trade all 
around this globe if we are to as- 
sure steady total naticnal income 
at the level required for even an 
approximation of full employ- 
ment, general prosperity and na- 
tional solvency. We may need no 
foreign customers at the moment 
because of the pent-up consumer 
demand now pressuring our in- 
sufficient stocks. Quite the con- 
trary at the moment. But this 
legislative problem demands of us 
a long-range view. Inevitably the 
day of need will come. 

America has the greatest indus- 
trial capacity of any nation in 
the world. In 1946, for example, 
we possess 60% of the world’s 
factory output. One out of five 
workers in my own State of Mich- 
igan normally depends uvon ex- 
port orders for his job. We have 


the 
the 





had, and we shall have again, 
great surpluses in both industry 
and agriculture. In a word, we 
have a tremendous long-range 
stake in exports and in world 
trade as a matter of intelligent 
self-interest. We have a _ tre- 
mendous stake in what kind of 
a pattern world trade hereafter 
shall pursue, as a matter of in- 
telligent self-interest. This must 
be of particular concern to those 
of us who are deeply wedded to 
the pattern of full production, free 
enterprise, and free competition, 
because the very character of our 
own economy may be involved in 
what we here do, as I shall indi- 
cate a little later. 

In my opinion, this measure 
may prove to be a decisive factor 
in determining whether we are 
to live in a world of decent com- 
mercial opportunity or whether 
we are to attempt survival in a 
world of bitter economic strife 
and in a world of government car- 
tels which might make any sort of 
peace impossible. 

Peace is indivisible. I submit 
that the right answer is of just as 
great importance to us as it is to 
Britain; aye, of greater impor- 
tance, because of our greater re- 
sources and our greater stake in 
destiny. 

I also very earnestly submit, 
Mr. Presideni, that we cannot 
hope to apprcach this decision in 
a safe mood, for our own sakes, 
unless we frankly recognize, first, 
that this proposal is not a one- 
way street; and, second, that these 
are not the pre-Pearl Harbor days, 
which are gone forever. 


Let us look at the available al- 
ternatives. Under the stress of 
world depression and world war, 
Britain established a system of 
blocked trading in the so-called 
sterling area which accounted for 
nearly one-half of the world’s or- 
dinary imports and exports, and 
almost half of the ordinary im- 
port and export trade of our own 
country. Our trade was, and is, 
and will be substantially handi- 
capped, if not actually excluded, 
from most of these vital markets. 
All these areas—not merely Brit- 
ain alone — are involved in our 
considerations. This is no mean 
stake. 

Roughly, the area includes all 
British Commonwealth and Em- 
pire countries, except Newfound- 
and and Canada, plus Egypt, Iraq, 
and Iceland, and, if the system 
persists, many nations with which 
the United Kingdom has payment 
agreements, such as Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, 
Peru, Uruguay, Belgium, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
France, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and 
Turkey. 

The fundamental American pur- 
pose in this loan is to provide 
Britain with about 70% of the for- 
eign exchange she will require in 
a transitional period of perhaps 
five years, the balance coming 
from other available sources—to 
do what? To permit her to aban- 
don these restrictive controls. The 
controls, of course, involve not 
only direct, but also indirect and 
triangular trade. I quote two or 
three sentences from the commit- 
tee report at this point: 

“In the years immediately be- 
fore the war the English people 
imported two-thirds of their food 
and the bulk of every important 
raw material except coal. One- 
sixth of the British ‘national in- 
come was spent to buy foreign 
goods. Britain alone took almost 
20% of the total exports of the 
other countries of the world. She 
was the most important customer 
of a score of countries, including 
the United States.” 

Britain agrees to abolish im- 
mediately any exchange controls 
affecting United States products 
imported into the United King- 
dom, or affecting sterling balances 
of United States nationals arising 
out of current transactions; to 
eliminate within one year, with 





specified exceptions, all restric- 
tions On payments and transfers 
for current transactions; to elim- 
inate not later than Dec. 31, 1946, 
discrimination against the United 
States in any quantitative import 
restrictions; to make agreements 
with the countries concerned for 
an early settlement covering 
blocked sterling balances; to give 
no other creditor better terms 
than these; and to join with the 
United States in a program for 
the elimination or modification 
of discriminatory trade barriers, 
including Empire tariff prefer- 
ences. 

In assessing the importances of 
these objectives, Mr. President— 
and these objectives underline the 
fact that this arrangement cannot 
possibly be a precedent for any 
other foreign loans, because they 
are so utterly individualistic in 
their character—let it be noted 
that the American dollar and the 
British pound are the two key 
currencies of the world, account- 
ing for perhaps two-thirds of the 
world’s business. Therefore, in 
stabilizing dollar-pound relation- 
ships, we are moving in an orbit 
infinitely larger, in influence and 
results, than the initial bilateral 
nature of the loan might mislead- 
ingly suggest. 

Again I wish to quote a few 
sentences from the Committee re- 
port: 

“If their 
needs—”’ 

Referring to the British— 
“cannot be financed in a convert- 
ible currency from outside the 
sterling area, they must devise 
and impose trade and exchange 
controls of unprecedented sever- 
ity. Such controls would stifle 
the trade of every important 
country which exports to Britain 
and the sterling area. It would 
involve an economic war between 
the sterling and the dollar blocs 
which would plunge the entire 
world into a vicious spiral of de- 
clining trade, restrictions, and 
counter-restrictions. 

“The financial agreement is de- 
signed to make it possible for the 
United Kingdom to reject this al- 
ternative, and it contains provi- 
sions requiring that the British do 
in fact reject it.” 

Mr. President, I subscribe whole- 
heartedly to the sentiment thus 
asserted in the committee report. 

It may be said that all these 
benefits may not accrue because 
some of them are _ contingent. 
That is, unfortunately, true. But 
neither we nor they would bind 
ourselves against whatever re- 
course sheer  self-preservation 
might ultimately require. 

So we simply come back to the 
initial question: Is the chance 
worth while? That immediately 
poses the other question, What is 
the alternative? 

Mr. President, the alternative, 
it seems to me, is quite clear. We 
would be thrust into a world of 
bilateral barter, which once had 
great attraction, but which in this 
new age is intimately linked with 
state regimentations which are 
the exact antithesis of every as- 
piration we Americans hold dear. 
In a desperate battle for economic 
survival and in the face of politi- 
cal resistance to the new and grim 
austerities which the hard-ridden 
British people would confront at 
home, Britain would be forced to 
tighten and expand the various 
trade controls which already seri- 
ously hamstring and_ threaten 
American foreign trade in many 
parts of the world. 

Indeed, there are those in high 
places in Britain who themselves 
oppose this loan because they be- 
lieve they can do better for their 


minimum import 


‘country by thus expanding ‘their 


own exclusive imperial spheres. 


Where does all this lead, Mr. 
President? It is undoubtedly in- 
evitable that Russia will continue 
to conduct her foreign commerce 
exclusively upon a state-trading 
basis. I do not complain; I simply 
state the fact. I call attention also 
to the comment of Mr. Constan- 
tine Brown in the Washington 
“Star” upon this particular phase: 





“Because of the  totalitariane 
form of government adopted by 
eastern and southeastern Europe, 
free enterprise exists in name 
alone. The reciprocal agreements 
signed between the puppet pre- 
miers and the USSR are complex, 
but a careful analysis shows that 
whatever business they may wish 
to transact with foreign nationg 
must be done through Moscow.” 

Totalitarian or parliamentary’ 
governments have a great ad- 
vantage over democracies in such 
trade wars because they can take 
instant action. If Britain is forced 
to join this trend—forced as a 
matter of sheer, stark self-preser~ 
vation—if she is forced to join 
this trend, either by us or by her. 
own minorities, we may confront 
a dominating 
rangements and trade alliances, 
with all of their defensive and re- 
strictive devices, which could eas 
ily force us into kindred action 
in reciprocal self-defense, if we 
wished to maintain any part of 
our world trade at all. It would 
be economic politics in the pat~ 
tern of power politics. It is prob 
able that this, in turn, could force 
us, like the others, into a defen- 
sive state monopoly in charge of 
foreign trade, and thus renew and 
magnify the systems of business, 
dictation against which we are 
currently in such violent rebel- 
lion. We might be driven toward 
more and more control of our en- 
tire economy. 

Mr. President, I have no fear 
that we should not be able to hold 
our own in such a battle if we be 
willing to do what it would take 
to win. We would be under some- 
thing of a competitive handicap 
because our exports are habitual- 
ly greater than our imports, and 
our bargaining power suffers in 
proportion. Furthermore, our 
costs of production will also be 
dangerously higher in a competi~ 
tive field. But I certainly would 
not be understood as even remote 
ly suggesting that we would be 
outdone if, I repeat, we did what 
it takes to win. But I repeat that 
there is a better way for us and 
for the world, and the pending 
joint resolution contemplates that 
better way, if it can be made to 
work. ; 

A recent McGraw-Hill editorial 
has summed up the situation bete 
ter than I could hope to do: 

“In the years immediately ahead 
it is certain that from two-thirds 
to three-quarters of all. interna-~ 
tional trade will be transacted 
either in pounds or dollars. if 
both circuits are linked in a de-, 
termined effort to restore com- 
petitive world markets, to which 
buyers and sellers alike have ac- 
cess without discrimination, that 
will be the dominant system of 
foreign trade. If the sterling group 
with its satellites organizes a 
closed grid, our exclusive effort 
cannot preserve the trade pattern 
that we believe offers most to us 
and to the world. 

“No one can accurately measure 
the costs to the United States of 
refusing the loan and accepting 
the consequences. But unques-~ 
tionably they would dwarf to in- 
significance the sum risked in the 
proposed credit. We would lose 
through the shrinkage of our 
trade, through the wrench of vio- 
lent readjustments in our produc- 
tion patterns, and eventually 
through the curtailment of our 
over-all output below what it 
would be under an open, rather 
than a closed, system. We would 
lose heavily in economic liberty 
under a procedure that can be fol- 
lowed with success only by a close 
regimentation of production 4s 
well as trade.” 

At this point I also wish to 
quote, Mr. President, from the 
statement of the highly able 
Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors of our own Federal Reserve 
System, Mr. Marriner S. Eccies 
who left this very profound ana 
important admonition with out 
committee when he testified: 

“Without effective British par- 
ticipation, which is possible only 
if we lend our aid, the Brettor 
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{ Woods institutions cannot fulfill 
the hopes which we have placed 
in them. Without the fulfillment 
of these hopes for a stable eco- 

- Nomic order in the world, there 
is little prospect of success for the 
United Nations Organization in its 

wisearch for political stability and 
security. Without economic or po- 

* litical stability we can expect only 
a continued drift of world affairs 
toward the catastrophe of a third 
world war.” 

Mr. President, it seems to me 
that there is a tendency in some 
quarters to so concentrate on de- 
tails in respect to this joint reso- 
lution that the larger, total con- 
cept is obscured—like those who 
are so close to the trees that they 
do not see the forest. It is for 
this reason that I have purposely 

f concentrated on the forest. Fur- 
thermore, the details have been 

sand will be amply debated by 
‘others. It is right that they 
should have been, and they should 
be fully, totally, and ruthlessly 
explored. I do not for an instant 
depreciate the importance of these 
details. I repeat that these are 
details which I do not like. But 

I repeat also that I find a final 
ybalance favorable to the joint 

‘resolution in terms of intelligent 
American self - interest which 
ought to be our dominating con- 
sideration. I think we have more 
to gain than to lose by taking 
whatever chance is involved. It 
is the lesser chance, in my humble 
opinion. c 
A few incidental observations, 

Mr. President, and I shall be 

through, 

First, I cannot ignore the fact 
that our experienced leaders in 
trade and commerce, with a very 
few significant exceptions, almost 
invariably recommend this loan. 
Again I quote from the commit- 
tee report: 

“The strong public support for 
this international economic pro- 
gram was impressively demon- 
strated during the hearings on the 
proposed joint resolution. Dis- 
playing a unanimity of purpose, 
almost never encountered in the 
legislative process, representa- 
tives of labor, business, finance, 
industry, and agriculture all ap- 
eared before the committee and 
supported the proposed legislation 
in enthusiastic terms.” 

Second. Without this loan Bret- 
ton Woods is all but nullified. 

Third. We need not fear added 
imports to balance these new ex- 
port accounts because the histori- 
cal record discloses that, except 
‘or war periods and the restric- 
ionist thirties, a nation’s imports, 
even of manufactures, have in- 
«ereased on an absolute basis as its 
home industry grew. 

Fourth. Contrary to much fear 
that the loan will encourage the 
Socialist regime in Britain, the 
fact is that a failure of the loan 
an force—to put it mildly—unin- 
tended socialization at emergency 
speed. ; 

Fifth. Despite persistent proph- 
ecy to the contrary, I know of 
no conclusive reason why the loan 
should not be paid, unless an im- 
portant part of the English speak- 
ing world is going to collapse. I 
am unwilling to entertain that 
ragic prophecy. 

‘ Sixth, I do not consider that I 

am voting a precedent for any 

other loan, because there is no 
other loan which could involve 
the factors embraced in this one. 

Mr. President, the committee’s re- 

port is very distinct on this point, 

and I read from it one sentence: 

“It has been made clear to the 
committee that the British loan is 
jin no way a precedent for other 
oans, because the proposed credit 
to Britain is intended to meet a 
particular problem that does not 
exist with respect to any other 
ountry in the world.” ; 

Seventh. I think American la- 
bor has been wise to endorse this 
oan, because stabilized world 
rade spells jobs. ; 

Fighth. I think American agri- 

ulture needs this orderly export. 

Mr. President, I wish to com- 

mend to the attention of the Sen- 

ators only a few sentences from 




































































































































the very important testimony of} will in the future, lead to distrust, 
Mr. Edward A. O’Neal, of the stifling of trade, and the lower- 


American Farm Bureau Federa- | 


tion, when he appeared before our 
committee. 

“Unless credit is advanced t: 
the United Kingdom—” 

Said Mr. O’Neal, in speaking for 
the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration— 

“Unless credit is advanced to 
the United Kingdom, Britain’s 
only alternative is the placing of 
certain limitations upon trade 
with the nonsterling area. Ameri- 
can agriculture cannot afford to 
have these restrictions on trade. 

. Our exports to the United 
Kingdom were weighted twice as 
heavily of agricultural products 
as they were for the world at 
large. 

“Tf this loan is not made—” 

Mr. O’Neal still speaking— 

“it will greatly enhance the 
chances of trading blocs, frozen 
exchanges, cartels, trade restric- 
tions, and the whole category of 
things that have in the past, and 


ing of living standards for many, 
|many people. I view this loan to 
| Britain as one of the necessary 
stepping stones in developing a 
| brighter world of tomorrow.” 

| Ninth. I think peace itself has 
/a great stake in what happens 
upon this issue here in Congress. 
'So does free enterprise and the 
| American way of life. 

| Mr. President, many of my 
| friends, many of my constituents, 
|}and many of my.colleagues upon 
| this side of the aisle disagree with 
|me in this matter. I completely 
respect their view, as I hove they 
will respect mine. But for the 
reasons given, I believe it to be 
my duty to support this joint res- 
olution. If I am wrong, the cost 
will be relatively small in com- 
parison with the total problem. If 
they are wrong, the cost would 
be immense, and could be catas- 
trophic. I choose the lesser gam- 
ble in the expectation that events 
will vindicate such action. 








Securities 


Exempted 


(Continued from page 2217) 


or offer of sale thereof main- 
taining diplomatic relations, or 
by any state, province or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof having 
the power of taxation or assess- 
ment. 

(c) Any security which repre- 
sents an interest in or a direct 
obligation of and which has 
been or is to be issued by a na- 
tional bank or by a Federal land 
bank, joint stock land bank or 
national farm loan association 
..- or by any corporation creat- 
ed by or acting as an instru- 
mentality of the Government of 
the United States. 


(d) Securities issued, out- 
standing and fully listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, 
New York Curb Exchange, Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange, San Fran- 
cisco Stock Exchange and the 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
which securities have been so 
listed upon application of the 
issuer and pursuant to official 
authorization by such ex- 
changes, and also all securities 
of equal or senior rank to any 
securities so listed, or evidences 
of indebtedness guaranteed by 
companies any stock of which is 
so listed; such securities to be 
exempt only so long as such 
listing shall remain in effect; 
provided, the commissioner 
may, at any time for cause, by 
formal order, withdraw the ex- 
emption allowed by this section 
from any security dealt in on 
any stock exchange herein 
mentioned; also securities list- 
ed in any standard manual or 
supplements thereto and which 
maintain a rating approved for 
exemption by written order of 
the corporation commissioner. 

(e) Any security which rep- 
resents an interest in or a direct 
obligation of and which has 
been or is to be issued by a 
state bank or trust company, in- 
dustrial loan company ... or 
credit union ..., or any secur- 
ity the distribution of which is 


subject to the supervision, reg- | 


ulation, examination or control 
of the Insurance Department of 
the State of Oregon.... 


(f) Negotiable promissory 
notes or commercial paper -is- 
sued, given or acquired in a 
bona fide way in the ordinary 
course of legitimate business, 
trade or commerce, where such 
notes or commercial paper are 
not made the subject of a pub- 
lic offering. 

(g) Subscriptions to capital 
stock for the purpose of quali- 
fying a cornoration: to organize 
in the first instance under the 
laws of this state where the 
persons solicited to make such 
subscrivtions do not exceed 25 
in number and the persons who 
actually subscribe to such stock 
do not exceed 10 in number... 
with certain exceptions and 


where no 
a 

(h) Any security issued by a 
Savings and loan association or- 
ganized under the laws of this 
state. 

(i) Any security issued by 
any insurance company incor- 
porated under any law of any 
state of the United States of 
America, which company shall 
have been in existence and do- 
ing business for a period of 10 
years or more. 

(j) Any security the issuance 
of which is subject to supervi- 
sion, regulation or control by 
the public utilities commission- 
er of the State of Oregon. 

(k) Stock or membership cer- 
tificates issued by an agricul- 
tural cooperative marketing or 
purchasing association where 
such stock is issued to evidence 
membership in such association 
or as a patronage dividend by 
such association and _ certifi- 
cates issued to members or pat- 
rons by such an association evi- 
dencing their respective inter- 
ests in reserves or as patron- 
age dividends. 

See Section 80-103, O.C.L.A. 


Also the provisions of the act 
do not apply to the sale of any se- 
curity in any of the following 
transactions: 

(a) At any judicial, sheriff's, 
executor’s, administrator’s, 
guardian’s, or other fiduciary 
sale, or at any sale by a receiver 
or trustee in insolvency or 
bankruptcy when upon order of 
a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion. 

(b) An isolated transaction in 
which any security is bought, 
sold, offered for sale, subscrip- 
tion or delivery by the owner 
thereof, or by a corporation of 
its unissued stock, or his or its 
representative for the owner’s 
or the corporation’s account, 
such purchase, sale or offer for 
sale, subscription or delivery 
not being made in the course of 
repeated and successive trans- 
actions of a like character by 

. such owner or corporation or on 
his or its accounts by such rep- 
resentative, and such owner, 
corporation or representative 
not being the underwriter. of 
such security. 

Note: Two sales of securities 
made one after the other within 
a period of such reasonable time 
as to indicate that one general 
purpose actuates the venture 
and that the sales promote the 
same aim and are not so de- 
tached and separated as to form 
no part of a single plan, would 
be “repeated and _ successive 
transactions.” Kneeland v. Em- 
erton. 280 Mass. 371, 183 N. E. 
155, 87 A. L. R. 1; Salo v. North- 
ern S. & L. Acsn., 140 Ore. 351, 
12 Pac. (2d) 765. 

(c) The distribution by a cor- 


commissions are 














poration actively engaged in the | the laws of three other states. In 


business authorized by its char- 
ter of capital stock, bonds or 
other securities to its stockhold- 
ers or other security holders as 
a stock dividend .. . issue of se- 
curities to the existing security 
holders or other creditors of a 
corporation following reorgani- 
zation under the supervision of 
a court . .. subscriptions to an 
increase in capital stock made 
by the stockholders of record of 
such corporation, with certain 
exceptions. 

(d) The sale, transfer or de- 
livery of securities to any regis- 
tered broker or dealer; provid- 
ed that such broker or dealer 
must qualify such securities be- 
fore selling or offering them for 
sale to the public. 

(e) The transfor or exchange 
by one corporation to another 
corporation of their own securi- 
ties in connection with a consol- 
idation or merger of such cor- 
porations. 


(f) Bonds or notes secured by 
mortgage upon real estate so 
long as the entire mortgage to- 
gether with all of the bonds or 
notes secured thereby are sold 
to a single purchaser at a sin- 
gle sale. 

(g) Agency or principal 
transactions by registered deal- 
ers, executed upon customers’ 
orders on any exchange or in 
the open or counter market, but 
not the solicitation of such or- 
ders, where there is no intent to 
avoid the provisions of this act 
or not involving a public offer- 
eee 

(h) The issue and delivery of 
any security in exchange for 
any other security of the same 
issuer pursuant to a right of 
conversion entitling the holder 
of the security surrendered in 
exchange to make such conver- 
sion, provided that the security 
so surrendered has been regis- 
tered under the law or was 
when sold, exempt from the pro- 
visions of this act. 


(i) The sale by a registered 
dealer of any security acquirec 
in the ordinary and usual cours 
of business, when such security 
is a part of an issue which has 
theretofore been qualified fo 
sale, in whole or in part, by 
permit under any previous lav 
of this state or by registra- 
tion under this act, such sale 
being made in good faith anc 
not directly or indirectly for 
the benefit of the issuer of suct 
security or for the direct o1 
indirect promotion of any 
scheme or enterprise effecting 2 
violation or an evasion of any 
provisions of this act; ... 

See Section 80-104, O.S.L.A. 


Except as to the above enumer- 
ated exemptions, no _ securities 
Shall be sold within the State of 
Oregon unless such _ securities 
have been registered by notifica- 
tion or by qualification. See 
Section 80-105, O.C.L.A. 


Blue Sky Laws are not a new 
form of governmental regulation 
Many have been in existence fo! 
years. Through the course of 
time since the first Blue Sky 
Laws were enacted the various 
states have provided numerous 
exemptions from the regulatory 
effects of the law. These exemp- 
tions are honest attempts by al’ 
states to facilitate the marketinr 
of sound securities without bur- 
densome formalities, while at the 
same time protecting the public 
from fraud. 

Although there is no standar¢é 
set of exemptions in existence ir 
all states, those outlined above 
from the Oregon Securities Law 
are indictative of a pattern manv 
parts of which are woven into the 
statutes of a great majority of the 
states regulating the sale of secu- 
rities. Some provisions, like those 
exempting securities of the Unite? 
States Government, states ance 
nolitical subdivisions thereof, are 
found in virtually all the laws 
Others. such as the provision ex- 
emnting securities listed in stand- 
ard manuals, are found only in 


the main, however, the same er 
similar exemptions are found in 
the laws of a majority of the 
other states. 

Without in any way attempting 
to brief the comparative legisla- 
tion, it may be worth while 
calling attention to some of the 
important exemptions found in e 
majority of the state laws on this 
subject. As noted at the beginning 
of this article, mosi states exemp, 
securities listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Some 32 acts 
include such an exemption, while 
many of these also exempt secu- 
rities listed on other nationally 
recognized exchanges. Although 
not included in the Oregon law, 
over 20 states make an exemption 
available for securities listed on 
any responsible exchange approv- 
ed for exemption by the adminis- 
trative agency. Usually the act 
exempts all securities senior to 
those listed, as well as evidence of 
indebtedness guaranteed by com- 
panies any of whose securities are 
so listed and subscription rights 
thereto. 

Six other States have exempted 
transactions, arising as ‘“custom- 
er’s orders” and a dozen or so 
others provide exemption to se- 
curities having a fixed return 
which have been outstanding a 
specified number of years (usu- 
ally five) upon which there has 
been no default as to interest or 
principal for a determined period 
(again usually five years) imme- 
diately preceding the sale. 

General exemption is found for 
commercial paper and negotiable 
promissory notes issued in the 
usual course of business, though 
many States have set a definite 
maturity date on such pape 
within which the exemption is ap- 
plicable. Isolated sales, of course 
are exempt in virtually all States. 
as are sales to brokers and deal- 
ers, with most States extending: 
this exemption to sales to banks 
trust companies, and in many, to 
any corporation. 


Securities issued by State banks, 
insurance companies and public 
utilities are usually exempt if thc 
issuer is subject to regulation in: 
the State where the sale is being 
made. However, there are many 
laws which exempt such securi- 
ties if the issuer is under super- 
vision and regulation by the 
United States or any State. Par- 
ticularly is the latter true with 
respect to public utility securi- 
ties, and the same exemption is 
applicable to public utilities 
equipment securities based on 
chattel mortgages, leases or condi- 
tional sales agreements on equip- 
ment. Bonds or notes secured 
by real estate mortgages are usu- 
ally exempt when sold in the en- 
tirety to one purchaser. Here 
again there are many and varied 
exemptions available based on 
the amount of the mortgage as 
compared to the value of the 
property or on the percentage of 
income return to the amount of 
the debt. 

Issuance of securities to credi- 
tors or security holders of a cor- 
poration in the course of a bona 
fide reorganization, exchange of 
securities in case of merger or 
pursuant to conversion rights and 
the issuance of additional stock 
by a corporation to its own share- 
holders, where no commissions 
are allowed, are quite commonly 
the subject of exemptions in all 
States. 

The above noted exemptions 
give only the general trend of 
what may be found in the laws 
of the several States. Each per- 
tinent act must be examined to 
determine the exemptions avail- 
able. It is sought here only to 
point out that there is a wide 
field of securities and transac- 
tions relating thereto upon which 
no attempt is made at regulation. 
Persons concerned should famil- 
iarize themselves with these ex- 
emptions. It is the hope of the 
writer that this article will give 
the reader a more complete view 





of the exemptions from State 
regulation, 
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Ohio Brevities 
(Continued from page 2225) 
registration statement said 
price would be $6.50 a share. 

* The company said it proposed 
to use $445,710 of the proceeds to 
buy new equipment, lease or 
build a new plant and for working 
capital. The company is selling 
80,000 of the total and stockhold- 
ers 50,000 shares. 

Otis also announced it had 
applied to the Ohio Securities 
division for authority to sell 
500,000 shares of $1 par com- 
mon stock of Steep Rock Iron 
Mines, Ltd. of which Cyrus 
Eaton, Cleveland financier and 
head of Otis & Co., is Chair- 
man, and Donald M. Hogarth of 
West Toronto, Canada, is Presi- 
dent. 

The mine, claimed to be one of 
the largest iron ore deposits in 
the world, is being constructed 
under a lake in northern Ontario. 
The application gave a $4 offer- 
ing price “for the purpose of fil- 
ing” as a maximum price for the 
stock had not been determined. 

oo BS * 


A low bid of 1.50%, made by 
Chase National Bank, was ac- 
cepted by Erie Railroad for $1,- 
890,000 promissory notes to fi- 
nance less than 80% of the cost 
of 700 50-ton all steel box cars to 
be built by American Car & 
Foundry Co. at Chicago. Delivery 
is expected .to begin May 15. 

Notes are to be dated April 1, 
1946 and will mature quarterly 
over a 10-year period, the Erie 
announced. 


the 


co & 

L. P. Wasserman of New York 
City, was elected a director of 
Harris-Seybold Co. of Cleveland, 
at a special meeting in which 
stockholders also voted to change 
the company name from Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Co. 

Wasserman, one of the large 
stockholders, is a partner in the 
firm of Wasserman-Behr-Shagan, 
N-w York legal counsel for 
Herris-Seybold for more than 20 
years. Principal products at pres- 
“ett are offset lithographic presses 
and precision paper cutters. 

fe * * 

Otis & Co. chalked up another 
competitive bidding victory last 
Monday (April 22) when its bid 
of $15,651,510 was declared the 
lowest for proposed $16,500,000 
preferred and common stock fi- 
nancing of Indianapolis Power & 
Light Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Public Service Commission 
of Indiana ordered competitive 
bidding, following demands by 
Otis & Co. and by the City of In- 
dianapolis. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. headed a 
group of 88 firms which were 
awarded an issue of $41,500,000 
refunding mortgage series F 
bonds of New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railroad (Nickel Plate). 

The winning bid was 101.529 
for 3% coupon rate, averaging an 
annual interest cost of about 
2.935%. A second group, led by 
Smith, Barney & Co., offered 
100.32 for 3s, equivalent to an 
average annual interest cost of 
2.99%. 

The road said the new bonds 
will replace the series D re- 
funding mortgage 3°4% bonds 
ef 1975, of which there were 
$41,796,000 outstanding. They 
were sold at competitive bid- 
ding Dec. 19, 1944, at a price 
and interest rate averaging an 
annual interest cost of 3.73%. 

Association of Reserve City 

Bankers elected Sidney B. Cong- 
don, President of National City 
Bank of Cleveland, as their new 
President at the group’s 35th na- 
tional convention in Palm Beach, 
Fla. 

Congdon succeeded Robert M. 
Hanes, President of Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. Thomas M. Conroy, 
Executive Vice-President of Cen- 
tral Trust Co., Cincinnati, was 
named to a three-year term on 

the board of directors. 


Widening Big-Power Rift 
Demonstrated at UN 


(Continued from first page) 


ever more strongly to the premise that the Western Powers have 
“sanged-up” against Moscow. 


Time and again in his lengthy orai representations on the Iranian 
question Mr. Gromyko has openly impugned the motives of the 
United States and Great Britain. He has called Messrs Byrnes, 
Stettinius, and Cadogan “more Iranian than the Iranians,” has termed 
Mr. Stettinius’ contentions “without logic’ and “senseless,” and to- 
gether with the Polish delegate has accused the United States and 
Britain of using Iran as a political pawn and “football” with which 
deliberately to stir up anti-Soviet trouble. 

And—with some justification—the Soviet regards as a slur on 
its honor, the Council’s refusal to close the case on the basis of 
their and the Iranians’ assurance that the troops will be out and 
the general pressure withdrawn on schedule. But this skepticism 
ihe Soviet itself unfortunately has forced on the other Powers con- 
situting the Council’s overwhelming majority. In the first place the 
background of the whole situation has been, and still is, that Russian 
troops in Iran since March 2, have been and still are there in direct 
and undeniable violation of the 1942 Treaty of Tehran. Then there 
is the question whether as a result of this unlawful presence ot the 
troops, Iran’s freedom of action has been preserved; or whether her 
sovereignty, as investigators are testifying, has been violated by 
overwhelming Soviet pressure—a suspicion that has naturally been 
enhanced by Mr. Gromyko’s near-filibustering to remove the mat- 
ter from further consideration. And the skepticism has understand- 
ably been greatly enhanced by Iran’s somersaults before the Council 
itself. First the Iranians unequivocally and repeatedly affirmed to 
the Council that Stalin’s demands must be rejected as contrary to 
all treaties, to the Charter, and to the Iranian Constitution. Subse- 
quently on April 4, despite all these professions, Premier Ghavam 
suddenly reversed himself by announcing an agreement. Then 
within the period of the week which followed, Iran successively 
asked the Council to keep considering the case, then hedged by 
saying that the Council itself must decide, and one day later asked 
that the matter be removed. And meanwhile the entire atmospher 
in Persia has mysteriously changed, 


The resulting mutual distrust will only be further enhanced by 
the Soviet’s refusal to report on, or discuss, the matter with the 
Council on May 6. 


* a Be 


In connection with the specific oil agreement there are some 
unsatisfactory aspects. After the oil has been extracted, it will be 
sold in the single market of Russia; as the Russians will for the 
first 25 years of the agreement hold a 51% majority interest, they 
can dictate price policy, and thus limit the profitability to the 
Persians, such as would be assured by a free-handed arrangement, 
as exists with the British and Americans. 


Moscow’s Undermining of UN 


Mr. Gromyko’s. promised heycott encore, even to a greater de- 
gree than his direct skirmishes vis-a-vis the other Powers, harbors 
the widest repercussions on the Organization—in fact, repercussions 
which are fast scuttling it in its basic purposes. For how can any 
body function if one of its important members adopts the technique 
of simply walking out when the majority makes decisions displeas- 
ing to it? ! 

Further definite complication is introduced in this situation be- 
cause, according to the Soviet’s own previous insistence, its absence 
constitutes an effective veto on all “substantive” questions—thus 
paralyzing the entire important functioning of the Council. 

The basis for the stringent veto arrangement, advanced at 
Yalta and San Francisco, was that Big Three unanimity was indis- 
pensable to the working of the Charter—veto or no veto. This is 
being more and more clearly confirmed as UN’s career goes on. But 
correlated therewith must be despair over the ever-growing Big 
Power rift, as demonstrated by Moscow at every step. The 
only alternative to even more serious trouble, seemingly is to make 
of the Council an aimless forum, debating in vacuo for the record. 

* of ue % 


Interference by Power Politics 


It is becoming increasingly evident that the area of direct dip- 
lomatic negotiations, and bilateral political maneuvering, are becom- 
ing ever wider, and that their encroachment on the concerted func- 
tioning of a world body presents a pressing fundamental problem. This 
is particularly true of many questions which will come up for settle- 
ment after the items which are currently on the Council’s agenda. 
One crucial center of continuing Soviet-British power politics will be 
the Mediterranean area. It is not fully realized that Great Britain 
has been as active as the Soviet here. She has been getting ready 
for the revision of her expiring treaty with Egypt, and she last 
month granted independent status to the former League mandate 
of Transjordan. A strong British delegation, to 
be joined later by Foreign Secretary Bevin, is in 
Cairo. Matters to be adjusted are the presence of 
troops, and other activities of Britain in main- 
taining internal stability, without disturbing 
Egypt’s sovereignty. Dr. Hafez Afifi Pasha, 

Egypt’s new delegate to the Security Council, has 
recently stated that. he may submit his country’s - 
case thereto. As he will be functioning for the 
next month as the Council’s President, a most 
interesting situation might thereby develop. 


Also in addition to the bilateral or trilateral 
pressures involved in Germany, Manchuria, Ide- 
land, Korea, Italy, control of the Mediterranean, 
Yugoslavia, etc., etc., there now has arisen the 
question involving the Russian-Rumanian border 


iti +£: . Haf Afifi Pash 
definition. Lack of clarification as to what Mos- Ce es ee 


Now presiding 





cow is after, as seen in her unsatisfactory answers 
to official inquiries from London and Washing- 
ton, are eliciting fears that she may be seeking control of the delta 
of the Danube River, which flows into the Black Sea. 


over the Council 


to the accompaniment Of 
censorship, to a distinctly Russian hue. rE 





Difficulties in “Registering the Permanent Guests.” 


The United Nations’ “business” and private housing problems 
have implications extending far beyond their earlier mere “griping” 
stage. It is far from being just a real estate and housing matter! 

In the first place, there is the question of the World Organiza- 
tion’ prestige, the importance of which is regarded in varying de- 
grees by the members. While the League of Nations’ $26,000,000 
of buildings and Geneva’s spacious park may be over-luxurious and 
otherwise unnecessary, still the contrast with UN’s bivouacking 
career seems a bit too sharp. Our august international body has 
successively toured from a private home known as Dumbarton Oaks, 
to an opera house, veterans’ builcing, and barracks at San Fran- 
cisco; to Church House in London; and is now camping in a girls’ 
gymnasium and swimming-pool in the Bronx. With this itinerary 
the September locus of a skating rink and gyroscope factory is not 
at all inconsistent. 


On Sept. 3 the 52-nation Assembly will become a tenant in 
the colonnaced, limestone and glass New York City Building of the 
late lamented World’s Fair. This is in Flushing Meadow, which sea- 
soned New Yorkers remember as a tidal marsh sprouting salt hay 
or, it subsequently became, an offensively smelling rat-breeding 
dump. Since the dismantling of this $11,000,000 pride of Mayor 
LaGuardia with its animated exhibits, the premises have ever since 
been functioning as rink dashed around in by ice and roller 
skaters to the ‘‘tunes” of an organ, at 22 cents per hour (including 
the use of the City’s skates). But even here the UN is on borrowed 
time. For, joining the burghers of Fairfield County and Lake 
Success in their “addresses of un-welcome,’ 200 men, women. and 
children skaters have formed an association to ensure the city’s 
keeping of its promise to restore their playground to them after 
the UN’s Fall session. Meanwhile, should any of the delegates de- 
cide to “do a Gromvko,” they can swiftly roller-skate instead of 
walk, out of the proceedings. 


as 


Then there is the factor of inconvenience. In San Francisco the 
delegations anc other working units were scattered about the city; 
but the traveling time was mostly a matter of minutes, by speciale 
bus, cab, cable-car, or foot. The Security Council now stationed at 
Hunter is a good half-hour from midtown by subway-and-foot but 
atleast once the destination has been achieved, no further traveling 
is. necessary. Under the Long Island arrangement, however, the 


pASsembly Hall and the Secretariat offices actually will be nine 
fimtles apart—a nuisance and cause cf inefficiency for secretariat 


members and for all others having business at both places. From 
mid-town Manhattan it is 22 miles to the Lake Success plant which 
will house the Secretariat, and seven miles to the Meadow Assembly 
Hall. To reach Lake Success from Manhattan it will be necessary to 
use either automobile, train and bus; or subway and bus. One will 
be able to get to Flushing Meadow somewhat more easily by subway 
or Long Island Railroad, with the aid of the special World’s Fair 
facilities being restored by both those carriers. 


ad ke 


The Personnel Housing Problem 


The new Long Island location, if possible, aggravates further the 
existing dwelling problem. For many of the present secretariat live 
in or north of the Bronx, and will feel like re-locating nearer their 
new working habitat. The 5,000 prospective members of the secre- 
tariat and their families will have to be housed in a village whose 
prewar population was but 734 or else commute from some place 
like Jamaica. The present small Security Council contingent is now 
bivouacking about the city as best it can, on a strictly makeshift 
basis. Even Dr. Quo, the Council’s.recent presiding officer, is only 
temrorarily checked-in at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Most of the visiting delegates are voicing considerable and in- 
creasing bewilderment over the apparent demonstration of American 
inhospitality. They do not understand ibe private and business 
housing difficulties, in view of the invitation extended originally 
by the United States Government, and in the face of the idealistic 
utterances lauding UN as the saviour of civiiization. They feel that 
the Federal Government is merely hiding behind technical lega 
excuses ih not taking over a mid-town hotel, as the Waldorf-Astoria 
in toto. 


*% % * 


Administrative and Assembly Housing Difficulties 


Even greater than in the personnel iwelling situation have been 


the bickerings, annoyances, and dissension connected with finding” 


even a temporary resting place for the secretariat and for the As- 
sembly meetings.. While the $17,000,000 Sperry plant with a 647,000 
foot area for UN, ard with an air-conditioned floor affording space 
421 feet long and 214 feet wide, and with a ceiling 40 feet high, 
gives adequate inside room, there have even been nasty wrangles 
here. Former Mayor LaGuardia is issuing continued blasts against 
use of the plant, because of the local county officials’ insistence o1 
collecting taxes. 


The Sperry CéFp. Building which will house the Secretariat 
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Regarding the Flashing end of the deal, as the main building 
comprising a 45,06U square foot area, has no facilities suitable for 
the press, for offices, or for eating and drinking, the City agreed to 
add these accoutrements at its own expense. Originally this was to 
involve an outlay of $1,200,000, but much to Mayor O’Dwyer’s dis- 
gus:, the UN officials’ revised wishes for $650,000 of landscaping, 
end other fixings, quickly raised this by a cool million. This has 
Since been compromised at $500,000, making a total cost to the City 
of $1,700,000. for its two-month guest—with a ruffling of tempers 
all-’round. 

* 


| New York Not Indispensable—Let’s Return to San Francisco! 


Apart from any derelicticn of duty on the part of our Federal 
Government in failing to carry through on its invitation and obliga- 
tions to UN, and apart from the rights and wrongs in the continuing 
arguments, it seems that the over-all mess has to a great extent 
been the result of the Organization’s own selection of an already 
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| overcrowded city. The reason therefor which is now most consistently 


advanced, is the proximity of relevant information (the alleged 
night club motive was really never very important). But, as evi- 
denced at San Franciseo, copious information of every kind and 
description will be transported to the world capital wherever it may 
be located. Actually no logical affirmative reason has been demon- 
strated for the “indispensability” of New York City. Even if San 
Francisco is considered remote, there surely are many other suitable 
communities available in this sparsely settled country. And the 
smaller a community is the greater will be its pride in, and solicita- 
tion for, the requirements of a world capital. At best, and even apart 
from the present boom shortage in facilities in New York, the Organ- 


| ization will relatively be swallowed up there, in contrast to its pre- 


eminent importance to less cosmopolitan centers. From this angle, as 
well as because of its “know-how” gained from its previous UNCTIO 
experience, and even for sentimental reasons, San Francisco would 
seem to be ideal. And, of genuine importance, it still really wants 
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The Press covering the Security Council’s deliberations in Hunter College’s erstwhile swimming pool. 


the show—as is testified to bv au eleventh-hour flight here made by 
its special pleader Jerome Pollister. last February. 

Altogether logical is the veering of Mr. Stetinius’ preference to 
the Golden Gate 


Secretary Byrnes. 
Political Factors Invelved in Permanent Site Selection 

Broad political factors are involved in the site problem, as they 
are in practically every other matter confronting the UN. The ques- 
tion far transcends the mere matter of housing. If it was a mistake 
to choose the United States for the permanent site, that error cannot 
be remedied by now merely moving across the Atlantic. If the Organ- 
ization had started its career abroad that would have been one thing; 
but departing from this country after once having begun here, and 
particularly in controversy, would greatly intensify America’s ten- 
dencies toward isolationism, and more particularly, her cynicism and 
indifference toward the United Nations. 

Also involved are the power politics which are splitting all other 
major decisions. It will be remembered that the United States was 
chosen by the decisive factor of tie Soviet vote. Britain and 
France preferred Europe, and the South American countries wanted a 
United States site. The Russians felt that a European choice would 
enhance British influence; they have had an aversion to the League 
and Geneva, and they believed that an American locale would mini- 
mize United States interest in and interference with their Eastern 
European doings. In the latter supposition they have found that they 
were completely mistaken, beginning with Mr. Byrnes’ aggressive 
leadership in the Iranian proceedings of the Council. Hence it is 
understood that there have already been surprising suggestions from 
Soviet officials that perhaps after all Geneva would not be so bad, 
and that its $28 million structure ought not to be wasted. But the 
political controversy over the matter will be kept active by the 
satisfaction with which the newly-evidenced American leadership is 
received by the run of the other powers, particularly the smaller 
nations. 2 

Further Expansion of the Secretariat 
By the end of 1946 the secretariat will comprise 1.937 employees 


/—four times its present size—according to a report recently submitted 


to Secretary-General Lie. There will be nine branches of the 


-. Secretariat, including the interim London office, and the depart- 


ments of Security Council Affairs, Economic Affairs, Social Affairs, 
and Information for Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
Conference and General Services, Administrative and Financial 
Services, Legal and Publie Information. 

These principal departments will be further subdivided. For ex- 
emple,: the one on Eeonomie Affairs will be organized into various 
sections, as Economic and Employment, Fiscal, Statistical, Transport 
and Communications, and a sub-division for liaison with the special- 
ized agencies and non-governmental bodies. 

ad * Bd ue 


Economic and Sccial Council to Get Started 


Reflecting much pre inary organizational spade work by 
Assistant Secretaries-Ceneral Henri Laugier and David Owen, the 
Economic and Social Council will held preliminary meetings next 
week. As plenned by Mr. Owen of Great Britain, who is in charge 
of the economie sphere of the Council’s operations, so-called nuclear 
committees will begin meeting Monday, April 29 on the genera! 


although some nasty people are ascribing as the | 
motive therefor, the greater commuting difficulty for his mentor, | and (b) unequal standards of living throughout the world. 
| vant points of attack are to be through raising employment, and 


| through securing better distribution of raw materials. 


| permanent Chairman, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar of India, 


_Guesticns of (1) Employment, (2) Statisties, and (3) Transport and 
| Communications. 

As presently devised by the Council’s Brain Trust, its two eco- 
nomic aims for a better world will focus on (a) economic instability, 
Its rele- 


How problems such as these can be solved by international 
techniques is, however, quite difficult to comprehend. Non-enroach- 
ment on sovereign national practice is guaranteed both by existing 
conditions throughout the world, and by the very provisions of the 
Charter. On employment problems, for example, how can the Ameri- 
can background behind solutions possibly be made to conform 
with the basic principles governing in either Great Britain or the 
Soviet Union, where the concept prevails that employment is an 
obligation of the State? 


The possibly more practicable and effective secial segment of the 
Council will also get started in embryonic fashion next week. Pre- 
paratory committees to meet here next week include those on (1) 
Rights of Man and Woman, (2) Human Rights, and on (3) Liaison 
Arrangements with UN Organizations, as FAO, et al. 

An important basic question coming up next week, will be a 
decision whether the Council is to function merely in an advisory 
and liaison capacity, or whether it can affirmatively function on its 
own initiative. 

The Council in full session will meet here May 25, under its 
who per- 
formed such a splendid job in incubating the body in San Francisco. 

The contemplated International Trade Conference will take place, 
in a preliminary manner, in England in the Fall. Seemingly success 
here would entail more success in raising world employment than 
would all imaginable direct panaceas toward this laudable end. 


The Spanish Issue 

Far from subsiding, the Council’s fires of controversy are now 
additionally stoked with the Franco fuel. With this matter next on 
the Council’s turbulent agenda—the Russians will 
here indeed participate most fully—if not actual- 
ly with a vengeance. Fortunately a breathing- 
space in the crisis-atmosphere has been afforded 
through the submission of the proposal by the 
Australian delegate, the non-conforming and 
“fact-finding” Col. Hodgson, that the Franco 
situation be formally investigated. Here is the 

text which includes the nub of the question: 


The attention of the Security Council 
having been drawn to the situation in Spain 
by a member of the United Nations acting 
in accordance with Article 35 of the Charter, 


and the Security Council having been asked 
to declare that this situation has led to inter- 
national friction and endangers international 
peace and security, the Security Council 
hereby resolves, in accordance with Article 
34 of the Charter, to make further inquiries 


W. R. Hodgson 


Australia’s fact- 
finding” delegate. 





(Continued on page 2260) 


A Compromise 
Silver Bill 


(Continued from page 2219) 


which is of considerable interest 
in New York commodity circles, 
has long been sought by Senator 
Pat McCarran and at one time 
passed the Senate some years ago. 
Latterly Senator Abe Murcock of 
Utah, another silver Senator, has 
been reported as favoring the re- 
= of those sections of the 1934 
ct. 


Whether the OPA will be in- 
structed by Congress to remove 
all ceilings on silver is not cer- 
tain. It may not remain in the 
Hayden amendment should that 
otherwise be accepted by both 
sides. But the other provisions— 
numbers 1, 2 and 4 of the above 
list—now seem likely to be agreed 
upon according to persons close to 
the ringside. 


As to number one. The indus- 
trialists are now taking a stand 
on the 90 cents price and for a two 
year period. The miners in gen- 
eral are standing pat on $1.00 an 
ounce and for an increase to $1.29 
sometime between one and two 
years, with the industrial consum- 
ers, pressed because of lack of 
supplies. The mining Senators are 
using asa club the factor of delay. 
Senator McCarran’s 61 witnesses 
are still waiting to testify. From 
the standpoint of time the most 
that the industrial interests expect 
to obtain from the mining bloc at 
90 cents or thereabouts is two 
years’ access to Treasury silver. 


That price a temporary ceiling 
for industry. The mining bloc 
means to make a permanent floor 
for itself. The present statutory 
floor of 71.11 cents dates from 
1939 when the mints were opened 
to all newly-mined domestic sil- 
ver in perpetuity. If as part of the 
compromise the 1939 statute is 
amended so as to raise the Treas- 
ury’s buying price and no time 
limit for such price raise is speci- 
fied the mining bloc will be re- 
ceiving a permanent increase in 
exchange for a two-year conces- 
sion to industrial consumers of 
Silver. The 1939 legislation was 
itself produced by a sort of leg- 
islative legerdemain during an- 
other compromise on the Senate 
floor. 

One feature of McCarran’s bill 
omitted from the Hayden substi- 
tute is that which would require 
an anplicant for Treasury silver to 
state his inability to buy silver 
elsewhere. 

How the House will react to the 
above-described triangular Senate 
deal this writer cannot predict. 

Mexico is reported contemplat- 
ing issuance of a 5-peso silver 
ecoln. 


President Praises 


Work of Lehman 


President Truman exoressed 
praise and admiration for the 
work accomplished by Herbert H. 
Lehman as head of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the retiring Director- 
General on March 25. According 
to the text of the President’s mes- 
sage given by the New York 
“Times” in a special dispatch from 
Washington, Mr. Truman told the 
one-time Governor of New York 
that under his guidance a struc- 
ture of international cooperation 
had been built up “which is now 
bringing effective aid to millions 
of our liberated Allies.” In clos- 
ing, the President said: 


“As supply ships carry to the 
devastated area of Europe and 
Asia the relief goods which 
UNRRA has sought in every part 
of the world, the people of the 
United Nations, no less than those 
receiving UNRRA aid, will be 
grateful to your for your part in 
making possible this collaboration 
in the interests of lasting peace.” 
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five of its members and instructs this committee to examine the 
statemevts made before the Security Council concerning Spain, 
to call for further written statements and documentary evidence 
from members of the United Nations and from the Franco 
regime, and to make such other inquiries as it may deem fit in 
order that the committee may report to the Security Council not 
later than May 17, 1946, on the fellowing questions: 


(1) Is the Spanish situation one essentially within the juris- 
diction of Spain? 

(2) Is the situation in Spain one which might lead to inter- 
natienal friction or give rise to a dispute? 

(3) If the answer to question (2) is “Yes,” is the continu- 
ance of the situation likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security? 

While the idea of an investigatory commission is generally assented 
to, many important and contentious details will have to be settled. 
Firstly, there is the question of what witnesses are to be heard; the 
Russians will object to the admittance of testimony by the Franco 
regime, and on the other hand, the American s and British will cor- 
respondingly not permit Dr. de los Rios or the rest of the Spanish 
Government in Exile to give testimony. Then there is the question 
whether our State Department iiles shall be made available to the 
committee—to meet the Communist charge that Washington is sup- 
pressing significant information. Also there is the question as to the 
makeup of the committee. Russia, Poland, Mexico, China, and Australia 
have severed diplomatic relations with the Franco Government, and 
hence might be ineligible to enter Spain, or otherwise to give a com- 
petent opinion on the facts. 

Also the troublesome question may develop as to the real part 
which France is playing in thé situation. Perhaps Madrid’s charges 
that Moscow is affirmatively fomenting aggression, and together with 
France is planning military intervention to establish itself on the 
Iberian peninsula, should and will also be investigated. In any event 
Mr. Van Kleffens, Netherlands delegate, has already openly stated at 
the Council table that France’s closing of the border was unilaterally 
motivated, was not provoked by Spain, and that Dr. Lange’s estimates 
of Spanish troops in the vicinity are materially exaggerated. If 
such thorough exploration of the subject develops—as it well may 
—it seems that, like the Persian portion of the agenda, the Spanish 
centroversy may constitute a second crucial, if forensic, step toward 
«ultimate catastrophe. For how can it be assumed that this body is 
merely putting on a show in : vacuum, or doing otherwise than play- 
ing with fire? 


In any event, under the neat guise of ideological representations 
for the benefit of the UN’s audience, there are the realistic political 
motivations behind the discussion. On the one hand Moscow un- 
doubtedly wants to grasp the present opportunity—while the grasp- 
ing is good—to extend its influence to the Atlantic. On the other 
hand, London and Washington, irrespective of their dislike of Gen- 
eral Franco, don’t want a Communist regime to replace him also. 
And although Mr. Cadogan may not hand out a free geography lesson 
in the Bronx, England assuredly can’t have the Soviet at Gibraltar. 
The definition of “Fascism” may be obscure, but not in the least so is 
the London-Moscow concept of geography. 

Also is there the political motivation behind France’s attitude, 
and her apparent joining of the Russian-Polish team here—reflecting 
the growing encroachment of the Communist influence in French in- 
ternal affairs. Conversely, the Vatican’s influence against the Com- 
munists must be weighed as a most important factor with political 
effects. 


Our Yugoslav Parallel 

The domestic agitation for us to break off diplomatic relations 
with Spain must be seen in the light of the policy which guided both 
President Roosevelt and our present Government in maintaining such 
relations there, as well as now with the distasteful Tito regime. In 
recognizing the Tito Government in Yugoslavia, and accrediting Am- 
bassador Patterson there, the State Department’s note last week stated: 
“In the circumstances, the United States Government desires that it 
be understood that the establishment of diplomaic relations with the 
present regime in Yugoslavia should not be interpreted as implying 
approval of the policies of the regime, its methods of assuming con- 
tro] or its failure to implement the guarantee of personal freedom 
promised its people.” 


A Proposal by Spaniards to Settle Their Country’s Affairs 

In the opinion of a group of leading Spanish citizens residing 
here, the UN’s proposed plan for a five-member Committee to inves- 
tigate the situation on the spot must be abortive. They hence have 
worked out a plan for a body of 30 or 40 Spaniards of all factions 
to meet outside Spain and draw specifications for a representative 
government on a broad base representing all legitimate interests 
to run the country during transition back to democracy. They feel that 
the weight of world opinion resulting from the prestige of such a 
group would be effective in overcoming all opposition. 


Here is a “‘prospectus” of the plan as given to your correspon- 
dent, and submitted, without further comment, for whatever interest 
it may merit: 

1. “A workable compromise on ‘Spain’ based on a UN Committee 
of Five to investigate the justification of the Polish indictment is 
impossible. In the Russian-Polish game, why is Spain doomed to 
be the ball? Spaniards and the whole world must realize that 
the UN cannot mean serious business; that the USSR is not inter- 
ested in consolidating World Peace, but in spreading World-wide 
Civil War. 


2. “The facts supposedly to be investigated by the UN Com- 
mittee-—Franco’s flirtation with the Axis, his persecution of political 
enemies, the totalitarian tendency of his economy, the lack of free- 
dom of speech, of free elections, etc.—are either universally known, 
or irrelevant, or have lost all historic importance, or cannot be 
taken by the UN as a basis for any attack against Spain. At the 
end of the investigation we shall be no better informed than we are 
today, and a little more desperately helpless. 


unsatisfactory situation to a promising normalcy. 


4. “If the world can raise itself to the necessary moral high 
level, it could find in the Spanish question an interesting test for 
a new political device capable of gradually transforming countries 
from allegedly being ‘disturbing factors in the international atmos- 
phere’ into efficient collaborators in world reconstruction. 


5. “The solution applied to the actual Spanish situation could 
be summarized as follows: 


a. “Stop the hypocritical attitude of saying: ‘We dislike 
Franco. The Spanish people should remove him.’ The Spanish 
People cannot do this, neither by means of a peaceful discussion 
nor through an unequal armed revolt. 


Office, Quai d’ Orsay, the humiliating parade of intriguing lobbyists 
and beggars for support. Spain must start anew, as all! political 
regimes have forfeited their rights and their claims. The Monarchy 
voluntarily abandoned the country aiter hurriedly admitting its de- 
feat in the free elections of April 12, 1931. 
discredited by its inefficiency, dishonored by anarchy and weakened 
by internecine struggles of emigres. Franco swore his role was 
purely transitional. 


ce. “Offer to all Spaniards what they have not: a quiet and 
undisturbed corner to talk and try to build a bridge to peace- 
ful, constructive normalcy. In other words, set in motion a 
procedure comparable, mutatis mutandis, to voluntary arbitration 
in labor conflicts. However, with one important difference: 
there shall not be any outside umpire. 

d. “To accomplish this, prepare a list of 30 to 40 represen- 
tative Spaniards from all political trends, and from all walks 
of Spanish life (labor, army, universities, agriculture, industry, 
finance, etc.). Invite them to meet—for the moment without 
the press, but keeping complete records to be published im- 
mediately thereafter—for carrying out the assignment of inves- 
tigating whether there is a sufficiently broad basis for a tran- 
sitory government capable of assuring peaceful evolution toward 
a normal parliamentary regime. 


“In this conciliatory assembly, the votes should not carry any 
quantitative importance; only moral influence shall count. 


6. “One condition, however, is indispensable from the very 
beginning: as the ghost of civil war will overshadow the first meet- 
ings and hamper the establishment of a basis for consequent dis- 
cussions, Spanish pride must, on all sides, undergo the ordeal of 
humility. Both sides are stained with blood; regardless of which 
side has suffered most, each must forgive. Such a conciliatory 
assembly would make no sense if the Spaniards accepting the 
suggestion to take part in it do not seriously attempt to clear their 
heads and hearts of civil war souvenirs and prejudices. 

7. “Is this possible? At first sight, every one must answer 
NO! Nevertheless, after thinking it over, we must realize that the 
civil war which Franco officially declared over on April 1, 1939 
has not been terminated. After seven years of failure, all Span- 
iards, within and without the country, must turn their eyes to some 
other solution. 


8. “The most difficult position will be that of the extremes. 
Franco and his Falange on one side, Dr: Negrin and his Communist 
friends on the other side, would—if their love for Spain is as strong 
and as pure as they claim—be obliged to facilitate the meeting 
of our proposed assembly and later on help to prepare the list for 
a very broad government capable of giving the Spanish people 
every hope for a peaceful democratic recovery. 

9. “This assembly would show world public opinion 
or not the Spaniards are able to help themselves. 
Mr. Giral’s government, or both, would oppose our assembly, world 


whether 


have the moral authority it lacks today to enforce its solutions. 
The sa mecould be said if other Spanish groups would intransigency 
show to the assembly. 
10. “Many will say that the proposed scheme is a fantastic 
dream or stupid suggestion. What will the objectors say if such a 
plan is the only alternative to the perpetuation of the ‘Spanish 
disturbance,’ which is doomed to lead to another civil war? If 
world opinion agrees as to the necessity of such an experiment, it 
surely must find an efficient means of showing the Spaniards the 
way of reasonableness without hurting their sense of liberty. 
“Spain has given so many proofs of speedy recovery that it can 
surprise the world again, a world so chained in darkness that it 
cannot afford to wilfully blow out the thinnest ray of light.” 
* 3% % am 
On Understanding the Soviet 
A good example of Russia’s current befuddlement of her good 
friends is seen in a speech of Emil Rieve, general president of the 
Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, delivered recently be- 
fore the Foreign Policy Association. After criticizing us for our 1917- 
1933 ostracism of Russia, he stated that “Russia herself contributed 
to this relationship by her preachment of world revolution and by 
the antics of Communists in this country and in other countries.” 
Getting down to the present, this sympathetic CIO official continued: 
“Russia now chooses to throw her weight around. . .. Where does 
security end, and aggression begin? In the Balkans, Manchuria 
and Turkey, the Soviet is playing poker, using for chips the seeds 
of war. ... Militancy would appear to be the official policy of the 
Soviet Union in Iran; in the Balkans, in Poland, and in Manchuria. 


“No matter how much you need oil, no matter how indisputable 
your right to have it, you don’t get it by marching armies into the 
country where it is. Not if you want peace, you don’t. Neither oil 
nor the need for an ice-free port or a buffer state can justify Russia’s 
belligerent attitude in Iran or its stalking out of the United Nations 
Security Council because the rest of the world wanted to get the 
facts of the Iranian mess... . How can the Russian people learn to 





understand other nations and develop a realistic foreign policy and 
a sense of world history if they cannot find in their own newspapers 
factual wnentownd soewe anen--~*- of what othér nations are doing 
and what their leaders are saying?” 


b. “Keep away from the Stete Department, the British Foreign | 


The Republic was rapidly | 
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(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, MASS.—Leo F. Stan- . 
ley has rejoined C, F. Childs & , 
Co., 82 Devonshire Street. 





(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—K. Mitch- 
ell Dombrowski is now with Cun- - 
ningham & Co., Union Commerce 

Building. 





(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) « 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Fritz 
Hultin has become associated with 
Johnson & Co., Engineers Build- 
ing. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
COLUMBUS, GA.—L. H. Mor- 
rison has joined the staff of ‘ 
Courts & Co. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DAYTON, OHIO, — Annabel 


Ivory has joined the staff of Slay- 
ton & Co., Inc. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DENVER, COLO.—Thomas Ryu» 
Wallace is now associated with 
Central Republic Company, 209 
South La Salle Street, Chicago. 





(Special to THe PINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DENVER, COLO.—Charles B. 
Elder has become connected with 
Earl M. Scanlan & Co., Colorado 
National Bank Building. He was* 
in the past with Sidlo, Simons, 
Roberts & Co. 





(Special to Tae FrmnancrAL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, MICH.—Carl G. Fair 
is with Carr & Company, Penob- 
scot Building. 





(Special to THe FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) “ 

DETROIT, MICH.—Harvey C. 
Rheume and Lewis Rowady are 
now with Charles E. Bailey & Co., 











public opinion would know where the difficulty lies, and would | Co., Guardian Building. 































Penobscot Building. (Ss 
PC 

(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) , Hi. F 

DETROIT, MICH.—Harry J, ' ated 
Murphy has joined Chapin & . Enc., 
Company, Penobscot Building, ) servi 
after serving in the U. S. Army 
Air Forces. ‘ w 

! (8) 

(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) ' PC 

DETROIT, MICH.—Michael Al- Dant 

If Franco or| bery and Murray S. Reid are now Conr 
| connected with C. G. McDonald & Mest 
(Sy 

(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) ” ST 

DETROIT, MICH. — Evans J. ' , J. Mm 
Murley and Harry M. Perry are Brot) 
connected with Slayton & Co., Inc, servi 

(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) Fores 

DETROIT, MICH.—Joseph D. (St 
Collins has rejoined Watling, Ler- ST 
chen & Co., Ford Building, after Stark 
serving in the U. S. Army. eome 

(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) oo 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Leo V. fo th 
Dubey is with Cooley & Co., 100 . joinia 
Pearl Street. i the A 

(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Harold V. sang 
Lalley has become affiliated with |, oT. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, ter a 
43 Pearl Street. He was with becor 
Maples & Goldschmidt in the past. a 

(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Clarence (Sp 
G. Jeffers has been added to the ST. 
staff of Henry C. Robinson & ley a 
Company, 9 Lewis Street. .Slayt 

Fourt 

(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Arthur ; (Sp 
M. Ramer has been added to the SP] 
staff of Indianapolis Bond & Share liam | 
Corporation, 129 East Market & We 
Street. 

(Spt 

(Svecial to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) SW 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—William Clay - 


A, Neal has become connected 
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N with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 

1, mer & Beane, Circle Tower. 

} (Special to Tue PINnaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Thomas 
A. Marnell has become associated 
with B. C. Christopher & Co., 

: Board of Trade Building. He was 

il formerly with Prugh, Combest & 


“rT 


Land, Inc. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Edith 
Freedman, Grover C. Gresham, 
Paul A. Hartung, Jr., George H. 
% Myers, and Thomas B. Ray have 
ly become associated with Herrick, 

Waddell & Co., Inc., 1012 Balti- 
pb}, More Avenue. 


k (Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


4° KANSAS CITY, MO.—Leonard 
H. Van Horne is with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
of New York City. 


(Special to THe FInaNctat CHRONICLE) 


ra KANSAS CITY, MO.—Philipp 
i Kuhn and Robert E. Weiss have 

ebecome affiliated with H. O. Peet 
& Company, 3 West Tenth Street, 


after serving in the U. S. Army. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LINCOLN, NEB.—John F. War- 
mM mer is with Cruttenden & Co., 
First National Bank Building. 


/ (Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Louis W. Mc- 
Kennan has rejoined Ellis, Hol- 
yoke & Co., Stuart Building. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LINCOLN, NEB.—Harold W. 
Graham is now affiliated with E. 
‘E. Henkle, Jr., Investment Com- 
pany, Federal Securities Building. 


(Special to THe FINANcIAL CHRONICLE) 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—Morton 
Elterman is with Bache & Co., 
2469 Collins Avenue. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


OSBORN, OHIO—Jesse H. Zab- 
friskie is with Slayton & Co., Inc. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


PORTLAND, MAINE — Frank 
» Hi. Fenderson has become associ- 
ated with F. L. Putnam & Co., 
fnc., 97 Exchange Street, after 
1 serving in the armed forces. 
ae 
| (Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, OREG.—Jack E. 
Danby has become connected with 
Conrad, Bruce & Co., 316 South 
West Sixth Avenue. 


(Special to THe FINANctaL CHRONICLE) 
!. ST. LOUIS, MO.—Christopher 
h J. Muckerman, Jr. has joined Hill 
| Brothers, Security Building, after 
serving in the U. S. Army Air 
Forces. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, MO —Alonzo F. 
| Stark and Paul Wiesner have be- 
“come associated with Edward D. 
f Jones & Company, 300 North 
Fourth Street. Mr. Wiesner was 
ijn the U.S. Navy. Mr. Stark is re- 
joining the firm after serving in 
i the Army. 


(Special to THe Frnanciat CHronicrit) 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Loren L. Clus- 
“ter and William S. Simpson have 
become associated with Newhard, 
Cook & Co., 400 Olive Street, 
after serving in the armed forces. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Frank G. Sib- 
Jey and John M. Dean are with 
Slayton & Co., Ine., 111 North 
Fourth Street. 


(Special to Tue FINaNcratn CHRONICLE) 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — Wil- 


liam J. Hartt is with Hornblower 
& Weeks. 


Dealers’ Views on SEC’s Proposed 10rd Keynes, 


Ban on Allotments to ‘“Insiders’’ 


(Continued from page 2215) 
never offer them an attractive stock—Result: Cus- 
tomer is lost; 
(c) An erroneous evaluation of the market has resulted 
in the existing method of selling new issues. 
DEALER NO. 2 


We are not in love with the SEC but in this case (allot- 
ments to insiders) they are doing a good turn to investors. 


DEALER NO. 3 


I would like to call your attention to the fact that these 
markets operate both ways. There is nothing stated in this 
proposed rule to protect the same trading accounts and stock- 
holders of investment organizations from taking a trimming 
on the New Deal sponsored Kaiser-Frazer Corporation. Asa 
matter of record this stock was offered at 20% to the public, 
it is now selling 14% bid, 154 asked. Those dealers, partners 
and stockholders who subscribed for this stock with the ex- 
pectation of a speculative profit have now approximately a 
3-point loss. 

DEALER NO. 4 


There is nothing unethical or wrong in a firm permit- 
ting member of their own organization to take down shares 
in new issues for their own account. It may and may not be 


a good policy to permit this sort of thing. Each one has to de- 
cide this for himself just as does any merchant or manu- 
facturer when he is in a seller’s market. Some favor distribu- 
ting available supply of goods equitably to old customers, 
some try to get new accounts by serving them at expense of 
old patrons. There is nothing crooked about such practices 
one way or another. 


DEALER NO. 5 

I operate a retail firm but such a rule is not in the public 
interest. I am not able to get as big an allotment in many 
cases as I’d like to and in some cases I get none. However, 
I’d rather get a smaller allotment and see my customers satis- 
fied because the offering has been a success, than get a larger 
one and find the opposite is the case which may be true much 
more frequently if proposed SEC rule is promulgated. 


DEALER NO. 6 

The whole industry should be up in arms against this 
proposed rule. I’m not against it per se but when is this sort 
of thing going to stop? Are these regulatory bodies going to 
continue to encroach more and more on management’s pre- 
rogative until the life-blood is completely sucked from our 
business? 

DEALER NO. 7 

I, meaning my firm, a NON-MEMBER of NASD, am 
vitally interested in one section of this for it bears out to my 
mind the wrong that the NASD has done to the security 
industry in having (when it was formed) made it a rule that, 
on syndicate and allied distributions, their NASD members, 
be not allowed to deal with non-members, other than like 
with the public, in other words, no concessions. 

This is a BOOMERANG, I say. You will recall that I 
called it unfair for NASD to make its Members gang up on 
non-members (friends of theirs in business before NASD 
ever came into being). Well, I also note that SEC wants as 
many trades put through as possible on a commission basis. 
However, if they permit the NASD to keep such a 
GANGING-UP rule on concessions, isn’t it only common 
sense that they lose the distribution power of the non- 
member dealers, AND, isn’t is also a fact that then the 
non-member has to go into market to buy that security on 
Same terms as an individual, AND then he has to add his 
profit ontop of it. Sounds silly to me to permit such a con- 
cession rule to exist for it makes bad friends amongst dealers 
and also hurts distribution of securities in a broad sense of 
the word, and also makes the public pay more, as illustrated. 


DEALER NO. 8 
Am opposed to such a rule. If SEC wants to help in- 
vestors they should have Securities Act amended so distribu- 





(Special to THe FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
SWANTON, OHIO—J. Blair | 
Clay is with Slayton & Co., Inc. 


ting firms can advertise forthcoming issues in more detail 
and take orders during the 20-day “incubation period.” 


|from London to the 


International 


mist in various international con- 
ferences. 

In a wireless message April 21, 
New York 
Times it was stated that Lord 
Keynes, whose work for restoring 
the economic structure of a world 
twice shattered by war brought 


| him world-wide influence, died of 
|a heart attack at his home in Firle, 
| Sussex. His age was 63. The mes- 


sage to the “Times” added that, 
exhausted by the strain of the 
Monetary Confer- 
ence at Savannah, he returned to 
Britain a fortnight ago, tired and 
ill. Lady Keynes was with her 
husband at his death. The London 
message went on to say: 

Lord Keynes was ill when he 
returned in December from the 
financial talks in the United States 
on a loan to Britain. Noted as a 
political and social economist who 
influenced both specialists and 
general public, his name was 
linked with that of Adam Smith. 
He was a protagonist of the the- 
ory that makes full employment 
the overriding aim of financial 
policy. 

From London Associated Press 
advices April 21 we take the fol- 
lowing: 

He [Lord Keynes] made a num- 
ber of trips to the United States 
during the war in connection with 
lend-lease and other economic 
matters. He headed the British 
delegation to the Bretton Woods, 
. H., monetary conference in 
1944, and was co-author of the 
basic plan for an international 
monetary fund and a world bank. 

Lord Keynes first attracted at- 
tention by the unorthodoxy of his 
economic views. During the de- 
pression he became a leading ad- 
vocate of government spending to 
halt deflation. He visited Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the White House 
and was credited with an im- 
portant role in shaping New Deal 
spending policies. 

During the war, however, his 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 








Southern 
Railway 
Qf Company 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
New York, April 23, 1946. 


A regular quarterly dividend of Seventy- 
five Cents (75c) per share on 1,298,200 
shares of Common Stock without par value of 
Southern Railway Company, has today been 
declared out of the surplus of net profits of 
the Company for the fiscal year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, payable on Saturday, June 15, 
1946, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business Wednesday, May 15, 1946. 

Checks in payment of this dividend will be 
mailed to all stockholders of record at their 
addresses as they appear on the books of the 
Company unless otherwise instructed in writing. 


J. J. MAHER, Secretary. 


KS 




















WOODALL 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 


A regular quarterly dividend 
of 314%4¢ per share on the 5% 
Convertible Preferred Stock 
($25.00 par value) has been de- 
clared payable June 1, 1946, to 
stockholders of record May 15, 
1946, M. E. GRIFFIN, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 














INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY 

Quarterly dividend No. 111 of one dollar 

and seventy-five cents ($1.75) per share on 

the preferred stock payable June 1, 1946, has 

been declared to stockholders of record at the 
close of business May 4, 1946. 

SANFORD B. WHITE 





Secretary 





THE UNITED STATES LEATHER CO. 
The Board of Directors at a meeting held 
April 24, 1946, declared a dividend of 50¢ per 
share on the Class A stock, payable June 15, 
1946, to stockholders of record May 15, 1946. 
C. CAMERON, Treasurer. 
New York, April 24, 1946. 


Noted Economist, Dies Suddenly 


(Continued from page 2218) 


views on government spending 
shifted with changing circum- 
stances, and he argued that the 
government should seek to slow 
down inflationary tendencies. 


He became an international fig- 
ure through his attendance at 
various world monetary confer- 
ences during the last 25 years and 
his authorship of several books 
which had wide influence. He was 
created first Baron Keynes of 
Tilton in 1942. 

Lord Keynes was graduated 
from Cambridge in 1905, and 
joined the civil service in the 
India Office. After two years he 
returned to the university. 

From 1915 to 1919 he was con- 
nected with the British Treasury. 
In 1919 he attended the Versailles 
Peace Conference as a member of 
the British delegation, but re- 
signed because of disagreement 
with some proposals. His criticism 
of the German reparations policy 
attracted wide attention later that 
year with publication of “Eco- 
nomic Consequences of the Peace,” 
in which he predicted dire results 
from the peace treaty. 

His book, “How to Pay for 
War,” published in 1940, advocated 
a drastic “forced savings” plan, 
some features of which were 
adopted by the British Govern- 
ment. 





MEETING NOTICE 
NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY 
Roanoke, Virginia, April 5, 1946. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING OF 
STOCKHOLDERS 


The Annual Meeting of Stockholders of 
Norfolk and Western Railway Company 
will be held, pursuant to the By-laws, at 
the principal office of the Company im 
Roanoke, Virginia, on Thursday, May @, 
1946, at 10 o’clock A.M., to elect four 
Directors for a term of three years. 

Stockholders of record at the close of 
business April 19, 1946, will be entitle@ 
to vote at such meeting. 

L. W. COX, Secretary. 


HELP WANTED 





We have an opening for an experienced 


FOREIGN 
ARBITRAGEUR 


Familiarity with Foreign Ex- 
change and leading European 
markets required. We are 
particularly interested in ap- 
plications from younger men. 


ERNST & CoO. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange ard other 
ieading Security and Commodity Exchs. 


120 Broadway, New York5,N.Y. 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 











SITUATION WANTED 








TRADER 


EX-SERVICEMAN 


15 Years experience 
listed and unlisted securi- 
ties. Desires position with 
New York Stock Exchange 
firm. Box N 425, Commer- 
cial & Financial Chronicle, 
25 Park Place, New York 
GM. Se 





in 

















Attention, 1 








Investment Dealers ! 


EXPERIENCED SECURITY ANA- 
LYST, able to write sharp-minded 
up-to-date analyses of bank, indus- 
trial and railroad stocks, available for 
individually paid analyses and _ for 
answering your mail inquiries. Write 
Box L-43, Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Park Place, New York 8, 
i, A 2 
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Securities Now in Registration a 


+. haebdibesndd @ INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE I en 


Air Products, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. (4/29) @ Arkansas-Missouri Power Corp., Blytheville, Company proposes to use proceeds, with proceeds of ertibl 
April 2 filed 100,000 shares class A stock (par $1) and Ark. (5/12) loan of $1,250,000 as follows: new building, $529,000; oom 
290,000 shares common stock (par $1). Underwriters— April 23 filed 40,000 shares common stock (par $5). NeW and used equipment, $575,000; aneed Sar b 16; 
Reynolds & Co. Offering—100,000 shares of class A Shares are being sold for the account of five stock- $250,000, and working capital, $400,000. Business—Gen- + e un 
stock and 100,000 shares of common are offered in units holders. Underwriters—G. H. Walker & Co. and Ed- ©€ral line of glass containers. : ao 
of one share of each at $11 per unit. Of remaining com- ward D. Jones & Co. Offering—Price to public by Orie t 
mon, 150,000 shares will be offered at discretion of un- amendment. Business—Public utility. Capito! Records, Inc., Hollywood, Calif. ‘ ad ’ 
derwriter to purchasers of such units or to others at $1 é 5 March 28 filed 110 000 shares of common stock (par* ae 0! 
per share. Remaining 40,000 shares common are being Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan, Ohio (4/29) oe waaay. iicaiér ace Gale ¢ sold by stockholders (15,000 “Co 
offered by company directly to certain officers and em- March 14 filed 30,000 shares of cumulative preferred : song eg sag i ns and Union Securities Corp c 
ployees at $1 per share and are not underwritten. Pro- stock, 44%% series (par $50) and 20,000 shares of com- reps F ays hy. U aa eeiteve-—iae Wiadinann Ccaie Marc! 
ceeds — $60,000 to purchase machinery and equipment mon (par $2.50). Underwriters—Central Republic Co., of , e Pri vege ars bi ‘ ‘dhs ssceniiiidiinnael aed details see 7 
heretofore rented from Defense Plant Corp.; $81,500 to Inc., and Reynolds & Co. Offering—Prices to public % cages FS oy 0 pier oy S meer gee 
purchase of plant at Emmaus, Pa., together with $70,000 by amendment. For details see issue of March 21. issue of April 4. - 





for cost of conversion and moving; balance (estimated 2 > Fobab 
$913,500) for general working canital. For bs a see @ Associated Grocers Co. of St. Louis, Mo. Central Maine Power Co., Augusta, Me. : + abet 


issue of April 4. April 19 (letter of notification) 1,377 shares of common March 18 filed 220,000 shares of preferred stock ($100» 


stock. Price to public $100 per share. No underwriters. par). Dividend rate by amendment. By amendment a 


® Altair Prospecting Syndicate (Ont.) (5/6) To increase buying power of the company and to transact filed March 29 company proposes to issue $13,000,000 ist ng 
April 17 filed 179 units. Underwriters—Charles M. a greater volume of business. & gen. mtge bonds series N due 1976 and 1,000,000 shares aretia: 


Levett, Summitt, N. J., who is to act as agent in the common (par $10). Securities will be sold through com- 
United States. Offering—Price to public is $50 per Barium Steel Corp., S. E. Canton, O. petitive bidding. Underwriters—By amendment. Probable * , Boor 
unit. Proceeds—Development and exploration. Busi- March 30 filed 350,000 shares of common stock (par $1). bidders include Glore, Forgan & Co.; W. C. Langley & ~ Cr 
ness—Prospecting mining claims. Underwriters—Laird, Bissell & Meeds. Offering—Price Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Coffin & Burr; Harriman | Narch 
. : to public by amendment. Proceeds—Payments to and Ripley & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc., and Kidder, Peabody | wYes 
American Acoustics, Inc., New York (4/26) advances to subsidiaries for working capital, for pur- & Co. (Jointly). Offering—Company will offer to hold«¢ iuibers 
April 9 (letter of notification) 59,800 shares of 6% chase of equipment, repayment of loans, development, ers of 7% preferred, $6 preferred and 5% $50 preferred 4 mend) 
cumulative convertible preferred stock (par $5) and etc. For details see issue of April 4. stock right to exchange such stock on the basis of one ' 
59,800 shares of common stock (par 10c); 100,000 stock i share of new preferred for each $100 par value of old | Cu 
purchase warrants and 149,500 shares of common to be Bendix Helicopter, Inc., New York preferred plus a cash adjustment. Balance of new pre- arch 
issued upon conversion of preferred at rate of 2% com- Feb. 13 filed 507,400 shares of common stock (par 50c). ferred stock will be sold to underwriters, to be selected? Aares 
mon for 1 preferred. Underwriters—L. D. Sherman & Shares are being sold for the account of the estate of py competitive bidding. Bids Invited—Company will _ ‘riters 
Co. Offering—Stocks to be offered in units of one share Vincent Bendix, deceased. Underwriters—Kobbe, Gear-  ;eceive bids up to May 7 for the purchase of the bonds, 2.25 » 
ow *. $5 pas a warrants. Babe be ay 4 at 1 rr hart & Co., Inc., For details see issue of Feb. 20. preferred stock and common stock. Bids will be accepted “ 
each. Proceeds—Payment of obligations to be assume up to 11 a.m. for the bonds, Noon for the preferred stock a 
and to pay Pressurelube Inc. for inventories and other Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., South Bend, Ind. 21).1°.99 pm. for the common stock (EDST). y eb. 21 
property acquired from it, working capital, etc. age filed Pte gata dane of _gemnenen aeae sper ndery 
', cents per share). ering—Common stocks hold- . . r 
American Mall Line Lid. Seattle, Wach, stv ofracond March aevgven the abt fo mubeerine & City Unvesting Coy New vor (5/8) MMS 'u 
i h _ to one share of new common for each 10 shares held. : ed $4,800,000 convertible s 8 - ‘ : 
pase 3) Sed Bike ere Sr ee feo ver. at $17 per share. Issue is not being underwritten. poreocgegh- agg 1961. ys igeper te sage ah be Fh cggge Se vin 
stockholders given right to subscribe for 49,602 shares For details see issue of March 28. Te: co age PE aet tge Alg Pas ei  Giagelb ge vagyttth tr sha 


? common stock of record May 17, 1946, the right to sub- 
Se eee on heels of } alta ll he mere pe @® Beneficial Industrial Loan Corp., Wilmington, . scribe for the debentures on the basis of $500 of deben-», Oe 
: : : e 3 2 Del. (5/7) tures for each 100 shares of common stock at a price 4 


for public distribution. For details see issue of March 21. April 18 filed $20,000,000 15-year debentures, 100,000 to be filed by amendment. Unsubscribed debentures ~ pril | 


, eribews ‘fere . ic hares 
: shares cumulative preferred stock (no par), and 400,000 Will be sold to underwriters to be offered the public at — 
~~ Manufacturing Co., Inc., Montgomery, oo cs common 6 Bae (no par). Be 8 an Gam Under- 4&8 price to be filed by amendment. Proceeds—Proceeds cert 


‘ writing group for debentures and preferred stock is Will be added to working capital. Company expects” yerce, 
April 5 filed 1,000,000 shares of common (par $1). Un- feaded m ~All Dillon & Co. Offering_The 400,000 that out of working capital after the addition of the net wadee 


derwriters—No underwriting—to be offered directly to proceeds from sale of the debentures, all notes payable be isst 
the public by the company. Offering—Price to public aes eee ieviotinc at 1250 bidhp orgy Pa (outstanding on April 30, 1946, in the amount of $1,000,- De 
$1 per share. Issue will be sold within State of Alabama. j,i, of one share for each five shares held Offering 00) will be paid and an amount equal to the remainder, Be. 
Proceeds—Acquisition of additional machinery, working of common stock is not to be underwritten. Price to Of the net proceeds will be applied to the improvement pril 1 
capital, etc. For details see issue of April 11. public of debentures and preferred stock will be filed Of properties now owned or hereafter acquired. Business riters 
: i by amendment. Proceeds—Of net proceeds, approxi- —TInvesting in real estate, principally real estate located “etna 
American Screw Co., Providence, R. I. (5/1) mately $17,400,000 ‘are to be used to redeem 10-year in the City of New York. > el 
March 29 filed 21,550 shares of 442% cumulative con- 244% debentures and 15-year 234% debentures and itures 
vertible preferred stock (par $50) Underwriters—G. H. the balance is to be placed in the corporation’s general @ Clinton Machine Co., Clinton, Mich. pril | 
Walker & Co. Offering—Common stockholders may funds. It is the present intention of the corporation to April 18 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares ($1 par). ) De: 
subscribe to new preferred at rate of one share of pre- use a portion of such funds to reduce outstanding bank price to public $2 per share. Underwriters—Smith, | 
ferred for each four shares of common held at $52 per loans and commercial paper. Business—Corporation is Hague & Co. and F. H. Koller & Co., Inc. Proceeds— 
share. Unsubscribed shares will be purchased by un- a holding company, the subsidiaries of which are en- Retirement of debt and for working capital. ee 
clekcrrita.. se repoeds—Proceeds, together with a term gaged in the small loan business, the acceptance busi- econ 
oan oO 250, and current funds will be used to ness and the passenger bus business. : : oes 
finance the purchase of a plant formerly belonging to ns Se? SEONN, HORAN Pe See 
the Defense Plant Corp. ‘for $1,750,000, purchase of ad- Benguet Consolidated Mining Co., Manila, P. I. ’ : . tol 
ditional machinery and equipment and for other plant March 15 filed 702,302 shares of capital stock value Api il 19 filed 744,455 shares of common stock ($10 par). urchas 
improvements. For details see issue of April 4. (par. peso, equivalent in U. S. currency 10-50 cents nazes,are issued and are owned by Continental Gas HMM. gy, 
er share). Underwri All Co. The shares ar . air ploy a . 
Amerian Water Works Co., Inc., N. Y. soak of “4 total’ of 852302, peda Re! es Allen 4 ng oo 4 preg sey Pe epee Pn brea een 
March 30 filed 2,343,105 shares of common (par $5) plus & Co. from five stockholders. Of the 852,302 shares, O/fered for sale by Continerial at competitive bidding ae 
an additional number determinable only after the re- 150,000 were sold privately at the cost price to Allen a ede yg chet will be used by Conti ene 39 regs . » ir 
sults of competitive bidding are known. Underwriters— & Co. Purchase price to Allen was $2.10 per share. duse.Yenk.loand. Probable . bidders sae per 7. h stor = 
To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders include Offering—Price by amendment. For details see issue of py others: Dillon, Read Me Inc.: Smith aes & Co: Du 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., White Weld & Co., and Shields March 21. Kidder, Peabody & ‘Co - Mellon Securities Corp a a 
& Co. (jointly), and W. C. Langley & Co. and The , . " s ) 
First Boston Corp. (Jointly). Offering—Price to public Bowser, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. (5/3) arch | 
by amendment. Purpose—The common stock, together March 25 filed 200,000 shares of $1.20 cumulative pre- Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver, Colo. (5/1) * par 10 
with $15,000,000 10-year 3% collateral trust bonds (to ferred stock (par $25), with common stock purchase March 14 filed 275,000 shares of common stock (no par). br sale 
be sold privately) are to be issued to acquire certain warrants attached. Underwriters—Blair & Co., Inc., Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Under- oel & 
assets of American Water Works & Electric, liquidate New York. Offering—Price to public by amendment, writers—Hirsch & Co. Offering—Price to public “at rjce t 
4 subsidiaries, Community Water Service Co. and For details see issue of March 28. market” on the New York Stock Exchange. atic 
io Cities Water Corp., and provide cash working capi-  aeager 
tal. Common stock is to be offered initially for cash © Srockway (Pa.) Glass Co. Inc. (5/13) @ Commercial Capital Corp., N. Y. (4/29) 7 a ue of 
to common stockholders of parent and to public holders April 24 filed 10,000 shares 5% cumulative preferred April 19 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares 7% cumula- F 
of preferred stocks of Community and Ohio in exchange stock (par $50). Underwriting—None. Offering—Price {;.., preferred stock (par $25) Offering—To no offered | _ Eur 
for their shares. Stock not subscribed or issued under to public $50 per share. Company proposes to distribute by the corporation at $25 per share. Proceeds—Enlarg- 
exchange offers are to be sold for cash to underwriters. the securities by offering them to persons living in ing company’s business in factoring field. re 
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Compania Litgrofica De La Habana S. A. (5/15) 
(Havana (Cuba) Lithographing Co.) 

rch 18 filed 19,419 shares of 6% cumulative con- 
ertible preferred stock (par $25) and 197,000 shares 

common (par 10c). The 19,419 shares of preferred 
nd 162,000 shares of common are being purchased by 
ne underwriters from certain stockholders. The re- 

ining 35,000 shares of common are being purchased 
rom the company. Underwriters—Hirsch & Co., New 
ork. Offering—Price by amendment. For details see 
Ssue of March 21. 


Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. 
of Baitimore 

March 29 filed $44,660,0C0 series R first refunding mort- 
Age bonds due April 1, 1981. Interest rate by amend- 
lent. Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 
Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; 
sarriman, Ripley & Co., and Alex. Brown & Sons 
Jointly), and White Weld & Co., and the First Boston 
utp. (jointly). Proceeds—Redemption of $20,844,000 
eries N 314% bonds and $23,816,000 series O 344% bonds 
+ 10512 and 107, respectively. Bids Invited—Bids for 
urchase of the bonds will be received by company up 
“noon (EST) April 30. For details see issue of April 4. 

Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., N. Y. (4/29) 
March 29 filed 100,000 shares common stock (no par). 
ares are being sold by certain stockholders. Under- 
muiters—Wertheim & Co. Offering—Price to public by 
mendment. For details see issue of April 4. 


Curtis Companies Inc., Ciinton, lowa 
arch 30 filed 46,050 shares common stock ($2 par). 
mares are being sold by certain stockholders. Under- 
briters—Cruttenden & Co. Offering—Price to public 
2.25 per share. 


y Dallas Title & Guaranty Co., Dallas, Texas 

@b. 21 filed 25,000 shares of capital stock (par $10). 
nderwriters—None named. Offering—Company has 
ranted holders of capital stock rights to subscribe at 
0 per share to new stock at rate of one share of new 
br each share held. Company reserves right to sell 
ny unsubscribed stock at public or private sale at $20 
tr share. For details see issue of Feb. 28. 


} Davidson Bros., Inc., Detroit, Mich. (4/29) 
pril 10 filed 100,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
hares are outstanding and are being sold for account 
certain stockholders. Underwriters—Merrill Lynch, 
iérce, Fenner and Beane, and Baker, Simonds and Co. 
éring—Price to public by amendment. For details 
be issue of April 11. 


DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, Ohio (5/1) 
pril 12 104,138 shares common stock (par $5). Under- 
yriters—Laurence M. Marks & Co., and Ball, Burge & 
raus. Offering—Price to public by amendment. Pro- 
eds—Redemption of 7% preferred stock; plant expen- 
itures and working capital. For details see issue of 
pril 18. 


) Dealers Credit Corp., Pittsburgh (4/30) 

pril 18 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of com- 
on stock and $225,000 5% promissory notes, due in 
D years. Offering includes 71,425 shares common and 
58,225 notes originally issued in violation of SEC regu- 
ations. Price of common, 10¢ per share; notes, par. 
roceeds—Carry on company’s business in financing 
urchase of personal property. 


Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chicago, Ill. (5/1) 
arch 29 filed 60,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
hares are being sold by certain stockholders. Underwrit- 
Hallgarten & Co. Offering—Price to public by 
mendment. For details see issue of April 4. 


DuMont (Allen B.) Laboratories, Inc., Passalc, 
N. J. (4/29) 
arch 29 filed 650,000 shares of class A common stock 
par 10 cents), of which 525,000 shares are being offered 
br sale by underwriters. Underwriters—Van Alstyne, 
oel & Co. and Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc. Offering— 
rjce to public by amendment. Proceeds—To expand 
evision broadcasting and manufacturing facilities and 
perations in the low-frequency fields. For details see 
sue of April 4. 


Eureka Williams Corp., Detroit (5/6) 


pril 17 filed 17,000 shares common stock (par $5). 
ares being sold by officers and employees or their 
hlatives. Offering—Shares may be sold from time to 
ne upon the New York Stock Exchange or the Detroit 
ock Exchange by the owners of such shares. For de- 
ils see issue of April 18. 








April 25, 1946 
Sinclair Oil Corp 
Stromberg-Carlson Co 


April 26, 1946 

American Acoustics, Inc.___Preferred and Common 
Gerity-Michigan Die Casting Co 

Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co Debentures 
Public Service Co. of Ind, (11 a.m. CST) 

Red Top Brewing Co Class A Common 
Selected Industries Co.. Debentures 
Sonotone Corp._ __Preferred 


April 29, 1946 
Air Products Inc 
Aro Equipment Corp 
Commercial Capital Corp 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co 
Davidson Bros. Inc 
DuMont (Allen B.) Laboratories Inc 
Holly Stores Inc 
Jessop Steel Co 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co Debentures 
Super-Cold Corp Common 
Utah Power & Lt. Co. (11:30 a.m. EDST)____Bonds 
Utility Appliance Corp Preferred and Common 


April 30, 1946 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pow., Balt. (Noon)__Bonds 
Dealers Credit Corp Notes 
Greer Hydraulic Corp 
L’Aigion Apparel Inc Common 
Morris Plan Corp. of America Preference 
I iis es cialis eee aan Common 
Samson United Corp Preferred 
Scranton Electric Co. (Noon EDST)-_Pfd. and Com. 
Taca Airways 
United States Rubber Co 
Veterans Air Express Co 


May 1, 1946 
American Screw Co 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co 
De Vilbiss Co 
Diamond T Motor Car Co 
Hytron Radio & Electronics Corp 
Jefferson-Travis Corp Preferred and Common 
Keyes Fibre Co 
Mortgage Associates Inc.___Preferred and Common 
Peerless Casualty Co 
Puerto Rican Overseas Airways 
Roberts & Mander Corp 
Scranton-Spring Brook Water (Noon EDST)— 
Bonds and Preferred 


Common 
Preferred and Common 
Preferred 





New Issue Calendar 


(Showing probable date of offering) 








May 2, 1946 
Joy Manufacturing Co 


May 3, 1946 


Bowser, 
Firth Carpet Co.__---~--- 
New Haven Clock & Watc 


May 4, 1946 
United Wallpaper, Inc 


May 6, 1946 


Altair Prospecting Syndicate 

Eureka Williams Corp 

Federal Mfg. & Engineering Corp 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co 

Mercantile Stores Co., Inc 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.___Preferred 


May 7, 1946 
Beneficial Industrial Loan___Debs., Pfd., and Com. 
Central Maine Power Co.— 

Bonds (11 a.m.); Pfd. (Noon); Com. (3 p.m.) 
Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co.____Pfd. and Com. 
Palmetex Corp 
Standard Steel Spring Co 
Walworth Co Debentures and Preferred 


May 8, 1946 
City Investing Co 
Columbus & So. Ohio Electric Co 
Merchants Distilling Corp 
National Skyway Freight Corp 
Public Flyers Inc 


May 10, 1946 
Hoffman Radio Corp 


May 11, 1946 
National Bellas Hess Inc 
U. S. Airlines, Inc 


May 12, 1946 
Arkansas-Missouri Power Corp 


May 13, 1946 
Brockway Glass Co., 


May 15, 1946 
Havana Lithographing Co Pfd. and Common 


May 24, 1946 
Kan. City Fire & Marine Ins. Co 








Federal Mfg. & Eng. Corp., Brooklyn (5/6) 
April 16 filed 116,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Shares are being sold by four stockholders. Under- 
writers—Sills, Minton & Co., Inc. Offering—Price to 
public by amendment. 


Firth Carpet Co., N. Y. (5/3) 

March 29 filed 125,000 shares common stock (no par), 
of which 33,436 shares are being sold by company, 61,150 
by Harold E. Wadely, President, and 30,414 by Graham 
Hunter, Vice-President, Treasurer and Secretary. Un- 
derwriters—Reynolds & Co. Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. Proceeds—To finance inventories, ac- 
counts receivable, general working capital. For details 
see issue of April 4. 


@ Fishman (M. H.) Co., Inc. Sc to $1 Stores, N. Y. 
April 15 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Not underwritten. Stock is to be sold 
on the New York Curb Exchange at approximate price 
of $31 per share. Shares being sold by Meyer H. Fish- 
man. 


@ Fleming-Hall Tobacco Co., New York 


April 17 (letter of notification) 2,700 shares (par $1). 
Common stock for benefit of S. C. Korn. Price $5 
per share. 


@ Fuller (D. B.) & Co., Inc., New York 


April 19 (letter of notification) 19,252 shares of 6% 
cumulative convertible preferred stock (par $5) and 


19,252 common shares (par $10). Underwriter—Kobbe, 
Gearhart & Co., Inc. Offering—To be offered at $5.10 
per unit of one share of preferred and one share of 
common. Purpose—Working capital. Business—Textile 
converting. 


Gerity-Michigan Die Casting Co., Detroit (4/26)| 
March 27 filed 450,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 300,000 shares are being sold by company and 
150,000 shares by certain stockholders. Underwriters— 
Buckley Brothers, Mercier, McDowell & Dolphyn, Ames, 
Emerich & Co., Inc., and Dempsey & Co. Offering— 
Price to public by amendment. Proceeds—To pay note 
to Associates Discount Corp.; to retire 1,967 shares of 
cumulative 6% preferred stock ($100 par), balance to 
finance increased inventories and payrolls. For details 
see issue of April 4. 


Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
on Feb. 21 filed 81,249 common shares ($1 par, Cana- 
dian). Shares are being offered to residents of United 
States and Canada by Toronto Mines Finance, Ltd. These 
shares are part of a recent offering of an aggregate of 
525,000 shares offered by the company in Canada to its 
own shareholders at $5 (Canadian) per share. Under- 
writers—Toronto Mines Finance, Ltd., 25 King Street, 
West Toronto, is named underwriter. It is wholly owned 
and controlled by its parent company, Ventures, Ltd. 
Offering—Price is $5.10 (Canadian) per share, or the 
United States equivalent. For details see issue of 
Feb. 28. 

(Continued on page 2264) 
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Gold City Porcupine Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Jan. 4 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
Canadian currency. Underwriters—No underwriters 
named. Offering—Company is offering common stock 
to public at 50 cents U. S. currency per share. If com- 
pany accepts offers from dealers to purchase the stock, 
company will sell to such dealers, if any, at 32.5 cents 
U. S. currency per share for resale at 50 cents U. S. 
currency per share. 


® Gold Hill Mines Co., Aspen, Col. 


April 17 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares common 
(par 10¢). Price to public 10¢ per share. Securities 
will be offered by following officers of the company: 
William Walton Moore, Robert M. Lawrence and Betty 
Ann Moore. 


® Gray Manufacturing Co., New York 


April 17 (letter of notification) 2,600 shares of capital 
stock (par $5). The 2,600 shares are to be deposited in 
escrow with the Bank of New York as agent for San- 
born-Raymond Corp. The bank is authorized to sell 
1,300 shares about April 22 and 1,300 shares upon 
execution and delivery of deed of conveyance and sale 
and delivery of certain machinery and equipment. Price 
per share market (about) 22% per share. 


@® Greer Hydraulic, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. (4/30) 


April 23 (letter of notification) 88,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 50¢) and warrants to purchase 50,000 
shares of common _ stock. Underwriters—Townsend, 
Graff & Co. Offering—Price to public, $3.371% per 
share. Proceeds—Working capital. Business—Design, 
engineering, development and manufacture of aircraft 
testing, service, repair and overhaul equipment of air- 
craft of all types. 


Gulf Atlantic Transport’n Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jan. 17 filed 270,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Allen & Co. have withdrawn as under- 
writers. Offering—Price to the public by amendment. 
Stock is being offered initially to present shareholders 
at a price to be filed by amendment. Holders of ap- 
proximately 200,000 shares have agreed to waive their 
preemptive rights. Postponed indefinitely. For details 
see issue of Jan. 24. 


Hayes Manufacturing Corp., Gr. Rapids, Mich. 
Feb. 27 filed 215,000 shares of common stock ($2 par). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Under- 
writers—Laird, Bissell & Meeds have withdrawn as 
underwriters. -Offering—Price to public by amendment. 
For details see issue of March 7. 


Hendry (C. J.) Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
March 20 filed 24,000 shares of preferred stock, 512% 
cumulative (par $25). Underwriters—First California 
Co. Offering—Price to public $25 per share. For details 
see issue of March 28. 


Hoffman Radio Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. (5/10) 
March 30 filed 120,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Conu & Torrey. Offering—Price to pub- 
lic $6 per share. Proceeds—$97,125 to redeem preferred 
stock and approximately $400,000 to retire short-term 
bank borrowings; balance for working capital. For 
details see issue of April 4. 


Holly Stores, Inc., New York (4/29) 


April 10, 32,000 shares 5% cumulative convertible pre- 

ferred (par $25), and 100,000 shares of common (par $1). 

Underwriter—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Offering— 

Price to public by amendment. Proceeds—Will be 

ee, ? working capital. For details see issue of 
pril 3. 


eye OT) ‘prpeane & Electronics Corp., Salem, Mass. 
March 29 filed 125,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., Offering— 
Price to public by amendment. Proceeds—Working 
capital for expanding operations and to retire present 
bank borrowing. Company intends to advance to Air 
King Products Co., Inc., a subsidiary recently acquired, 
$500,000 to equip new plants and for working capital. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


Illinois Power Co., Decatur, Hl. 
Feb. 27 filed $45,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1976 
and $9,000,000 sinking fund debentures due 1966. Se- 
curities will be offered for sale at competitive bidding 
with price and interest, rates to be named by the suc- 
cessful bidder. Underwriters—Names by amendment. 
Probable bidders include, Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., 


and The First Boston Corp. For details see issue of 
March 7. 


Indianapolis (Ind.) Power & Light Co. 

March 8 filed 142,967 shares of common stock (no par). 
Underwriters—To be sold through competitive bidding 
in accordance with ruling of State Commission. Original- 
ly underwritten by Lehman Brothers, Goldman, Sachs & 
Co. and The First Bceston Corp., but Otis & Co. expected 
to bid. Offering—Company is offering tthe stock to hold- 
ers of common stock at a price to be filed by amendment 
at rate of ore share of new common for each five shares 
held. For details see issue of March 14. 


® INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


Jefferson-Travis Corp., New York, N. Y¥. (5/1) 
Feb. 27 filed 30,000 shares of $1.25 cumulative convert- 
ible preferred (no par) and 130,000 shares of common 
(par 25c). Common shares are reserved for conversion. 
of preferred. Underwriters—Richard J. Buck & Co. 
Offering—Price to public $25 per share. For details 
see issue of March 7. 


Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa. (4/29) 
March 28 filed 60,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $25). Dividend rate by amend- 
ment. Underwriters—Paul H. Davis & Co. Offering— 
Price to public by amendment. Proceeds—$825,000 to 
retire regulation V-Loan; balance for additions. For 
details see issue of April 4. 


Joy Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh (5/2) 
March 27 filed 51,400 shares common stock (par $1). 
Shares being sold by Adams Express Co. (35,600) and 
American International Corp. (15,800). Underwriters— 
Hallgarten & Co. and R. W. Pressprich & Co. Offering 
—Price to public by amendment. For details see issue 
of April 4. 


Kansas City (Mo.) Fire & Mar. Ins. Co. (5/24) 
March 28 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Underwriters—First Boston Corp. Offering—Shares are 
being offered to common stockholders of record May 11 
at rate of one share of new stock for each share of com- 
mon held. Price by amendment. Subscription rights 
expire May 24. Unsubscribed shares will be sold to 
underwriters. Proceeds—To increase capital and sur- 
plus. For details see issue of April 4. 


Keyes Fibre Co., Portland, Me. (5/1) 

March 28 filed $2,800,000 first mortgage bonds due April 
1, 1966. Interest rate by amendment. Underwriters— 
Coffin & Burr, Inc.; Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
Estabrook & Co., E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., and H. M. 
Payson & Co. Offering—Price to public by amendment. 
Proceeds—To redeem $1,800,000 444% first mortgage 
sinking fund; cost of construction and equipment of the 
Hammond plant. For details see issue of April 4. 


L’Aigion Apparel, Inc., Philadelphia (4/30) 
March 11, 130,000 shares of common stock, par $1. Of 
the total 80,000 shares are being purchased by the under- 
writer from the company and 50,000 shares from two 
stockholders. Underwriters—Otis & Co. Offering—Price 
to public $6.50 per share. Proceeds—Purchase of new 
machinery and equipment; new plant, etc. For details 
see issue of April 18. 


Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc., N. Y. (5/6) 
March 29 filed 125,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Shares are being sold by Ira Guilden, research, develop- 
ment and manufacturing consultant of company. Under- 
writers—Paul H. Davis & Co., A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., 
and Emanuel & Co. Offering—Price to public by amend- 
ment. For details see issue of April 4. 


McGraw (F. H.) & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
March 25 filed 36,000 shares of $1.50 preferred stock (no 
par) and 100,000 shares of common (par 10 cents). Un- 
derwriters—Granbery, Marache & Lord and Bear, 
Stearns & Co. Offering—Prices to public by amend- 
ment. For details see issue of March 28. 


Mercantile Stores Co., Inc., New York (5/6) 
April 17 filed 279,250 shares common stock (no par). 
The shares are outstanding and are being sold by 21 
stockholders. Underwriters— Clark, Dodge and Co. 
Offering—Price to public will be filed by amendment. 


@® Merchants Distilling Corp., Terre Haute, Ind. 
(5/12) 
April 23 filed 136,254 shares common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Not underwritten. Offering—Shares are 
being offered by the corporation to the holders of its 
common stock for subscription prior to 3 p.m. June 4, 
1946, at $16 per share, pro rata, at the rate of one share 
for each five shares of common held. Proceeds— 
$1,500,000 of proceeds to reduce loans payable to banks, 
balance to working capital, to finance work in progress. 
Business—Distilled spirits. 


@® Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., East St. Louis, 
Wi. (5/7) 

April 18 filed 40,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
and 31,110 shares of common stock. Underwriters— 
Shields & Co. and Newhard, Cook & Co. Offering— 
Company is offering to holders of common stock of 
Mid-West Rubber Reclaiming Co., a predecessor cor- 
poration, the right to subscribe to the new common 
stock in the ratio of one share of new common for each 
four shares of the predecessor corporation’s common 
stock. Price by amendment. Unsubscribed common 
stock and preferred stock will be offered to public. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Enlargement and re- 
habilitation of company’s manufacturing facilities, in- 
cluding purchase of additional tools, machinery and 
equipment. Business—Manufacture and sale of reclaimed 
rubber. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Minne- 
apolis (5/6) 
April 17 filed 85,700 shares of convertible preference 
stock (par $100) and common stock to be reserved for 
issue on conversion of the series A preference stock. 


Underwriters—Union Securities Corp. Offering—New 
preference stock is being offered to the holders of out- 
standing preferred stock. Unsubscribed shares will be, 
sold to underwriters who will offer them to the public 
at $108. per share. Purpose—To refinance preferred, 
stock. For details see issue of April 18. 


@ Modern Development Corp., Dover, Del. 

April 15 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares (par $100) 
cumulative, non-voting, convertible preferred stock, 
900,000 shares class A non-voting (par 1¢) common stock 
and 100,000 shares of class B (par 1¢) voting commog? 
stock. Underwriters are Robert H. Malcolm, Earl M, 
Turner, Byron A. Johnston and Frederick M. Harris 7 
Offering—To be offered in units of one share of pre= 
ferred, one share of class A common and 20 shares of: 
class B common at $101.20 per unit. Business—Technicay 
engineering service, exploration, etc. 


Morris Plan Corp. of America, N. Y. (4/30) 

Jan. 29 filed 100,000 shares of preference stock, series & 
(par $1) with common stock purchase warrants attached) 
and 150,000 shares of common (10c par). Dividend rate 
on preferred by amendment. The statement covers 200,= 
000 additional shares of common reserved against War 
rants. Underwriters—Eastman, Dillon & Co. Offeritrg: 
—Price to public by amendment. For details see issue, 
of Feb. 7. 


© Mortgage Associates, Inc., Philadelphia (5/1}' 
April 22 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $20) and 3,500 commor 
shares (par $10). Underwriters—Butcher & Sherrerd 
Offering—To be offered in units of 10 shares of pre<- 
ferred and 7 shares of common at $207 per unit. Pre 

ceeds—Working capital. Business—Sale and servicing 
of mortgages. 


® National Bellas Hess, Inc., N. Kansas City, Mo; 
(5/11) 

April 22 filed 397,644 shares common stock ($1 par), 
Underwriters—Emanuel, Deetjen & Co. Offering— 
Company is offering to holders of common stock the ney 
stock for subscription at rate of one share for each five 
shares of common held. Price by amendment. Pro 
ceeds—Net proceeds will be added to working capital, 
to be devoted, as conditions require and permit, to open 
or acquire additional retail stores and to expand ang 
improve existing shops, etc. Business—Retail mail order 
house specializing in style merchandise. 


National Co., Inc., Malden, Mass. (4/30) . 
March 20 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which company is selling 50,000 shares and certain 
stockholders 150,000 shares. Underwriters—Bond & 
Goodwin, Inc. Offering—Price to public $6 per share? 
For details see issue of March 28. 


National Skyway Freight Corp., Los Angeles 
Calif. (5/8) 
March 30 filed 500,000 common share (par $1).—-Under« 
writers—Bond & Goodwin, Inc. Offering—Price to public 
$5 per share. Proceeds—Working capital. For details 
see issue of April 4. . 


New Haven (Conn.) Clock & Watch Co. (5/3) 
March 29 filed 62,500 shares of 442% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $20). Underwriters—Rey 
nolds & Co. Offering—Price to public by amendment! 
Proceeds—To repay at $481,360 bank loan; to redeem 
4,376 shares of 642% cumulative preferred stock; balance 
for purchase of new machinery. For details see issye 
of April 4. 


Norwalk (Conn.) Tire & Rubber Co. (4/29) 
March 21 filed $1,444,500 convertible debentures du@ 
April 15, 1956. Interest rate by amendment. Under 
writers—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Offering—Com- 
mon stockholders of record April 11 given right to sub~ 
scribe for new debertures at rate of one $500 debenture 
for every 7@ shares of common stock held at 101. Right 
expire April 27. For details see issue of March 28. ' 


































Ohio Public Service Co., Cleveland, O. 


March 30 filed $32,000,000 first mortgage bonds, due 
1976; $5,500,000 serial notes and 156,300 shares of cum- 
ulative preferred stock (par $100). Interest rate on the 
bonds and notes and dividend rate on the preferrec 
stock by amendment. Underwriters—To be filed by 
amendment. Probable bidders include Mellon Securiti 

Corp.; Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds only); the Firs 
Boston Corp. Offering—Prices to public by amendment’ 
Proceeds—Redemption and payment of bonds, notes anc 
preferred stock. For details see issue of April 4. d 


t 

Palmetex Corp., Pinellas Park, Fla. (5/7) 

March 22 filed 250,000 shares common stock (par $1) 

Underwriter—F loyd D. Cerf Co., Inc., Chicago. Offering 

—Price to public is $3.25 per share. Proceeds—Purchas¢ 

of plant occupied under lease, new dryer, working capi¢ 
tal, etc. 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., Chic. (4/26) 
April 4 filed $50,000,000 serial debentures, dated Ma 
1, 1946. Interest rate by amendment. Underwriters— 
First $20,000,000 maturities to be sold privately; balance 
underwritten by Kidder, Peabody & Co., Merrill Lynck 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc 
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Offering—Price to public by amendment. Proceeds—To 
redeem outstanding $30,250,000 bonds, prepay promissory 
notes and pay cost of construction work now authorized. 
#or details see issue of April 11. 


Paulsboro (N. J.) Manufacturing Co. 

March 29 filed 9,886 shares 6% cumulative preferred 
<par $100); 31,000 common stock purchase warrants and 
31,000 shares of common, issuable upon the exercise of 
the warrants. Underwriters—Butcher & Sherrerd, Phil- 
adelphia. Offering—1,886 shares of 6% cumulative pre- 
“erred are offered in exchange (one new share for 10 
old shares) for shares of 4% preference stock ($10 par), 
together with all dividends accrued thereon. Exchange 
‘offer is conditioned on purchase of remaining 8,000 
shares of 6% cumulative preferred and of the 31,000 
common stock purchase warrants by underwriter. Pro- 
¢geeds—Purchase or construction of a plant and nec- 
essary machinery and equipment. For details see issue 
of April 4. 


Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, N. H. (5/1) 
March 8 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., New York. 
|Offering—Common stockholders given right to subscribe 
for new shares in ratio of 5 additional shares for each 
31 shares held, at $14 per share. Rights expire May 1. 

or details see issue of March 14. 


® Pennsylvania Electric Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
March 21 filed $23,500,000 first mortgage bonds, due 
1976, and 101,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock, 
series C, par $100. Securities will be sold at competitive 
"*idding, and interest and dividend rates will be filed 
by amendment. Underwriters—By amendment. Proba- 
ble bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds 
only); Smith, Barney & Co. (preferred only); Kuhn, 

pbeb & Co., and Lehman Brothers (jointly). Offering 
~Prices to public by amendment. For details see issue 
of March 28. 


Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, Pa. 
eb. 18 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
nderwriters—Hayden, Stone & Co. Offering—Price to 


public will be filed by amendment. For details see issue 
of Feb. 20. 


Phillips-Jones Corp., New York 


April 15 (letter of notification) 8,815 shares of common 
stock (no par). Shares will be sold to 36 executives 
pf the company at $27.50 per share. Proceeds will be 
Added to cash assets. 


Public Flyers, Inc., N. Y. (5/8) 
pril 4 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
nderwriters—Bond & Goodwin, Inc. Offering—Price 
© public $3 per share. Proceeds—Payment of notes, 
purchase of flight equipment, additional hangar facili- 
ies, improvement of airport property and other related 
. For details see issue of April 11. 


Public Service Co. of Ind., Inc. 


March 25 filed 150,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Dividend rate by amendment. Under- 
ters—Names by amendment. Probable bidders: in- 
ude Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Harriman Ripley & Co. 
jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; the First Boston Corp. 
Dffering—-Company proposes to issue the 150,000 shares 
bf new preferred for purpose of refinancing at a lower 
Hividend rate the 148,186 outstanding shares of old pre- 
erred 5% cumulative series A. Exchange will be on a 
share for share basis with cash adjustment. Bids for 
he purchase of the shares will be received by the com- 
bany up to 11 a.m. CST April 26. For details see issue of 
arch 28: 


Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 


arch 29 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
nderwriters—Names by amendment. Probable bidders 
clude Kuhn, Loeb & Co.: Harriman, Ripley & Co., and 
smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
nd Blyth & Co., (jointly); The First Boston 
orp. and Coffin & Burr (jointly). Offering — Com- 
yny will sell at compettiive bidding, for an aggregate 
brice of $5,000,000, not exceeding 500,000 shares of com- 
on stock, the number of shares to be determined by 
ach bidder. Proceeds—New common and preferred are 
ping issued to retire 117,404 shares of old preferred 
nd serial notes and to provide funds for construction 
nd extension. For details see issue of April 4. 


Puerto Rican Overseas Airways Corp., N. Y. 
(5/1) 
pril 23 (letter of notification) 14,950 shares of 6% 
mulative preferred stock (par $20). Offering—Price 
20 per share. Proceeds—Finance airline and its equip- 
ent from New York-New Jersey to Island of Puerto 
ico, working capital. Not underwritten. 
64 & 4 z 


Red Top Brewing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio (4/26) 
March 26 filed 150,000 shares of class A ‘common sto¢ek 


sar $1). Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. 
nderwriters—Westheimer & Co., Cruttenden & Co,, 
. G. Edwards & Sons, Loewi & Co., Stein Bros. & 
oyce, the Ohio Company, and Piper, Jaffray & Hop- 
yood. Offering—Price to public $10.50 per share. For 
ptails see issue of March 28. 


Reiter-Foster Oil Corp., New York 
peril 15 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
ock (par 50¢). Underwriter—Federal Corp., N. Y. 
ffering—Price to public 90¢ per share. Proceeds— 
orking capital. 


Roberts & Mander Corp., Hatboro, Pa. (5/1) 


April 2 filed 283,790 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Company is offering 175,000 shares and Stroud & Co. 
Inc. is offering 108,790 shares which it owns. Under- 
writers—Stroud & Co. Inc. Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. Proceeds—Company plans to use its 
share of the proceeds for the payment of $600,000 bank 
loans, balance for working funds. For details see issue 
of April 4. 


Rockridge Gold Mines Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
March 27 filed 300,000 shares of common stock ($1 par). 
Underwriters—Not underwritten. Company has granted 
an exclusive option dated Feb. 20, 1946, to Morgan U. 
Kemerer of Toronto to purchase 500,000 treasury shares 
at 30 cents per share and 500,000 treasury shares at 40 cents 
per share, payable in Canadian exchange. Mr. Kemerer 
has assigned to Mark Daniels, 371 Bay Street, Toronto, 
in consideration of $1, the former’s right and option to 
purchase 300,000 of the 500,000 shares optioned to Mr. 
Kemerer at 30 cents per share. Mr. Daniels plans to 
market the shares optioned to him through the medium 
of a registered broker or brokers in the United States. 
Offering—Price to public is 40 cents per share, U. S. 
funds. Proceeds—Proceeds will be applied to develop- 
ment work, etc. For details see issue of April 4. 


_Salt Dome Oil Corp., Houston, Texas 

March 28 filed certificates of interest for 800,000 certifi- 
cates in overriding royalty in oil, gas and surplus. Under- 
writers—Cohu & Torrey, New York, and Yarnall & Co., 
Philadelphia. Offering—Company is offering the cer- 
tificates of interest to stockholders on basis of one share 
interest represented thereby for each share of common 
stock held at 58 cents per share. Proceeds—Exploring 
and developing. For details see issue of April 4. 


Samson United Corp., Rochester, N. Y. (4/30) 
March 15 filed 125,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $8). Dividend rate by amendment. 
Underwriters—Burr & Co., Inc. Offering—Price by 
amendment. For details see issue of March 21. 


Scranton Electric Co., Scranton, Pa. 

March 29 filed 53,248 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock and 1,214,000 shares common stock (par $5). Com- 
mon stock is being sold by American Gas & Electric Co. 
(parent). Underwriters—By amendment. Probable bid- 
ders include Smith, Barney & Co.; Mellon Securities 
Corp.; Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, and Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., (jointly). Proceeds—Net proceeds 
from sale of preferred, together with treasury funds, will 
be used to redeem 53,248 shares of $6 preferred at $110 
per share. Common shares are being sold by American 
Gas & Electric Co. Bids Invited—Bids for the purchase 
of the bonds will be received at office of American Gas 
& Electric Service Corp., 30 Church St., New York, up to 
12 Noon (EDST) on April 30, for the purchase of the 
preferred stock. Dividend rate is to be specified in the 
bid. For details see issue of April 4. 





Scranton-Spring Brook Water Co., Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa. 

Feb. 8 filed $23,500,000 first mortgage bonds, due March 
15, 1976, and 100,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Interest and dividend rates by amend- 
ment. Underwriters—By amendment. Probable bidders 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds only); Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Lee Higginson 
Corp. and Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); Mellon Securi- 
ties Corp. Bids Invited—Bids will be received at office 
of Federal Water & Gas Corp., 90 Broad St., New York, 
up to 12 Noon (EDST) on May 1 for purchase of the 
securities, the bidders to specify the interest and divi- 
dend rates. For details see issue of Feb. 14. 


Segal Lock & Hardware Co., Inc., N. Y. 

March 30 filed 738,950 shares of common (par $1). Un- 
derwriters—Floyd D. Cerf & Co. Offering—Holders of 
common stock, 7% preferred stock and $2.50 cumulative 
preferred stock are given right to subscribe to new 
common shares at rate of one share of common for 
each two shares of any such stock held. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Purchase of additional machinery and 
equipment for modernization of present facilities, etc. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


Selected Industries, Inc., N. Y. (4/26) 
March 30 filed $6,900,000 debentures due April 1, 1961. 
Interest rate by amendment. Underwriters—Union Se- 
curities Corp. Offering—Price to public by amendment. 
Proceeds—To pay $6,900,000 bank loans. For details 
see issue of April 4. 


® Sillers Paint & Varnish Co., Los Angeles _ 
April 18 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares capital 
stock (par $1). Price to public $1 per share. No under- 
writing. 


Sinclair Oil Corp., N. Y. (4/25) 
Dec. 26 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Shares are being sold by H. F. Sinclair. Underwriters— 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Offering—Price to the public based 
on market. For details see issue of April 4. 


Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, N. Y. (4/26) 
March 25 filed 60.000 shares $1.25 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, series A (par $20). Underwriters—Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co. Offering—Price to public is $25 
per share. For details see issue of March 28. 


Standard Steel Spring Co., Corapolis, Pa. 
(5/7) 
April 10 filed 100,000 shares of convertible preferred stock 
(par $50). Dividend rate by amendment. Underwriters 
—Goldman, Sachs and Co. Offerine—The price to pub- 
lic by amendment. Proceeds—Principally for expanding 


existing facilities for manufacture of bumpers for pas- 
senger automobiles. For details see issue of April 11. 


Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd., Ont., Can. 


March 27 filed 500,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Otis & Co. Offering—Price to public by 
amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be added to 
the general funds and wil! be available for general 
zorporate purposes. For details see issue of April 4. 


Stromberg-Carlson Co., Rochester, N. Y. (4/25) 


March 19 filed 67,731 shares of 4% convertible preferred 
stock (par $50). Underwriter—First Boston Corp. Offer- 
ing—Company is offering to holders of common stock 
of record April 8 pro rata rights to subscribe to new 
preferred on basis of one share of preferred for each 
four shares of common held at $50 per share. Rights 
expire April 24 at 3 p.m. For details see issue of Mar. 21. 


Super-Cold Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. (4/29) 
March 29 filed 200,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sutro & Co. and Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
Offering—Price to public $6 per share. Proceeds— 
Approximately $575,000 will be applied in payment of 
existing current liabilities, including bank loans; $200,000 
for purchase of machinery and equipment, and remain- 
der for working capital. For details see issue of April 4. 


Taca Airways, S. A., N. Y. (4/30) 
March 30 filed 500,000 shares common (par $5). Under- 
writers—Hallgarten & Co. and G. H. Walker & Co. 
Offering—Price to public by amendment. Proceeds— 
No specification of the net proceeds has been made. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


@® Ten-Pin Lanes Inc., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
April 18 (letter of notification) 400 shares common (par 
$100). Price to public $100 per share. There will be no 
underwriters. Proceeds will be used in acquisition of 
lease of bowling alleys, etc. 


Tucson (Ariz.) Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. 
March 29 filed 147,000 shares common stock (no par). 
Stock constitutes all of the outstanding common stock of 
Tucson and is owned by Federal Light and Traction Co. 
Underwriters—By amendment. Probable bidders in- 
clude Harriman Ripley & Co.; The First Boston Corp., 
and Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering—Federal will offer the 
stock for sale at competitive bidding and price to public 
will be filed by amendment. 


@® Tyler (C. A.) & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
April 22 (letter of notification) 490 shares no par com- 
mon stock. Price to public $125 per share. Under- 
writers—G. M. Rose & Co. Proceeds—For working 
capital. 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri 


March 29 filed 130,000 shares of preferred stock (no 
par). Dividend rate by amendment. Underwriters— 
By amendment. Probable bidders include White, Weld 
& Co., and Shields & Co. (jointly); Dillon, Read & Co. 
Inc.; Lehman Brothers, and Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering— 
New preferred will be issued in connection with an ex- 
change offer and company will ask for competitive bids 
with respect to exchange plan and purchase of the new 
stock. Purpose—To refinance old preferred stock at a 
lower dividend rate. For details see issue of April 4. 


Union Wire Rope Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 
Feb. 4 filed 42,000 shares capital stock (no par). Under- 
writers—P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., New York. Offering 
—Company will offer the 42,000 shares for a period of 
two weeks after the effective date of registration for 
sale to stockholders at $15.50 per share. For details 
see issue of Feb. 7. 


@ U.S. Airlines, Inc., St. Petersburg, Fla. (5/11) 
April 22 filed 900,000 shares common stock (par $1) 
and 300,000 stock purchase warrants, of which 150,000 
have been issued to Harry R. Playford, President, and 
150,000 will be issued to underwriters. Underwriters— 
R. H. Johnson & Co. Offering—Price to public $3.25 
per share. Proceeds—To pay principal and interest on 
bank loan, to finance purchase of additional aircraft, 
equipment, etc., and for working capital. Business— 
Transporting cargo by air under contracts with shippers. 


United States Rubber Co., N. Y. (4/30) 
April 11, $40,000,000 242% debentures, due May 1, 1976, 
Underwriters—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Offering—Price to 
public by amendment. Proceeds—To provide additional 
working capital. For details see issue of April 18. 


United Transit Co., Richmond, Va. 
March 29, 200,000 common shares (par $1). Stock is 
outstanding and owned by Equitable Securities Corp., 
A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., 96,779 shares each, and Paul 
M. Davis of Nashville, Tenn., 6,443 shares. Underwriters 
—Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.’ 'Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. For details se@ issue of April 4. 


Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 
Feb. 13 filed 3,500 shares of common stock (letter of 
notification). Shares are for account of certain stock- 
holders. Underwriter—A. G. Becker & Co. 


United Wallpaper, Inc., Chicago (5/4) 

April 15 filed 40,000 shares cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock (par $50). Dividend rate by amendment. 
Underwriters — Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Offering — 
Price to public by amendment. Proceeds—Corporate 
purposes, including enlargement and equipping of a 
factory building at Montgomery, Ill. For details see 
issue of April 18. 


(Continued on page 2266) 
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Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City 

March 20 filed $32,000,000 first mortgage bonds due May 
1, 1976. Bonds will be sold at competitive bidding with 
interest rate to be filed by amendment. Underwriters— 
Names by amendment. Probable bidders include Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., and The First Boston Corp. Offering 
—Price to the public wii! be filed by amendment. Bids 
Invited—Bids for the purchase of the bonds will be 
received by company at Room 2033, 2 Rector Street, 
New York 6, N. Y., up to 11:30 a.m. (SDST) on April 29; 
the bidder to specify the coupon rate. For details see 
issue of March 28. 


Utility Appliance Corp., Los Angeles (4/29) 
March 29 filed 80,000 shares cumulative preferred stock, 
$1 dividend convertible series ($15 par), and 80,000 
shares common stock ($1 par). Underwriters—Bate- 
man, Eichler & Co., Los Angeles. Offering—Price to 
public is $16.625 a share for preferred and $5.25 a share 
for the common. Proceeds—Purchase of business and 
assets of Gaffers & Sattler and Occidental Stove Co.; 
additions and tooling and additional working capital. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


@ Valley View Mines, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 
April 17 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares common 
stock. Price to public 62%2¢ per share. Underwriter— 
Standard Securities Corp., Spokane, Wash. 


@® INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


® Veterans’ Air Express Co., Newark, N. J. (4/30) 
April 22 (letter of notification) 173,250 shares of class B 
common stock (par $1). Offering—To be offered pres- 
ent stockholders at $1 per share in ratio of 35 shares 
for each share held on April 30, 1946. Proceeds—Pur- 
chase of airplanes, facilities and equipment. 


Virginia Red Lake Mines, Ltd. 
June 24 filed 220,000 shares of capital stock (par $1— 
Canadian). Underwriters—Willis E. Burnside & Co., 
New York. Offering—Offering price to public 28 cents 
United States funds. For details see issue of Aug. 2, 1945. 


Yank Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., Tor., Ont. 
Feb. 13 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—J. J. Carrick, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Of- 
fering—Price to public 30 cents per share, United States 
funds. For details see issue of Feb. 21. 


Walworth Co., N. Y. (5/7) 
March 29 filed $4,500,000 convertible debentures due 
May 1, 1976, and 20,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (no par). Interest and dividend rates 
by amendment. Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis and E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc. Offering— 













Prospective Security Offerings 





Air Services, Inc., New York 
April 1 company was reported planning sale of 150,000 
shares of common stock through B. G. Cantor & Co., 
New York, as underwriter. Price about $2 per share. 
Company’s headquarters will be located within eight 
miles of New York City. Principal business will be 
student training and charter service. 


Alden’s, Inc., Chicago, lil. 
May 14 stockholders will vote on approving an issue of 
50 000 preferred shares (par $100). First series of new 
preferred will consist of 40,000 shares, (dividend rate 
not to exceed 4%%). Proceeds for working capital. 
Lehman Brothers and associates will be underwriters. 


@ American Airlines, Inc., New York 

April 17 stockholders approved a proposed financing 
plan which includes creation of 600,000 shares new pre- 
ferred stock and changing common from 2,400,000 ($5 
par) shares to 12,000,000 ($1 par) shares, to effect a 5- 
for-1 split. Probable underwriters include Emanuel 
Deetjen & Co. and Lehman Brothers. 


American Bosch Corp. 
April 16 reported that Alien Property Custodian may 
shortly ask for bids on 535,000 shares (77.24%) of the 
stock of the corporation. Probable bidders include 
Glore, Forgan & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly), 
and Blyth & Co., Inc., and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane (jointly). 


@® American Brake Shoe Co., New York 

April 23 stockholders increased common from 1,000,000 
shares to 2,000,000 shares. Action is being taken to have 
stock available if and when needed. Company has no 
present plans to issue the stock. Previous under- 
writers for preferred stock included Morgan Stanley & 
Co., Inc., Drexel & Co., Mellon Securities Corp., Harris, 
Hall & Co. (Inc.), and Spencer Trask & Co. 


@ American Gas & Power Co. 
April 10 company (name to be changed to Minneapolis 
Gas Co.), under modified plan approved by SEC, reserves 
right to make public offering of not in excess of 874,078 
shares of new common stock. Probable bidders include 
White, Weld & Co., W. C. Langley & Co., Otis & Co. 


@ American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio 

April 19 company reports that under a refinancing plan 
now being negotiated, it is expected that outstanding 
$15,500,000 term bank loans will be retired in near 
future. Probable underwriters include W. E. Hutton 
& Co.; Smith, Barney & Co., and The First Boston Corp. 
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@® INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


Arkansas Power & Light Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
March 30 reported company planned to issue 290,000 
shares common stock (par $12.50) and $5,000,000 in 
promissory notes, for purpose of paying current promis- 
sory notes and finance expansion program. Probable 
bidders include Dillon, Read & Co., Inc.; The First Bos- 
ton Corp., and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Art-Craft Brier Pipe Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
April 12 company has arranged the sale of 100,000 shares 
of common stock at $2.25 per share. Proceeds for ex- 
pansion. Underwriter—B. G. Cantor & Co., New York. 


® Artioom Corp., Philadeiphia 

July 16 stockholders will vote on increasing common 
stock by 300,000 shares, the new stock to be offered 
stockholders at $10 per share. Proceeds for expansion 
and working capital. Probable underwriters, Lehman 
Brothers. 


© Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co., Oakdale, Calif. 
April 19 stockholders voted to split common stock 
2 for 1 and create new preferred isue of 300,000 (par 
$10) of which 150,000 shares would be issued and sold 
to finance purchase of constituent company, improve- 
ments, etc. Blyth & Co., Inc., probable underwriters. 


® Bangor & Aroostook RR., Bangor, Me. 

April 16 stockholders authorized new mortgage. Com- 
pany contemplates refinancing one-third of outstanding 
funded debt (Dec. 31, 1945, $12,665,000) through sale of 
equal amount of bonds under new mortgage, through 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders include Harri- 
man, Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp., and 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


® Bridgeport (Conn.) Brass Co. 

April 23 stockholders voted to issue an additional 450,000 
shares of common stock when and if new capital is 
needed. Probable underwriters, Hincks Bro. & Co.; 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Hornblower & Weeks. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co. 

Stockholders will vote May 7 on approving a plan to 
refund $29,240,000 first mortgage 3%s and $11,850,000 
4% debentures. Plan is said to provide for $10,000,000 
new preferred stock, mortgage bonds and serial notes 
to be sold through competitive bidding. Approval of 
stockholders and New York Publie Service Commission 
necessary. Probable bidders will include Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc. (bonds only), Mellon Securities Corp. and 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 


(The) Budd Co., Philadelphia 

June 11 stockholders of Edward G. Budd Co., and. Budd 
Manufacturing will vote on merging, the surviving com- 
pany to be The Budd Co. Additional capital would be 
provided through sale of 537,000 shares of common stock 
to be initially offered to stockholders on a one for five 
basis. New company would also sell $30,000,000 of de- 
bentures to retire existing indebtedness. Probable 
underwriters are Blyth & Co., Inc., and Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhodes & Co. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ml. 
March 29 company announced it was negotiating with 
underwriters for sale of $20,000,000 of seeurities, prob- 
ably in 10-year debentures, proceeds to ‘be used to 
meet cost of proposed expansion program. Blyth & Co.. 
Inc., probable underwriter. 
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dry and finishing equipment; $220,000 for acquisition ® inve 
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Weeden & Co., San Francisco, Calif. April 
March 28 filed 10,000 shares 4% convertible preferrec Cate ¢ 
stock ($50 par) and 1,501.6 shares common (no pals. Solan, 
Underwriters — None named. Offering — Price of pre- ment 
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Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis. , callin: 
Jan. 29 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $L autho: 
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exercise of warrants. Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noq, ea 
& Co. Offering—Price to public $8.25 per share. Oj} “nd t 
40,000 warrants to.purchase common stock at $8.25 ye! under 
share prior to Feb. 1, 1951, 20,000 were issue to steek# Broth 
holders on recapitalization and 20,000 are being sold ti, blowe 
underwriters at 10 cents per warrant share. Offerin? H 
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Central & Southwest Utilities Co., Wiimingtor pany 
Del. sion | 
Third amended plan filed. with SEC in March provié,, — 
that company be merged with American Public Servic ferrec 
Co. into corporation known as Central & South Weg aon 
Corp. Sufficient number of shares of new compa anc s 
would be sold at competitive bidding to provide fund oie ' 
not otherwise supplied, to retire outstanding preferré B e | 
stocks of Central and American. Possible bidders: Glor eane 
Forgan & Co.; Lehman Brothers-Lazard Freres & Ce 
(Joint); Smith Barney & Co.-Harriman, Ripley & Cr tr 
(Joint); Blyth & Co., Inc., Stone & Webster Securit% Marc! 
Corp. and First Boston Corp. (Joint). — 
® Chicago Milwaukee St. Paul & Pacific RR. increz 
Issuance by the road of new lower-coupon, first mori share: 
gage bonds, proceeds from the sale of which would hq future 
used to redeem the $50,500,000 first mortgage 4% bond & Co 
now is expected to be delayed until all litigation -< in 194 
the reorganization is completed. Earlier plans were fd 
the retirement of the bonds July 1. Three investme: 1 
banking groups were set up to enter competition fd ; 
any new offering, viz.: Kuhn, Loeb & Co.: Mellon S¢ May : 
curities Corp., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Ine. 834 u 
stock! 
® Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., New York a. 
April 12 it was stated that in final step in recapitaliz 
tion. program, corporation is expected to sell approxi ® Jj 
mately $100,000,000 debentures to pay off balance ‘ April 
senior securities and provide funds for property e% which 
pansion. Probable bidders include: Glore, .Forgan petitir 
Co.; W. E. Hutton & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., fe 145,00 
; ders | 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. Inc.; | 
March 18 stockholders granted management’s request | Merri 
mortgage system’s properties said to be forerunner ’ Co. (j 
refund $304,240,000 callable debentures. Contemplat Corp. 


new bonds, to be sold at competitive bidding, wov1‘ K 
initially, it is said, involve $100,000,000. Morgan Stanlé 


3 ‘May 
& Co. probable underwriters. ¢ $14.00 


Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. to re 





























March 14 filed with Michigan P. U. Commission app! ae, 
cation to sell at competitive bidding 876,568 commé¢ 
shares, after capital adjustment. Proceeds for extensioz La 
Probable bidders include Morgan Stanley & Co.; Le’! Comp 
man rothers; Harriman, Ripley & Co., and Mellon S clocks 
eurites Corp. (jointly). of co 
c about 
® Dayton (0.) Power & Light Co. | 
April 12 Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. filed plan w M 
SEC to dispose of 100% common stockholding of Daytd April 
Columbia will sell common stock of Dayton :to its cor throu; 
mon stockholders and proposes, about May 11, to inv’ write! 
competitive bids to underwrite the offering. Bids w MM 
be ‘open about May 20. Offer to stockholders would : 
main open for a 14-day period ending about June April 
Probable bidders include Otis & Co; Harriman Rip fixat 
& Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; W. ional 
Hutton & Co. rachty q 
Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. end, 
March 19 committee of directors formed to consid 
oor ae : Hall 
refinancing of $65,000,000 342s and 4s. Probable bidd Beane 
include: Mellon Securities Corp., First Boston Co hearir 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., Coffin & Burr, Halsey; Stug 
& Co.; Inc., and Spencer Trask & Co. : Sey 
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. E! Paso Natural Gas Co. 
‘pril 11 $40,000,000 financing through first mortgage 
sonds and preferred and common stock possible when 
expansion program has approval of Federal Power Com- 
= ‘Mission and stockholders. 


Probable underwriters in- 
Yu clude White, Weld & Co.; and Stone & Webster Securi- 
5: «iés Corp. 
i ® General Finance Corp., Chicago 
. April 19 reported early registration of $3,000,000 4% 


Ponvertible preferred stock (par $50). Underwriter, 


a Waine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 
® General Telephone Corp., New York 

; April 17 stockholders approved amendment to certifi- 
>¢ cate of incorporation modifying restrictions against in- 
. curring debt for capital purposes without specific stock- 
4 holders’ approval. Stockholders also approved amend- 
C ment to authorize 175,000 additional preferred shares. 
d,, Probable bidders include Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
rs” Jurtis. 


Heyden Chemical Corp., N. Y. 
May 3 stockholders will vote on financing program 
calling for 2%4-for-1 split-up of common stock and 
» authorization of. 200,000. shares of new preferred stock 
Or (par $100). Company intends to issue from 80,000 to 
120,000 shares-of new preferred and use part of proceeds 
to retire $4,800,000 4% preferred stock now outstanding 
“nd the balance for new capital purposes. Probable 


ra underwriters include A. G. Becker & Co. Inc.; Lehman 
Brothers; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane: Horn- 
ti. blower & Weeks, and Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 

ne Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 

4 April 1 directors voted to offer stockholders rights to 

_ subscribe for one additional share for each seven shares 
‘ held, requiring approximately 228,000 shares. Proceeds 
lor working capital. W. E. Hutton & Co. will be 

«| underwriter. 


@® Ulinois Power Co., Decatur, Ill. 

April 11 company filed plan with SEC to simplify capi- 
tal structure. Plan contemplates the conversion of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $50) into common stock 
on basis of two common shares for one preferred. Com- 
pany states underwriting is available for this conver- 
sion program and will cover a 30-day commitment to 
purchase enough additional common to redeem any pre- 
ferred not tendered for conversion. Company proposes 
issuance of 200,000 shares of new preferred (par $50) 
and such additional. common shares to provide cash to 
pay dividend arrears certificates ($11,596,680). Prob- 
able bidders include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Otis & Co., and the First Boston Corp. 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
March 27 stockholders increased authorized common 
from 1,200,000 shares (no par) to 3,000,000 shares (par 
$1). The outstanding 759.325 shares were split 2 for 1, 





increasing outstanding shares to 1,518,650. Unissued 

r shares will be available for issuance when needed for 
, future expansion. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Harriman, Ripley 

1a & Co. and associates underwrote preferred financing 

‘ in 1944. 

ig International Minerals & Chemicals Corp., 
fd Chicago, Ill. 

Sd May 20 stockholders will vote on approving sale of 145,- 
834 unissued common shares. It is proposed to give 
stockholders. rights to purchase additional shares on 

basis of one new share for each five common shares held. 
= White, Weld & Co. will be underwriters. 

>x! ® Jersey Central Pwr. & Lt. Co., Asbury Pk., N. J. 


yo April 17 company filed refinancing program with SEC 
ey which, among other things, provide for the sale at com- 
i petitive bidding of $34,000,000 first mortgage bonds and 
145,000 shares of. new preferred stock. Probable bid- 
ders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; E. H. Rollins & Sons. 
Inc.; Eastman, Dillon & Co.; and W. C. Langley & Co.; 
t Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane-Whiite, Weld & 
ry Co. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co., and The First Boston 
at Corp. 


at Kansas City Southern Ry., Kansas City, Mo. 
‘May 14 stockholders will vcte on proposal to issue 
- $14,000,000 additional first mtge. bonds as part of program 
to refund $14.000,000 Louisiana & Arkansas Rv. Ist 
Mtge. 5s. Probable bidders, Halsey, Stuart & Co., Kidder, 


ny Peabody & Co., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Ox, Kurman Electronic Corp. 

4) Company, manufacturer of various electrical relays and 
S clocks, is reported planning the sale of 100,000 shares 
j of common stock through B. G. Cantor & Co. Price 
¢ about $3 per share. 


Michaels Brothers, New York 

A’ April 8 it was reported comvanv plans rew financing, 

| through common stock, with Burr & Co. as under- 
é writers. 


‘Michigan Gas & Electric Co., Three Rivers, 
Mich. 


April 1 filed with SEC application to sell (a) $3,500,000 
first mortgage bonds due April 1, 1976, (b) 14,000 pre- 
ferred shares (par $100) and (c) $400,000 common stock 
(par $10). All issues would be sold through competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Ine.: 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Harris, 
Hall & Co. (Inc.); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, and Ira Haupt & Co. SEC has set April 25 for 
hearing on plan. 














Miller-Wohl Inc., New York 
May 1 stockholders will vote on approving a split-up 
of common stock and creation of 40,000 shares of new 






412% cumulative preferred stock (par $50). New pre- 
ferred if sold will probably be underwritten by Allen 


= & Co. 


@® Missouri Power & Light Co., E. St. Louis, Ill. 
April 9 company announced that it is giving considera- 
tion to refinancing outstanding senior securities. Com- 
pany has outstanding 50,0600 shares $6 preferred stock. 
Probable bidders include The First Boston Corp.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
March 30, it was reported that company is preparing 
to issue $30,000,000 new debentures. Morgan Stanley & 
Co. and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. are probable bidders. 


New England Gas & Electric Association, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

March 27 filed amended recapitalization plan with SEC 
providing for sale at competitive bidding of (a) 22,- 
500,000 20-year sinking fund collateral trust bonds, plus 
(b) sufficient shares of new common stock out of the 
original issue of 2,300,000 shares to supply $11,500,000. 
Proceeds will be used to retire at par and interest out- 
standing debentures. Bidders may include Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc. (for bonds only), Bear, Stearns & Co. (for 
stock only), First Boston Corp., White, Weld & Co.- 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (Joint). 


® Nashville Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 

April 24 company has under consideration plans for 
sale on May 9 of $15,000,000 new bonds. The new issue 
will be designed to provide funds for retirement of the 
outstanding first 4s, due 1978. Probable bidders include 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


® New York Dock Co., N. Y. 

April 24 reported negotiations will be resumed within 
month for refunding of $10,000,000 first mortgage 4s, 
due 1951. New issue will probably run 25 years. Prob- 
able underwriters, Hayden, Stone & Co., and Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc. 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 
April 17 reported that company has under consideration 
the refunding of its $45,000,000 series C 34s with issue 
of about same size carrying lower coupon rate. Probable 
bidders, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Harriman, Ripley 
& Co. 


Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
It was reported April 10 that company has under con- 
sideration the refunding of $55,000,000 collateral trust 
412% bonds due 1975 and the issuance of a new series. 
of collateral trust bonds. Prospective bidder, Morgan 
Stanley & Co., Halsey, Stuart & Co. and Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. 


® Northern States Power Co. of Minnesota 
April 23 Lehman Brothers; Riter & Co.; Lehman Corp., 
and Overseas Securities Co., Inc., submitted to SEC a 
draft of a proposed reorganization plan for Northern 
States Power Co. (Del.) which provides for a “stock 
and option to sell for cash” method of distribution. 
Plan provides for reclassification of common of North- 
ern States Power of Minnesota, operating company, into 
8,216,228 shares of common, all of which will be owned 
by the Delaware parent and distributed to the latter’s 
preferred and common stockholders. The stock to be 
distributed would be equal to the call price of the pre- 
ferred stock and a bonus. The offering price of the Min- 
nesota common would be determined by negotiation be- 
tween representatives of the underwriting syndicate 
and of present holders of the Delaware company’s 
class A and B common stocks. Probable bidders include 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Norway, Kingdom of 

It is reported that as a result of informal discussions 
between representatives of Norway and American bank- 
ers, the public offering of $100,000,000 bonds in the 
autumn to meet that country’s financial needs has be- 
come a possibility. Probable underwriters would in- 
clude Lazard Freres & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; 
Glore, Forgan & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Laden- 
burg, Thalmann & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Ohio Edison Co., Toledo, Ohio 
March 21 filed with Ohio P. U. Commission application 
to sell through competitive bidding 204,153 shares of 
common stock. Proceeds for expansion, etc. Probable 
bidders include First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
White, Weld & Co.-Shield & Co. (Joint); Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co. 


® Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma City 

Company contemplates at same time Standard Gas & 
Electric Co. sells its holding of common stock (in ac- 
cordance with SEC regulations) to sell approximately 


~ 140,000 shares of new common stock, proceeds of which 


will be used to reimburse treasury and retire bank loan 
used in redeeming the 7% preferred stock. Probable 
bidders will include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; The First Boston Corp., and White, Weld & Co. 


Pennsylvania Edison Co., Altoona, Pa. 

March 28 company applied to the SEC for permission to 
issue (a) $23.500,000 first mortgage bonds series of 1976, 
and (b) 101,000 shares of series C cumulative preferred 
stock, with a dividend rate not to exceed 4%. Both 
issues are to be sold through competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders include Mellon Securities Corp., Smith, 
Barney & Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co.,and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Pere Marquette Ry. 
April 25 company will open bids for purchase of $1,300.- 
000 issue of serial equipment trust certificates of 1946. 


Bids will be opened at noon and no bids for less than 
99 will be considered. Successful bidder will name 
dividend rate. Possible bidders include Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc., and Salomon Brothers & Hutzler. 


Philco Corp., Philadelphia 

May 17 stockholders will vote on increasing capital 
stock from 2,000,000 shares of common to a total of 
3,370,057 shares, consisting of 250,000 preferred shares 
(par $100), 2,500,000 common shares (par $3) and 620,057 
class B stock (par $3). Purpose is to secure permanent 
capital as may be required for future expansion. Smith, 
Barney & Co. probable underwriter if sale of securities 
takes place. 


Pittston Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
Company it is understood expects to register at an early 
date for public offering an issue of 15-year debentures 
and additional income debentures. Probable under- 
writers, Blair & Co. 


@ Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. 

The New York Public Service Commission has author- 
ized the sale to Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., of $6,238,000 
35-year 2%% first mortgage bonds at a premium of 
$32,000, under agreement that corporation shall offer 
bonds at competitive sale within 90 days, and if better 
offer is received, it shall reacquire and dispose of the 
bonds to the best bidder. Previously the Commission 
denied corporation’s petition to sell the issue privately. 


® St. Louis (Mo.) Public Service Co. 


April 19 company has petitioned the Missouri Public 
Service Commission to simplify its financial structure, 
including reduction in interest and sinking fund changes. 
Company proposes to retire current funded debt ($11,- 
640,683) and to issue up to $10,000,000 new bonds, but 
limited originally to $6,000,000. Probable bidders in- 
clude White, Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc., and First 
Boston Corp. 


Southern Natural Gas Co. 


Company has under consideration a plan for refunding 
its approximately $15,000,000 of mortgage bonds and 
serial notes outstanding, stockholders were advised in 
the annual report for 1945. Probable underwriters in- 
cluded Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly). 


@® Texas & New Orleans RR. 


Company is inviting bids for the sale of $15,000,000 Ist & 
ref. mtge. bonds series B and $45,000,000 Ist & ref. mtge. 
bonds series C. Bids will be accepted up to 12 noon 
(EDST) on May 6 at company’s office, 165 Broadway, 
New York City. Probable bidders include Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri 


It is rumored that company contemplates refunding its 
outstanding $90,000,000 35ss of 1971 with lower cost 
obligations. Possible bidders would include Dillon, Read 
& Co. Inc., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


@ United Printers & Publishers Inc., Joliet, Hil. 
April 10 stockholders voted to increase authorized 
common stock (par $1) from 400,000 shares to 1,000,000 
shares. Company contemplates sale of 165,656 addi- 
tional shares, proceeds of which will be used to redeem 
at $35 a share outstanding 100,000 $2 preference stock. 
Probable underwriter A. C. Allyn & Co. 


@ United States Radiater Corp., Detroit 

April 24 annual meeting adjourned to May 15 when new 
plan of recapitalization and refinancing should be ready 
for submission to stockholders. Previous plan rejected 
by stockholders March 1 last. Probable underwriters, 
White, Weld & Co. 


Western Pacific RR. 


April 11 ICC conditionally authorized company to issue 
$10,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series B, due Jan. l, 
1981, proceeds to be used to refund a like amount of 
first mortgage 4% bonds due Jan. 1, 1974, and held by 
RFC. Interest rate to be specified in bids. Probable 
bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; Bear, Stearns & Co.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane; Shields & Co., and Glore, Forgan & Co. 


- 


@ Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
April 23 under dissolution plan of North West Utilities 
Co. filed with SEC, Middle West Corp. (parent), pro- 
poses to invite bids for sale of not more than 32,000 
shares of common stock of Wisconsin, as would not be 
distributed to stockholders of Middle West. Probable 
bidders include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
White, Weld & Co., Glore, Forgan & Co., and The Wis- 
consin co. 


Yonkers (N. Y.) Electric Light & Power Co. 
Jan. 21 company and parent Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc. applied to New York P. S. Commission 
for authority to issue’ $9,000,000 30-year debs., int. rate 
not to exceed 2%4%, to be guaranteed by parent. Issue 
to be sold through competitive bidding. Possible bidders - 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; Morgan Stanley & 
Co.; Lehman Bros., Harriman Ripley & Co. and Union 
Securities Corp. (Joint); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Shields & 
Co. and White, Weld & Co. (joint); W. C. Langley & 
Co.; Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, 


York County (Pa.) Gas Co. 
Directors have approved a tentative financing plan under 
which all present debt (Dec. 31, 1945, $2.482.300) would 
be retired. Plan, in addition to issuance of $450,000 bank 
loan and sale of 3,660 shares of Pennsylvania Gas & 
Electric Co. preferred now owned, calls for the sale of 
$1.700,000 new first mortgage bonds. 
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The tremendous success of last 
winter’s Victory Loan Drive made 
decidedly encouraging reading, 
from a Treasury standpoint, at the 
time. But it appears now that 
speculative buying played no 
small part in the piling up of 
orders and the situation is now 
“ricocheting” to the detriment of 
the investment market as a whole. 


Much has been heard recently, 
however, by way of complaint 
from investors of the prohibi- 
tive yields on corporate issues 
brought out since that time. So 
that if the net result of the cur- 
rent setback in Treasury bonds 
is to afford a slightly better 
basis of return, it may work out 
to be a blessing in disguise. But 
that remains to be seen. 


Just now the effect of the severe 
slip in governments—the Victory 
Loan 2%s which sold recently as 
high as 10617/32s are currently 
around 10414/32s—is to unsettle 
the corporate market. 


What appears to have hap- 
pened, according to observers, 
is that the huge speculative in- 
terest which participated in the 
rolling up of the vast Victory 
Loan subscription total, is now 
inclined to complete its “free- 
ride” through sale of the bonds. 
Since many such traders will 
want to benefit by the six 
months’ tax clause, it is possible 
that the bulk of the selling has 
yet to run its course though 
market observers feel that much 
of it has been completed. 


Uncertainty on that score ap- 
pears to have been keeping large 
institutional investors out of the 
market, thus making a lack of de- 
mand quite as important a factor, 
if not more so than the actual 
selling pressure. 


Corporate Issues Ease 


There has been a general and 
sympathetic easing of high-grade 
corporate liens in the wake of the 
let-down in Treasuries. Many such 
issues have eased a point to 11% 
points. 


A case in point is Great 
Northern Railway’s recent issue 
of new 244% marketed early 
this month at 100. With the 
sponsoring syndicate dissolving 
this week and the bonds left to 








shift for themselves, they were 
quoted around 9714 bid. 


The effect on bidding for sev- 
eral large new issues currently in 
prospect will be interesting to 
watch since it is widely assumed 
that the setback in governments 
will be reflected in the calcula- 
tions of banking groups which will 
be in the running for such issues. 


Three Issues Up For Bids 


Among the first sizable under- 
takings to come up for considera- 
tion under the revised conditions 
marketwise, are three bond offer- 
ings slated for sale early next 
week. 


On Monday Utah Power & 
Light Co. is slated to sell to the 
highest bidder an issue of $32,- 
000,000 of new first mortgage 
bonds, due May 1, 1976. 

On Tuesday Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Co. of 
Baltimore will open sealed bids 
for its projected offering of 
$44,000,000 of new mortgage 
bonds scheduled to mature in 
1981. 

And on or about the same day, 
Illinois Power Co. probably will 
be considering bids of banking 
groups for its projected $54,000,- 
000 of new issues, consisting of 
$45,000,000 of 30-year bonds and 
$9,000,000 of 20-year debentures. 


Southern Pacific 


Southern Pacific Co. looms as a 
potential candidate for entry into 
the money market again in the 
near future. The company is re- 
ported to be considering advisa- 
bility of refinancing substantial 
amounts of its outstanding debt 
if it can be done at a saving of 
interest costs. 


The project now under dis- 
cussion involves the prospective 
sale of $60,000,000 of new bonds 
secured by the properties of the 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad 
Co. Southern Pacific now owns 
about $64,000,000 of the first and 
refunding bonds which are out 
against the properties. 


Should this undertaking be 
launched, it is expected that the 
parent company would apply the 
proceeds from the sale of the new 
issue to the redemption of other 
and higher cost obligations of the 
system. 





Now Heimerdinger 


& Straus 


Curtis J. Straus has been ad- 
mitted to partnership by Leonard 
Heimerdinger and the firm name 
of Heimerdinger & Romero has 
been changed to Heimerdinger & 
Straus. Antonio Romero has with- 
drawn from the firm. 
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AMOS TREAT &Co. 


40 Wall St. New York 5, N. Y. 
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With S. R. Livingstone 
& Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, MICH. — Frederick 
Culman, Robert E. Hinds, and Lee 
D. Walker have become associated 
with 8S. R. Livingstone & Co., 
Penobscot Building. Mr. Culman 
was previously with L. F. Roths- 
child & Co. in New York; Mr. 
Hinds was with the National Bank 
of Detroit; in the past Mr. Walker 
was with Baker, Simonds & Co. 


With Ketcham & Nongard 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, Ill—Rowland H. 
Murray has become affiliated with 
Ketcham & Nongard, 105 West 
Adams Street. He was formerly 
with Harris, Upham & Co., in 
Chicago for many years. 
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Getting Results Through 
Insurance Research 


By FRANK LANG 
Assistant Director, Division of Research, 
Association of Casualty and Surety Executives 
Mr. Lang declares scientific operation of insurance necessitates 
extensive research. Views past research efforts as having been 
devoted to loss prevention, contract simplification, investment oper- 
ations, actuarial calculations, policy distribution, and administra- 


tive procedure. Says important 


consist in (1) use of public opinion polls, (2) marketing practice, 
and (3) centralized departments of investigation. 


new opportunities for research 





Insurance in this country is more than a service industry offer- 
ing protection to millions of individuals and businesses — it is an 
Qa 


eronomic in- 
stitution. It 
touches 
everything we 
come in con- 
tact with, and 
Probably no 
other individ- 
ual industry 
involves so 
great a vol- 
ume of money 
transactions. 
Its assets have 
grown in the 
last quarter of 
a century 
from 10 bil- 
lion dollars to 
55 billion dollars; it produced dur- 
ing 1945 premiums of 9 billion 
dollars; it now gives employment 
to approximately 600,000 persons. 

Where does research fit into 
this picture? Insurance companies 
soon learned from bitter experi- 
ence that, in order to exist, their 
business had to be based on scien- 
tific principles. These principles 
had to be established through 
painstaking research—‘research,” 














Frank Lang 








for our purpose, being an organ- 
ized method of trying to find out 
what to do when you are having 
trouble doing what you are aim- 
ing to do. Unquestionably some 
of the past and present research 
efforts in insurance have not been 
conducted along lines which 
should be characterized as strictly 
scientific; yet insurance has per- 
formed, in many of its branches, 
outstanding research investiga- 
tions which have served as models 
for other types of business. 


How Insurance Has Used Research 
During the Past 


Following are some more or less 
arbitrary classifications which will 
convey an idea of the broad scope 
of the research now being con- 
ducted by insurance companies: 

1, Prevention and Conservation 
Research—To eliminate the cause 
of loss. 

2. Contract and Legal Research 
—To simplify and standardize 
their contracts. 

3. Investment Research — To 

(Continued on page 2276) 





Republican Party Prospects 


By B. CARROLL REECE* 
Chairman, Republican National Committee 


New Republican party spokesman, stating there exists a tendency to 
confuse liberalism with radicalism, scores delays in Congress which 
handicap reconversion and recovery. Sees drift to State Socialism 
in Truman Administration and accuses “pink puppets” in control of 
Federal bureaucracy of causing shortages by hindering American 


productive capacity. 


Foresees Republican victory in elections 


despite “expenditures which may be made by Political Action 


Committee.” 


In earlier address, stresses GOP liberalism. 


This is my first opportunity to address a nation-wide audience as 
chairman of the Republican National Committee. I want to talk to 


you 
about what 
the Republi- 
can party pro- 
poses to do 
this year to 
save your 
representative 
republican 
form of gov- 
ment. My re- 
marks are ad- 
dressed to all 
Americans, 
regardless of 
party affilia- 
tions, who are 
interested in 
the preserva- 
tion of that form of government. 

For the last fourteen years, due 
to causes which time limits will 
not permit me to review here to- 
night, we have been drifting away 





B. Carroll Reece 


tonight@— 





from our historic system of gov- 
ernment for and by the people. 
We are at the crossroads of gov- 
ernment in the United States. 
This is the year of decision. The 
nation is called upon to decide 
whether it will restore and main- 
tain its system of free govern- 
ment or go faster than ever to- 
ward rule by a political mon- 
opoly. We may never have an- 
other chance to make that de- 
cision. Already we have drifted 
dangerously close to the rocks of 
state socialism—the same rocks 
upon which other republics have 
been wrecked in the past. 

From its very beginning the 





*A radio address by Mr. Reece 
over the National Broadcasting 





network. April 19, 1946. 
(Continued on page 2277) 


Terms Federal | 
Data Misleading 


Brig. General Ayres says there is 
danger that area of pressure-group 
political statistics will be enlarged. 
Questions Treasury reports that 
Federal Budget is balanced. 


In the current issue of the 


“Business Bulletin,’ published 
by the Cleveland Trust 
Company, Brig. General Ayres, 


who was formerly a Gov- 
ernment 
statistician, 
calls attention 
to what he 
calls “‘corrup- 
tion of Fed- 
eral statistics 
by the Gov- 
ernment itself 
on behalf of 
selected pres- 
sure groups.” 
General Ayres 
comments: 
“Corruption 
of Federal 
statistics by 
the Govern- 
ment itself on 
behalf of se- 
lected pres- 
sure groups is 
the issue which is producing vio- 
lent argument in Washington. 
First there was the scandal which 
resulted when it became known 
that a Department of Commerce 
report had been secretly made 
available to the automobile union 
of the CIO last summer, and used 
as a basis for its demands for a 
30% wage increase for General 
Motors employees. Later on it 
became part of the evidence made 
available to the fact-finding 
board. The day after the strike 
was settled the report was re- 
pudiated by the Secretary of 
Commerce. 
“More recently strong pressure 
has been brought to bear by labor 
groups to prevent the nomination 
as Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics of Dr, A. Ford Hinrichs 
who has been Acting Commis- 
sioner for nearly six years. His 
office has for many years com- 
(Continued on page 2275) 





Leonard P. Ayres 
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Worldwide and domestic problems, whether threat of starvation, 
or housing shortages, etc., are the inevitable results of new eco- 
nomic and social philosophies that have paternalism and totali- 
tarianism as underlying strata. By placing ‘other objectives” 
ahead of production, these philosophies are responsible for short- 
ages both abroad and at home. Thus, progress toward restoring 
our economy to healthful vigor is discouraging, and the Adminis- 
tration seems more interested in maintaining planned economy 
than in following the one road to plenty—Production. 


To the careless observer such current phenomena as the 
world-wide threat of starvation, the housing shortage about 
which we hear so much in this country but which exists in 
even more aggravated form in many foreign lands, and the 
vagaries of the OPA of which we hear more and more with 
each passing day, may appear unrelated. They are, however, 
as a matter of fact not so. On the contrary, they are all 
inevitable results of an economic and social philosophy, and 
an attitude toward government and by government which 
antedated World War II and which blossomed forth in great 
vigor during that conflict virtually all over the world. The 
foundations of them all rest upon the same underlying 
stratum of paternalistic, totalitarian, socialistic ideas which 
are the very antithesis of traditional American conceptions 
of sound public policy, and upon which during the war 
certain other equally fantastic notions about international 
relations were grafted. 


Production and Food 
The horrible food situation—we assume, with some 
hesitation, that it is as bad throughout the world as we are 
told it is—is, of course, but in limited degree a result of 
any postwar procedures having to do with production, since 
the war even in Europe continued so late in the year 1945, as 
to interfere seriously with last year’s crops, and since suffi- 
cient time has not yet elapsed for herds to be replenished. 
There can, however, be no question that our extreme policy 

(Continued on page 2272) 


Implications of Party Loyalty 


By HON. HENRY A. WALLACE* 
Secretary of Commerce 





Secretary Wallace reiterates his view that Democratic Congress- 

men should be loyal to party principles, and points out that those 

not loyal should be punished by exclusion from important com- 

mittees. Upholds party government and lauds Democratic Party 

policies as progressive, asserting “we welcome every citizen, white 

“ black who believes in the rights of man, into the Democratic 
arty.” 


For more than 100 years men and women who were not cowards, 
and who did not die along the way, have come to California. The 
plain people Guam 
who _ pushed 
the frontier 
back to the 
Pacific were 
not only pio- 
neers in de- 
veloping the 
economic re- 
sources of the 
nation; they 
were also pio- 
neers in put- 
ting progres- 
sive ideals in- 





undying words: “The cowards 
didn’t start—and the weaklings 
died along the way.” 


Lately, forward looking men 
and“‘women of the West have re- 
versed the process and gone East 
to represent California in the halls 
of the national Congress. For fear 
of reprisals I will not say that 
the California delegation is the 
best Democratic state delegation 
in Congress. But I will say this— 
I challenge anyone to name a bet- 








to political ter State delegation. Senator 
practice. Sheridan Downey believes in the 

These pio- Henry A. Wallace | people as Andrew Jackson did. 
neers. having By and large the members of the 
experienced every conceivable 


*An address by Secretary Wal- 
lace before the National Citizens 
Political Action Committee at San 
Francisco, Cal., April 22, 1946. 

(Continued on page 2275) 


hardship and danger, were blunt 
and honest folks. They had no time 
for mincing words. They said what 
they meant. And typical of what 
they said and meant are these 
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From Washington 


of the News 





By CARLISLE BARGERON 








There is a tremendously moving spectacle in this country, far 


more dramatic, we think, than the 
have the picture of whether our 
to be a candidate for Governor 


celebrities as Mrs. Roosevelt, or 


Fellow Jim Mead. 
The moving 

spectacle ’ 
which is ge i 
greater is 
whether Ches- 
ter Bowles is 
to retain con- 
fidence in 
himself. We 
understand 
from a bi- 
ographer of 
his, whom 
we've just 
read, that the 
question of 
having confi- 
dence in him- 
self has al- 
ways been one of Chester’s prob- 
lems. According to this biographer, 
very friendly, Chester was born to 
the purple as John L. Lewis is 
inclined to say of some of the coal 
operators who oppose him; indeed 
as the New Deal propagandists 
are accustomed to say about most 
anyone who opposes them. 


But notwithstanding this, he 
wondered shortly after he got out 
of college whether he would be 
able to fulfill a man’s mission in 
life. There was a time, we are 
told, when he wondered whether 
his highly successful advertising 
business, was fulfilling this mis- 
sion. 

If Chester now loses his great 
fight against the 531 members of 
Congress, the Senate and the 
House, we understand he will just 
fold up. He will have lost his per- 
Suasiveness;, so his friends say. 
Apparently we will. have some- 
thing like another GI pyschiatric 
case on our hands, and there is no 
provision to take care of it. Un- 
doubtedly, too, Chester will be in 


Carlisle Bargeron 


the mood to write for the “Editor | 
the newspaper | 


and Publisher’, 
trade magazine, that nothing is to 
be accomplished by advertising 
because he has certainly used 
every advertising wrinkle under 


the sun to beat the legislative | 


branch in this case. 
Frankly, we don't think that 


the American people realize what | 
is at stake im this fight. Chester | 


has put it up to them as a proposi- 
tion for or against inflation when 
the real proposition is Chester's 
retaining confidence in 
That he should have picked the 
Congress of the United States to 
try to overthrow is not so much 
in point. Apparently it is utterly 
essential for Chester to retain con- 
fidence in himself, to slay a 
dragon. To bowl over an agency 


of the government such as the 
FCC, Agriculture, the ICC, or| 
some other alphabetical body, | 


would not suffice. Chester chews | 
on very raw meat. 
We talked. with some peop‘e| 
the other night who had been out | 
at Chester’s home. They reported | 
that he was fit to kill, that he was 
unquestionably the country’s No. 1 
problem. These particular people | 
did not like OPA, but they asked | 
in all seriousness: “Are we, as a/| 
people, to be in the light of de- | 
stroying a man’s faith in himself?” 
There seems to be no doubt that 
downing Chester will destroy our 
face before the world, particularly 


Russia. How can we ever go be-| confirmed the nomination of Wil- | 


fore the Russians and those other 


the Senate, how on earth can he! 






| ganization 


himself.-; 4 i? 
| his days as an advertising man. 


Nuremberg trials. Over there you 
Bob Jackson, will do well enough 


of New York, against other such | 


the former railroad man, Good 





| subsequently lead the radicals to 
White House, if we don’t sustain 
him this time? It is not generally 
realized that the man might quit 
|Our government, his confidence in 
_ himself destroyed. His successor in 
/'OPA, Paul Porter, has warned 
| that he is having a tremendous lot 
|of trouble keeping his staff to- 
| gether. These government job- 
|holders, we are told, are losing 
| their morale. They aren’t losing 
| their salary checks but if you are 
| interested in these men continu- 
ing to do their harassing job to 
American industry, you must do 
something to keep up their 
morale. 

Parenthetically, we were over to 
the Pentagon building this after- 
noon and you would be amazed at 
| the number who aren’t concerned 
about morale, but who are sitting 
there drawing their checks for 
reading magazines and news- 
| papers. If we ever succeed in de- 
mobilizing them they ought to be 
the most literate people in the 
world. 

We will say this much: If Ches- 
ter succeeds in killing off the 
House amendments to the OPA 
extension bill, it will be the great- 
est propaganda job we have ever 
seen in this country and mani- 
festly, it should give Chester 
plenty of confidence in himself. 
Mr. Truman recently bawled out 
the Navy for propagandizing 
against his proposed merger bill. 
He said he thought people in- 
volved should express their op‘n- 
ion ‘before the Congressional com- 
mittees and let it go at that. He 
should have been, but was not, 
asked about the OPA’s propa- 
ganda against the House’s action 
on OPA. The two are quite simi- 
lar. The funny thing though is 
that Congress gave Chester an ap- 
propriation for propaganda to get 
peop'e to cooperate with the OPA. 
He is using that now, and more, to 
prevent Congress’ will. But don’t 
think he isn’t being effective. His 
agents have got the CIO to ap- 
ply the works, the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, every other or- 
which the capable 
propagandists use these days. 
After all, he learned something in 





France Cuts Geld Reserve 

From Paris April 13.a wireless 
message to the New York “Times” 
said: 

The transfer of 35;000,000,000 
francs from the go!d reserves of 
the Bank of France to the Ex- 
change Equalization Fund will be 
reported tomorrow in “Figaro.” The 


newspaper will say the transfer | 


was necessary to pay for French 
imports of the next three months. 
The operation will reduce the gold 
reserves to below _100,000,000.000 
francs. France recently ordered 
repatriation of gold transported 
to the colonies and recovered in 
Martinique and in Senegal. 


—_— 


Senate Confirms Pawley 


On April 12 the U. S. Senate 





liam D. Pawley of Florida to ‘be 


peop'e whom they dominate, sell- | United States Ambassador to Bra- 


ing democracy, if it turns out that 
we have been so undemocratic as 
to deliberately press down on a 


zil. Approval was by voice vote, 
without objection. The nomina- 
tion was sent to the Senate by 


N. Y. Giearing House to 
Close Sat. from June 
To End of September 


| Announcement was made on 
| April 18 by the New York Clear- 
|ing House Associatica of its ce- 
cision to clese on all the Satur- 
days from June to Sepiember in- 
|clusive. The New York Stock Ex- 
| Coange made known on April 4 
that it would close on Saturdays 
during the- fourth months, and 
various banks in the c_ty have in- 





dicated that they would .l*kewise 
observe the Saturday c!osing pe- 
riod during those mvuiiuns; the 


the Clearing House gives a list of 
24 banks which have taken action 
to this end. All of the mutual sav- 
ings banks in the 5 boroughs are 
likewise to close on Saturdays 
during the summer months. The 
action of the Stock Exchange was 
noted in our issue of April 11, 
page 1941. A bill signed on March 
14 by Gov. Dewey of New York, 
permitting all banking institutions 
in the State to chose on Saturdays 
during June, July, August and 
September was referred to in 
these columns March 21, page 
1531. The announcement of the 
Clearing House, April ‘18, signed 
by Frank K. Houston, Chairman 
of the Clearing House Committee 
and Bdward L. Beck, Manager of 
the Association follows: 
“Pursuant to the following res- 
olution, which was unanimously 
adopted by the New York Clear- 
ing House Association today, the 
New York Clearing House will re- 
main closed on each Saturday 


sive: 

“Whereas, the General Con- 
struction Law of New York has 
been so amended by Chapter 111 
of the Laws of 1946 as to permit 


resolution of its Board of Direc- 
tors or Trustees to remain closed 
on any one or more of: tre Sat- 
urdays from June to September 
inclusive; and 

“Whereas, all the - member 
banks of the Associatton. as fol- 
lows, have advised the Clearing 
House Committee of their deci- 
sion to remain closed on all Satur- 
days during the four months’ pe- 
riod mentioned: 

Bank of New York, Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, Nationel 
City Bank, Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company, Guaranty Trust 
Company, Manufacturers Trus' 
Company, Central. Hanever Bank 
and Trust Company, Corn Ex- 


Nations! Bank, Irving Trust Com- 
pany, Continental Bank & Trust 
Company, Chase National Bank, 
Fifth Avenue Bank, Brooklyn 
Trust Comvany, Bankers Trust 
Company, Title Guarantee and 
| Trust Company, Marine. Midland 
| Trust Company, Lawvers 
Company, New York Trust Com- 
| pany, Commercial National Bank 
| & Trust Co., Public National B2=nk 
|& Trust Co., J. P. Morgan & Co 
Incorporated. United States Trust 
Comovany of N. Y., Grace National 
| Bank. 

“Therefcre, Be it Resolved. tat 
| the New York Clearing House re- 
main closed on each Saturday 
from June to September inclusive, 
subject to such regulatirns as the 





consider necessary, due notice of 
which will be given by the Man- 
ager.” 


Clore Rooks mm Fed. Land 
Bank Bend Offering 


‘Charles R. Dunn, Fiscal Agent, 








at 5 P. M. on April 16 on the 
| $217,000,000 Federal Land Bank 
'1144% Consolidated Federal Farm 


from June to September inclu- | 


change Bank Trust Company, F.rst | 


|Clearing House Committee may | 





} 





| 


| 


each bank and trust company by | 





| ate 


| These 








|Loan Bonds due May 1, 1952 and | 


man who is trying to come up, as | President Truman on April 9. Mr,| ®t the issue has been heavily 
is Chester. We have always sold | Pawley before his designation to | OVer-subscribed. The offering was 
that ours is the land of oppor-| his present post, was Ambassador referred te in our issue of April 
18, pege 2144, 


tunity. How on earth can he go to 


to Peru. 


\abte materials. 






| sponsor legislation affecting them. 
Trust | 


| cormmission 
lanyth.ng it 


| weavons. 
announces that books were closed | 


Let It 


““As Governor of the State of 


Grow 


—_—_—_——., I endorse 


the principle that a balanced Federal budget is 
essential to national solvency. 


“T am convinced: 


“That further deficit spending and continued bor- 


rowing are major threats 


to the nation’s welfare; 


“That the alarming growth of inflationary trends 
is increasingly aggravated by unsound Federal 


fiscal practices; 


“That the further use of such practices is a con- 
stant menace to the constitutional position of our 
State and local governments, a threat to their fiscal 


solvency; and 
“That, if these trends 


and practices continue, 


they will lead inevitably to increased costs, in- 
creased prices and increased taxes; and thus affect 
adversely every individual in this country. 


“I, therefore, sincerely 


hope that Congress will 


provide a balanced Federal budget beginning July 
1, 1946, and I urge the people of this State to sup- 
port their Congressmen in the achievement of this 


important result.” — Text of statement 


issued 


jointly by a number of State Governors. 


How encouraging it w 


prove the beginning of a 


ould be if this were to 
movement too powerful 


for even the spenders to halt! 


U.S. Senate Group 


The United Nations’ Secretary 


Let it grow. Letit grow. Let it grow. 


Internat’! Atomic Control Plans Progressing; 


Gempleting Legislation 


-General, Trygve Lie, is reported 


to be urging the 12 member nations of the UN Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, set up by the General Assembly in London on Jan. 24, to 
immediately complete the selection of their delegates so that a meet- 


ing of the Commission may be called in New York. 


Bernard M. 


Baruch was named as the United States representative on March 18, 
and on April 5, his appointment »——— ine = 


was confirmed by the Senate. It! 
is expected that those nations | 
which have not already named | 
the r representatives will do so 
in the early future. 


Meanwhile, in Washington, te 
special Senate Atomic Energy 
Committee, after months spent im 
the preparation of legislation de- 
signed to control use of atomic 
energy for peaceful ends is re- 
ported by the Associated Press to 
have nearly completed a measure 
wich can be brought before te 
legislature. Plans are said to be 
:neluded for a joint standing com- | 
mittee of the Senate and House 
to act as a liaison between Con- 
gress and the Civilian Atomic En- 
ergy Commission so that Congress 
may be kept informed, as Senator 
Hickenlooper put it, “of what is 
going on in the atomic energy 
field.’ This group, according to 
the Associated Press, would be | 
authorized to make a continuing 
study of atomic controls and to 


As the measure is now drawn, 
subject to final action by the Sen- | 
committee, the Associated 

reports that the special 
could do just about 
considered necessary | 
to advance atomic developments. 
advices continued: 

It wovld produce and own all 
fistonable materials and radio- 
active by-products. It could dis- | 
tribute them in this country, with 
or without charge, for research 
and medical therapy. Under the 
supervision of Congress and the 
President, it would license the in- 
dustrial use of atomic energy. 


The commission would direct 
research and development 0 mili- 
tary phases and, when the Presi- 
dent approved, could produce 
atomic-bombs and other similar 
The President would 
direct when and in what quanti- 
ties it would deliver atomic weap- 
ons to the armed forces. 

The commission’s ownership | 
would extend beyond fissionable 
materials and atomic weapons to 
all of the plants and facilities for 


Press 


| currently 
to the commission’s activities.” 


time to 
| House on how things were going. 





processing and producing fission- 
Tt would own all | 
patents and inventions and previ- 


ously constructed property, like 
the Manhattan District installa- 
tions where the bomb was pro- 
duced. 

“In a manner sueh as to assure 
the common defense and secur- 
ity,” the commission would con- 
trol the dissemination of scientific, 
technical and military informa- 
tion. It would draw up regula- 
tions on how this information was 
to be passed out and to whom. 

“Willful” violation of its secur- 
ity regulat-ons would be punish- 
able by fines ranging from $5,000 
to a maximum of $20,000 and 


\twenty years in jail. 


But Senate committee members 
pointed out that the commission 


| would have to make semi-annual 


reports to Congress and go there 
for money to continue its ac- 
tivities. 

The commission would have to 
keep the proposed fourteen-mem- 
ber joint committee “fully and 
informed with respect 


The committee would have its 
own “experts, consultants and 
technicians” to check up on the 
atomic commission and members 
would be required to report ffom 
time to the Senate and 


Great Britain’s plans for joining 
in the control of atomic energy 
were disclored to some extent in 
the information sent to the New 
York “Times” from London on 
April 8, stating that Prime Minis- 
ter Attlee, declining to make any 
statement on a control program 
in the House of Commons, in- 
formed the members that Britain 
would leave discussion of atomic 
energy to the United Nations com- 
mission appointed for the purpose. 
Under-Secretary Hector McNeil, 
replying to another question in 
Commons, stated, according to the 
New York “Times,” that the 
Soviet Union, China and Mexico 
had not yet appointed representa- 
tives to the atomic-bomb commis- 
sion. Australia. Brazil, Canada, 
France. the Netherlands, Poland, 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom had already appointed 
Alagates or technical experts, he 
said. 
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Calls for Clarification 
Of Labor Policy 


Guaranty Trust Co. publication says present inequities in labor 
laws destroy collective bargaining and there is need for a revision 
of policy and legislation if collective bargaining is to become a 
universally accepied principle in indusirial relations. 


“The tragic obstruction of 


policy. The wage-price policy 
of the transition period is merely 
the current expression of a con- 
tinuing national labor’ policy 
based on the traditional view that 
labor needs. legal protection 
against exploitation. In the be- 
ginning this view had a validity 
that has gradually disappeared. 
The eleven years during which 
the Wagner Act has been in ef- 
fect have brought about a situa- 
tion in which the inequality of 
bargaining power has to some ex- 


tent been reversed. In many 
cases it is now the powerful labor 
organization that enjoys semi- 
monopolistic advantages, and 
management that seems to occupy 
the inferior position and need 


legal protection,” states the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York 
in the current issue of ‘““The Guar- 
anty Survey,” its monthly review 
of business and financial condi- 
tions in this country and abroad.” 


Present Inequities 


' “Tf the term collective bargain- 
ing implies, as it should, the posi- 
tion of approximately competitive 
equality essential to the equitable 
and successful operation of a free 
competitive industrial system, it is 
fair to ask whether a system of 
true collective bargaining can be 
said to exist today,’ “The Sur- 
vey” continues. 

“One obvious weakness of ex- 
isting law is the fact that man- 
agement can be guilty of ‘unfair 
labor practices, whereas labor 
legally, cannot. The Wagner Act 
for example, is designed to en- 


courage collective bargaining 
but it requires such bargaining 
only of employers, not of em 


ployees. In some recent instances 
labor organizations have present. 
ed their demands with the state- 
ment that they were not subject‘ 
to negotiation. In some cases 
strikes have begun before man- 
agement has had an opportunity) 
to reply to the original demands 
In other cases the strikes hav 
begun without even so much as @ 
request to management for the 
opening of negotiations. Action: 
of this kind surely cannot be 
calied collective bargaining, bu‘ 
they are not unfair labor prac- 
tices within the meaning of the 
law. 
Special Immunities 

“Another fertile source of diffi 
culty is the immunity of labor 
and their leader 
from responsibility for.acts the 
would be clearly illegal if com- 
mitted by other individuals o 
groups. Barring products from 
the market and fixing prices have 
been held not to be illegal prac- 
tices if performed by labor unions 
Acts that would ordinarily be de- 
scribed as ‘racketeering’ are cov- 
ered by the same cloak of immu- 
nity. The United States Supreme 
Court recently ruled that the law 
has no power to prevent unior 
officials from collecting ‘kick- 
backs’ from their own members. 

“The law as it now stands con- 
tains nothing to prevent unions 
from strengthening their monopo- 
listic position by a combinatior 
of closed-shop agreements and 
rules of admission  restrictins 
membership, or even arbitrarv 
exclusion or expulsion from 
membershiv. While it does not 
apvear that this power has been 
widely abused, it could berome a 
prolific source of future difficulty 
unless curbed. 

“Few recent trends in industrial 
relations have struck so directly 
at the foundations of business 


reconversion by industrial disputes 
has left no room for doubt as to the urgency of the need for re- 
examination of our national labor® re ge 
|eonfidence as the 











demands that 
have been made for the unioniza- 
tion of foremen and other super- 
visory employees, and the increas- 
ing tendency of governmental pol- 
icy to support these demands. It | 
is a basic requirement for suc- 
cessful business operation that 
management shall be free to man- 
age. This requirement cannot be | 
met if a section of management 
becomes subject to the authority | 
of labor organizations. 
“Finally, an indispensable con- | 
dition for the successful opera- 
tion of any form of bargaining is | 
the validity of the bargaining | 
agreement. As long as either party 
is able to vioiate the terms of a 
contract without becoming subject 
to enforceable penalties, the re- 
sult can hardly fail to be an irre- 
sponsible attitude toward the 
whole bargaining process, with 
commitments lightly made and 
readily broken, and with frequent 
disputes and perpetual distrust as 
inevitable consequences. 


Need for Revision 

“Collective bargaining has be- 
come a universally accepted prin- 
ciple in industrial relations; but | 
if it is to continue as a workable 
part of a free enterprise system, it 
must be collective bargaining in 
the true sense. It must be car- 
ried on between free, equal and 
responsible parties and must be 
cleared of all taint of monopoly. 
It is very doubtful whether these | 
requirements can be met under 
the laws and administrative poli- 
cies that have developed in recent 


| through 


| parties. 





years. Since the Wagner Act was 
passed, industrial disputes have 
been more numerous and more 


costly than they were before, al- | 
though the period since the en- | 
actment of the law includes the 
war years, when strikes and lock- 
outs were banned by mutual 
agreement. Almost without ex- 
ception, industrial executives who 
have expressed an opinion on the 
subject have voiced grave mis- 
givings as to their ability to oper- 


ate successfully under present 
laws and policies. 
“The fact-finding procedures 


followed in the recent past and 
proposed for inclusion in Federal 
labor legislation fall far short of 
meeting the need. Fact-finding 
by Government boards tends in- 
evitably to develop into some- 
thing closely resembling compul- 
sory arbitration and leaves the 
Government in the unenviable po- 
sition of having virtually dictated, 
or tried to dictate, the terms of a 





settlement. As long as govern- 
mental price control continues, 


some form of wage control must 
go with it. But when price con- 
trol is abandoned, every effort 
should be made to encourage the 
settlement of disputes by volun- 


tary methods ana to avoid settle- 
ment by governmental decisions. 
An exception must be made in the | 
case of industries such as rail- 
roads and public utilities; where 
rates are subject to governmental 
regulation and where continuous | 
operation is indispensable to pub- 
lic health and welfare. The nom- 
inal right to strike in such indus- 





settlement as a last resort in such 
industries. 


Elements of Sound Policy 

“For industry in general, the 
foregoing enumeration of out- 
standing weaknesses in the collec- 
tive bargaining system suggests 
the broad guiding principles to 
be followed in strengthening the 
foundations of industrial peace. 


|The rights and obligations of labor 


and management should be clear- 


|ly stated, especially the obligation 
ito bargain 


collectively in good 
faith. Labor and management 
should be made equally subject 
to the civil and criminal laws, in- 
cluding the laws prohibiting com- 
binations in restraint of trade 


| Federal and State laws should be 


so amended as to facilitate lega: 
actions for damages sustainea 
violations of labor con- 
tracts, not so much with a view 
to the recovery of such damages 
as to increasing the sense of re- 
sponsibility of the contracting 
The law should draw a 
clear line of demarcation between 
labor and management, with pro- 


visions effectually prevently man- 
| agement 


from being forced tc 
unionize itself. Federal and State 
conciliation and mediation ma- 
chinery should be improved, and 
readily available facilities should 
be provided for arbitration in 
cases where both parties desire it 
And the general spirit underlying 
both law and administrative pol- 
icy should be one of impartiality, 
not one of bias in favor of.either 
labor or management.” 





House Group Recommends 
Cut in Department Funds 


The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee on April 9 sent to the floor 
a $358,825,758 bill to finance the 
State, Commerce and Justice De- 
partments as well as the Federal 
judiciary for the fiseal year start- 
ing July 1, 1946, and urged elim- 
ination of the spending psychol- 
ogy which it said has existed 


|among Federal officials, accord- 


ing to the Associated Press in its 
Washington dispatch. The total 
amount of the appropriation 
measure represents a 13% reduc- 
tion in budget estimates, but an 


‘increase of $40,510,759 over cur- 


rent year funds. Of the total 
$143,024,000 was designated for 
the Commerce Department, $104,- 
783,408 for the State, $95.168,25/ 
for Justice, and $15,850,100 for 
the Judiciary. From the Asso- 
ciated Press we also quote: 

The Committee approved a 
State Department budget almost 
five times as large as the last pre- 
war budget after hearing Secre- 
tary of State James Byrnes be- 
hind closed doors. 


Briefly, Mr. Byrnes told the 
Committee in that part of his 
testimony made public: “We are 
still concerned with the preven- 


tion of future wars and with 
measures which will improve the 
social and economic well-being of 
the people of the world to the end 
that the conditions which lead to 
war will be removed.” 

The Committee allowed no 
funds at all for the State Depart- 
ment’s separate intelligence unit; 
chopped its estimate for expanded 
cultural relations activities almost 
in half, and sharply pared Com- 
merce Department requests for 
the Census Bureau and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

Of Federal spending generally, 
the committee had this to say: 

“There seems to have developed 
during the war years what some 


tries is a legal fiction, since it is have termed ‘spending psychology’ 


obvious that. as a matter of prac- |! 
tical necessity, such. strikes must | 
be prevented in one way or an- | 
other. This fact should be can-| 
didly faced and provision made 
for ‘fact-finding’ or some other 


form of governmentally sponsored 


and the committee is fearful that | 
this spending psychology has be- 
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The week just passed was an 
retail trade for the country as a w 
in the week to 81%, 
ceding. In a 
consideration 


eventful one in many ways with 
hole an outstanding feature, rising 


compared with a gain 50% in the week pre- 
comparison with the like week a year ago, however 
must be given to the fact that retail establishments 


were closed on Saturday in memory of President Roosevelt. 


For the week overall industrial 





production rose slightly, notwith- 
standing declines in some indus- 


tries. While employment contin- 
ued on the upgrade and unem- 
ployment compensation claims 


dropped by 2% during the week 
ending April 6, the Ford Motor 
Company was forced to sharply 
reduce the number of its workers 
at midweek by laying off 45,000. 
At the beginning of April the 
company found it necessary to 
lay off 35,000 for one week, since 
it was consuming steel faster than 
it could replenish stocks. Many 
steel companies the past week 
continued to operate at a high 
level of output hoping that the 
coal strike would terminate in 
time to prevent an industry-wide 
shutdown. The low level of coal 
and coke supplies at the week- 
end, however, provided no alter- 
native to the steel industry but to 
examine operating schedules on a 
day-to-day basis. Scheduled out- 
put of the steel companies having 
94% of the industry’s steel ca- 
pacity for the current week begin- 
ning April 22, as estimated by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
will be 73.6% compared with 
77.4% in the previous week. 

Steady depietion of bituminous 
coal stocks held by consumers and 
increasing appeals for emergency 
stocks held under Government or- 
der was disclosed last Thursday by 
J. A. Krug, Solid Fuels Adminis- 
trator, who declared that since the 
beginning of the mine strike on 
April 1, approximately 28,000,000 
tons of potential coal production 
had been lost. The soft coal strike 
entered its fourth week with no 
sign of a break in deadlock nego- 
tiations, and, according to Secre- 
tary of Labor Schwellenbach, he 
has been unable so far to com- 
plete arrangements for resuming 
talks the present week between 
mine operators and John L. Lewis, 
chief of the United Mine Workers 
union. 

Automobile output was estimat- 
ed at 49,425 units last week, being 
3.5% above that of a week ago. 
Production of small electric mo- 
tors, an integral part of many 
electric appliances, was impeded 
somewhat by shortages of materi- 
als, while lumber production for 
the week ending April 6, ad- 
vanced 2.7%. Shipments on the 
other hand dropped 9.9% and new 
orders by 5.4%. 

The Government's 
check inflation in 


struggle to 
the 


through the medium of the Office | 


of Price Administration was 
thwarted last week when the 
House voted to extend the lite 


of OPA for nine more months, but 
withdrew its teeth by crippling 
amendments which left little in 
the way of prices to control. One 
such amendment known as the 
“de-control provision” calls for 
the removal by OPA of price ceil- 
ings on commodities when they 
become as plentiful as they were 
in 1940-1941, before Pearl Harbor. 
Another amendment requires OPA 
to guarantee manufacturers and 
retailers a “reasonable profit” on 
items they sell. 

From the present attitude of the 
Senate on _ price control the 
chances of restoring some of the 
power that will in all probability 
be taken from OPA through the 
House admendments seems re- 
mote. On Thursday of last week 
Senate opponents of OPA set to 


come somewhat too deeply en-|-work under the leadership of Sen- 


trenched in the minds of the offi- | 2tor Elmer’ Thomas 


cials responsible for the operation 
of our Federal establishments. It 
must be eliminated.” 


(D., Okia.) 
who introduced an amendment 
that would lift all price controls 


| €xcept those on rents. 
With the suspension by OPA of 


country | 


ceilings on hard goods now in 
effect, higher price are already 
being announced. Depending upor 
the effective date when its strike 
ends, Westinghouse Electric wil! 
increase the price of its heavy 
equipment by about 15%, but in 
contrast to this policy, Iron Fire- 


'man has announced that it wil! 


cut the prices on residential bitu- 
minous coal stokers by 15%, ex- 
pressing the hope that the lowe 
price will stimulate volume and 
offset the drop in per-unit reve- 
nue. 

The railroads last week sought 
a 25% increase in freight rates to 
compensate for higher wages. 
Smaller increases would apply for 
specific products such as lumber 
and wood pulp, iron ore, iron and 
steel, coal and coke, sand and 
gravel, cement, brick and tile. 
There can be no question but that 
higher freight rates will in the 
final analysis be reflected in in- 
creased consumers’ costs. The need 
for higher rates are no doubt jus- 
tified by increased costs due to 
wages, maintenance and opera- 
tion. 

Capital expenditures for equip- 
ment and other improvements to 
railway property made by the 
class I railroads in 1945 totaled 
$562,980,000, the greatest for any 
year since 1930, when expendi- 
tures amounted to $872,608,000, 
according to the Association of 
American Railroads. The total for 

1945 represents an increase of $2,- 
268,000 above that of 1944. 

The lowest total of capital ex- 
penditures of the carriers in the 
past 16 years was in the depths of 
the depression in 1933, when the 
figure amounted to $103,947,000. 
By 1937, these expenditures ad- 
vanced to $509,793,000, and after 
a sharp decrease in 1938 and a 
slightly smaller one in 1939, they 
rose to $429,147,000 in 1940 and 
held well above that figure in suc- 
ceeding years. 

Steel Trade—Gambling on the 
chance that the coal strike would 
be settled in time to prevent a 
drastic shutdown in the steel in- 
dustry, many companies last week 
maintained a higher operating 
rate than had been expected. An- 
other segment of the industry, 
however, was forced to curtail 
operations further. Diminishing 
supplies of coal and coke at the 
| weekend forced the whole stee! 
| industry to scrutinize operating 
| schedules on a day-to-day basis, 
according to the “Iron Age,” na- 
| tional metalworking paper, in its 
review of the steel trade. 

A continuation of the coal im- 
passe which now seems likely will 
| force steel operations lower this 

week. Up to last weekend more 
than 350,000 tons of steel have 
| been lost to the reconversion pro- 
| gram because of the coal strike. 
| Hopes that 1946 would show the 
| biggest peacetime production of 
| steel have been dashed because of 
| the tremendous losses due to the 
| steel strike and the coal stoppage, 
the magazine states. 


Significant steel market changes 
| were disclosed the past week when 
| it became apparent that active 
markets close to steel mills and 
the high cost of freight absorp- 
tion are rapidly accomplishing 
what the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has unsuccessfully attempted 
| to achieve for years by regulation. 
| Many steel mills are rapidly with- 
| drawing from distant territories. 

| Nearly every steelmaker is re- 
establishing the areas in which he 
can sell profitably and has started 
to cut off sales beyond these 

(Continued on page 2278) 
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of demanding ‘unconditional surrender” and our open 
avowals of intention to execute most if not all of the enemy 


leaders in Europe and Japan 


very definitely prolonged the 


war and made necessary much greater destruction of all 
kinds of property in these enemy and bordering countries 


than otherwise would have 
been the case, and thus must 
be put down as one of the ma- 
jor causes of the extreme 
plight of peoples we are now 
asked to succor. 

But we are being told, and 
apparently with good reason, 
that this is no temporary 
state of things. We are daily 
informed that this year’s 
crops will not provide sus- 
tenance for the peoples of the 
world until still another crop 
is harvested—or at least that 
in such places as most of 
Europe, the danger of hunger 
next: winter and spring and 
the summer of 1947 is almost 
as great as the reality of to- 
day. Not very much is being 
said at the moment of cloth- 
ing and shelter for these mil- 
lions, but one need hardly be 
told: that these same peoples 
are'as badly off for these nec- 
essaries of life as they are for 
food, and are likely to suffer 
from: these shortages as long 
as they are from lack of ade- 
quate food. Our own housing 
shortage goes back to the un- 
productive years of the New 
Deal, and was naturally great- 
ly intensified by war condi- 
tions which could not well 
have been avoided, but our 
lack-of atiy sort of progress or 
promise of progress in reliev- 
ing it is directly chargeable 
to postwar blunders. Much 
the same is to be said of the 
multitude of other vacant 
places in the market of this, if 
not of other nations. 


Putting Other Things First 


The cause of all this may 
be expressed in very small 
compass by saying that it re- 
sults from an almost world- 
wide determination to place 
other “objectives” ahead of 
production. Abroad we find 
it in an expressed determina- 
tion to “crush” all enterprise 
in Germany which ‘could be 
used to make another war,” 
which of course is another 
way of saying all sorts of 
modern industry. We find it 
also in the carting off to Rus- 
sia—we here are not concern- 
ing ourselves with questions 
of abstract justice — equip- 
ment from Germany, and the 
rearrangement of boundaries 
in such manner that major 
changes in the economic unit 
which was Germany must 
now be rebuilt (if that is in- 
deed possible) along different 
lines before it can possibly 
function effectively. We find 
it in the partition of Germany 
into water-tight, we had per- 
haps better say airtight, com- 
partments, leaving sections of 
a once closely knit economic 
system in several sections 


quite separate from one an- 
other and barred from hav- 





> 





ing any central, systemic or- 
gans to keep them all going 
in harmony. 


In France, the public ap- 
pears, so far as one can tell 
from a distance, to be more 
interested in old, political 
squabbles than in getting 
down to work at reviving 
French industry and trade. If 
the economy of that unfor- 
tunate country were really 
beginning to function nor- 
mally, or were even making 
marked progress in that direc- 
tion in the circumstances now 
existing, the fact should be 
set down as the eighth won- 
der of the world. In Britain, 
the central Government is, 
for all appearances, more in- 
terested in “nationalizing” 
the economy than in seeing 
industry get quickly down to 
work to supply the people 
with the million and one 
things they so desperately 
need. Certain reports which 
have of late been coming from 
some of the formerly occupied 
countries on the Continent 
seem to suggest real progress 
in those areas, but for the 
most part the picture is dole- 
ful. 


Much the Sess at Home 


When we turn our eyes to 
our own country we find a 
similar picture—embellished 
of course with some typically 
American touches, but none- 
theless at bottom essentially 
similar. From soon after the 
outbreak of war in 1939— 
and, for that matter, even 
prior to that—until Pearl 
Harbor we, or at least the 
President, repeatedly talked 
of vast aid to the enemies of 
Fascism and Nazism when we 


with which to extend such 
aid. Now, the powers that 
be are similarly fond of ap- 
pealing to the people of this 
country to extend aid to the 
suffering peoples of the world 
when there are inadequate 
supplies here out of which to 
afford the aid demanded. It 
is true, of course, that con- 
trasted with the conditions of 
many parts of Europe we live 
in the lap of luxury in this 
country. It is likewise true 
that compared with the plane 
of living to which we are ac- 
customed and to which the 
success of our productive ef- 
forts have always in the past 
entitled us, we are today far 
from affluent. What is far 
more significant, and far 
more discouraging, is the fact 





that we are making such un- 
satisfactory progress in re- 
storing our economy to its 
normal health and vigor. 


The Reason 
It appears quite obvious to 


had almost literally nothing, 


us that the reason why we are 
not making greater progress 
is found in the fact that the 
Federal Government is more 
interested in certain reforms, 
in manifold controls, in the 
permanent establishment of a 
planned economy than it is in 
the abundant production of 
the things all of us want. The 
only other possible explana- 
tion is that those who repre- 
sent us in Washingten are 
stupid enough to suppose that 
such a monster as the OPA 
has grown to be could pos- 
sibly roam the countryside 
without interfering seriously 
with production, or that it 
even helps to stimulate pro- 
duction; to believe that these 
fantastic procedures of the 
Housing Expediter can pos- 
sibly fail to strangle produc- 
tion of what both the return- 
ing veteran and all the rest of 
us want; and to take for 
granted that the politicians in 
Washington have somehow 
found the wisdom to accom- 
plish what no one else any- 
where has ever been able to 
do—to operate an entire eco- 
nomic system from a central 
office. 


There is but one road to 
plenty, and that is production. 


Adm. Kirby Smith 
Named to Housing 
Program Post 


Rear Admiral Kirby Smith, 
USNR (Civil Engineering Corps), 
it was announced on April 14, has 
been appointed General Deputy 
Expediter for the Veterans Emer- 
gency Housing Program by Wilson 
H. Wyatt, National Housing Expe- 
diter and Administrator of the Na- 
tional Housing Agency. The an- 
nouncement says: 

Admiral Smith, one of the Navy’s 
top-ranking construction men dur- 
ing both World War I and II, was 
largely responsible for developing 
and supervising a $4,500,000,000 
building program for the Navy 
Department in the United States, 
Hawaii, the Canal Zone and other 
strategic outposts. He retired from 
active duty last week. The Ad- 
miral will be General Deputy for 
Mr. Wyatt in charge of all opera- 
tions of the program, with its goal 
of 2,700,000 homes started by the 
end of 1947, but will concentrate 
in the coming months on problems 
of supply and production. The new 
appointee is known throughout 
construction circles—civil as well 
as military—both in this country 
and abroad. He is Chairman of 
the Construction Committee of the 
American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, 


Savings Banks Bond 
Men Elect Officers 


At the annual meeting of the 
Savings Banks Bond Men of the 
State of New York the following 
officers were elected unanmously: 
President, Alfred C. Middlebrook, 
Assistant Vice-President of the 
East River Savings, Bank of New 
York; Vice President, George P. 
Montgomery, Vice-President of 
the Seamen’s Bank for Savings of 
New York; Secretary, William G. 











Licklider of the New York Sav- 
ings Bank, New York; and Treas- 
urer, Jarvis S. Hicks, Jr., Vice- 
President of the Long Island City 
Savings Bank. 


ferees of the House version of the 
legislation United Press advices 
from Washington March 26 said: 

They discarded a much milder 
Senate version and sent back to 
both chambers a measure which 
provides a $1,000 fine and a year 
in prison for violation of its pro- 
visos. 

The bill would outlaw alleged 
restrictive union practices, includ- 
ing the use of force to make 
broadcasters hire stand-by musi- 
cians and pay union royalties for 
broadcasting recorded music. 
Broadcasters also could not be 
prevented from carrying non-com- 
mercial or educational programs. 

Although it does not mention 
Petrillo and his union, it was 
aimed specifically at curbing 
Petrillo’s methods in dealing with 
radio stations. 

The conference vote was not 
made public, but one member said 
“we reached agreement with no 
great trouble.” 

The conferees upheld the posi- 
tion of the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee which said in a 
report that the bill was neces- 
sary to protect broadcasters from 
“ever-increasing extortionate and 
racketeering demands to which 
they have been forced to yield 
by coercive methods.” 

The House bill, introduced by 
Chairman Clarence Lea (D-Cal.) 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, was passed, 222 to 43. 
President Truman never has in- 
dicated how he feels about the 
measure, but its epponents, in- 
cluding Rep. Vito Marcantonio 
(A-L-N.Y.), have charged that it 
would take from all workers their 





right to strike. 
counter, however, that it does not 


FDIC Reports Deposits | 
of Ins. Gomm. Banks 


Total deposits of all insured 
commercial banks reaethed $147,- 
811,000,000 on Dec. 31, 1945, a 
gain of $13,529,000,000, or 10%, 
from the June 30, 1945 total, and 
18% above a year ago, Chairman 
Maple T. Harl of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation an- 
nounced on April 7. Most of this 
deposit increase, Mr. Harl re-| 
ported, occurred in accounts of | 
individuals, partnerships, and cor- 
porations. These accounts amount- 
ed to $101,901,000,000 at the close 
of 1945 as compared with $91,- 
871,000,000 on June 30, 1945, an 
increase of 11%. Mr. Harl further | 
reported: 

There was a moderate increase 
in interbank balances which were 
$13,884,000,000 at the end of the 
year. Deposits of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment on Dec. 31 amounted to 
$23,846,000,000 only slightly above 
the mid-year total. 

The 13,302 insured commercial 
banks reported total assets of 
$157,582,000,000 on Dec. 31, 1945. 
This represented an increase of 
$14,126,000,000 from the mid-year 
total and was the largest dollar 
increase in total assets for any 
half year period since early. in 
the war. During the last half of 
1945, the increase in total assets 
of all insured commercial banks 
was 10% as compared with 7% 
in the first half of the year. The 
rate of increase in total assets in 
the last six months of 1945 was 
the highest for any half-year pe- 
riod since the last half of 1942 
when the Federal Government’s 
war financing program moved 
into high gear. 

Insured commercial bank hold- 





Its supporters | 





ings of U. S. Government obliga- 





tions again increased in the last | 


Truman Signs Bill to Curb Petrillo 


President Truman signed on April 16, the bill to restrict the 
powers of James C. Petrillo, President of the American Federation of 


Musicians (A. F. of L. affiliate) exercised over the radio. The legis- 
lation signed by the President was in the form agreed on by Senate 
and House conferees, the bill as thus accepted having been approved 


by the House on March 29 by a vote of 186 to 16, and by the Senate 
on April 6 by a vote of 47 to 3.® — — : 
Noting the approval by the con-; deny anyone the right to strike 








legally. 

On Feb. 1,1945, the Senate passed 
its bill to curb Petrillo’s union, 
put it merely sought to prevent 


any interference with educational 
or cultural broadcasts. 

The House later substituted the 
Senate version for one of its own, 


bui amended it to provide penal- | 


ties and to reach throughout the 
entire radio industry. 

References to the bill appeared 
in these columns Jan. 24, page 
440, Jan. 31, page 620 and March 
14, page 1400, the last named item 
noting the passage of the bill by 
the House on Feb. 21. From 


Washington April 16 special ad- _ 


vices to the New York “Times” 
said in part: 

The measure provides penalties 
up to a year’s imprisonment and 
a $1,000 fine for compelling or 
trying to force broadcasters to do 
the following things: 

Hire more employees than they 
need. 

Pay for services not performed. 

Pay unions for using phono- 
graph records. 


Pay again for broadcasting a 
transcript of a previous program. 

Halt programs originating in 
foreign lands or any type of non- 
commercial, cultural or educa- 
tional program. 

The bill was introduced by Sen- 
ator Vandenberg, Republican, of 
Michigan, who took exception to 
the action of James C. Petrillo, 
head of the American Federation 
of Musicians, AFL, in forbidding 
the broadcast of a student music 
festival at Interlochen, Mich. The 
bill was broadened in the House 
and the Senate accepted most of 
those changes. 


of the year. The $6,511,000,000 
gain over the June 30, 1945 level 
was about the same as the $6,- 
526,000,000 increase in the first 
half of the year and well below 
the increases shown since the first 
half of 1942. 


Chairman Harl called particular 
attention to the fact loans and 
discounts of all insured commer- 
cial banks reached a record peak 
of $25,769,000,000 at the close of 
1945, the highest level since the 
beginning of deposit insurance. 
The year-end total was a gain of 
10% from the June 30, 1945 level 
as compared with a 9% increase 
in the first half of the year. Most 
significant, said Mr. Harl, was the 
increase of $1,960,000,000, or 26%, 
in commercial and_ industrial 
loans. These loans have been in- 
creasing substantially as recon- 
version of industry has rapidly 
progressed. Loans to brokers and 
dealers in securities and other 
loans for the purpose of purchas- 
ing and carrying securities 
amounted to $6,771,000,000 on 
December 31, 1945, only slightly 
above the June 30 total. These 
security loans largely reflected 
bank borrowing by individuals 


and businesses for the purpose of . 


purchasing U. S. Government 
obligations offered in the Victory 
Loan. 

Mr. Har] added: 

The growth in total capital 
accounts of insured commercial 
banks during the last half of the 
year failed to keep pace with the 
increase in bank assets. As a re- 
sult. the capital ratio declined to 
5.5% on Dec. 31, 1945. Capital 
stock showed a net increase of 
$54.000.000 in the I»st six months 
of 1945 and $227,000,000 was 
added to other capital accounts 
bringing the total of capital ac- 
counts on Dec. 31, 1945 to $8,672,- 
000,000. 

A previous reference to the re- 


half of 1945 and reached a new!port of the FDIC appeared in 
high of $88,933,000,000 at the end these columns April 4, page 1840. 
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Truman, With Hoover, LaGuardia, Anderson, 
Pleads for Food Exports 


In a special broadcast program on April 19, President Truman, 
Herbert Hoover, United Nations’ Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
trator LaGuardia, and Agriculture Secretary Anderson appealed to 
ithe American people to reduce their consumption of food so that this 
country might share its supplies with the famine-stricken millions 


throughout the world. 


The President told his radio audience that 
“America is faced with a solemn® 





obligation,” he went on to say. 

“Long ago we promised to do 
our full part. Now we cannot ig- 
nore the cry of hungry children. 
Surely we will not turn our backs 
on the millions of human beings 
begging for just a crust of bread. 
The warm heart of America will 
respond to the greatest threat of 
mass starvation in the history of 
mankind. 

“We would not be Americans 
if we did not wish to share our 
comparative plenty with suffering 
people. I am sure I speak. for 
every American when I say that 
the United States is determined 
to do everything in its power to 
relieve the famine of half the 
world. 

“The United States Government 
is taking strong measures to ex- 
port during the first half of this 
year a million tons of wheat a 
month for the starving masses of 
Asia and Europe. Our reserve 
stocks of wheat are low. We are 
going to whittle that reserve even 
further. 


“America cannot remain healthy 
and hapvy in the same world 
where millions of human beings 
are starving. A sound wor!d or- 
der can never be built upon a 
foundation of human misery.” 


Mr. Hoover’s speech originated 
in Cairo, Egypt, where the former 
President had stopped over in his 
tour of the hunger areas through- 
out the world, after having sur- 
veyed conditions in 17 nations of 
Europe, and the following, ac- 
cording to Associated Press Wash- 
ington advices which gave the de- 
tails of the broadcast, was part of 
Mr. Hoover's statement: 


“The dimensions of this Euro- 
pean part of the world food crisis 
can be quickly summed up. There 
are about 300 million people on 
the continent of Europe from the 
Russian trontier to the English 
Channel. A few small countries 
on the continent comprised of 
about 40,000,000 people have 
enough food to last them until the 
next harvest. Of the other nations 
about one-third of the remainder 
are able largely to feed them- 
selves. Thus there are over 170,- 
000,000 people remaining, mostly 
in towns and cities, of whom per- 
haps less than 10% can support 
themselves from black markets 
and from their country relatives. 

“The final remainder of about 
150,000,000 are mostly the lower 
income groups and must have 
overseas supplies during the next 
four months if widespread famine 
is to be prevented. 


“As against this need the grave 
fact is that in normal commercial 
supplies there are not much over 
6,000,000 tons available. The prob- 
lem before us, if we would pre- 
serve millions of lives. is to make 
up this gap of 5,000,000 tons of ce- 
reals. I believe this could be done 
by self-denial and cooperation of 
the people of the better supplied 
nations of the world. 

“There are seven substantial 
sources where these supplies can 
possibly come from. They are 
Canada. the United States, Great 
Britain, the Argentine, Russia, 
Australia and Siam. And to lower 
this 5,000,000-ton gap between 
supply and the minimum needed 
to save these lives I have six sug- 
gestions. And let me say that 
these proposals are my personal 
views. I shall state them bluntly, 
as the gravity of the situation re- 
quires. If there are criticisms of 
these suggestions they should be 
directed at me alone. Truly I 
have had some experience in 
these matters and it is my duty 
to exhaust every possibility of 
saving these people. 





“In making our estimates of 
food which must be imported to 
the continental countries from 
overseas, we have used the grim 
and dangerous base of about 1,500 
calories, with less for children and 
more for heavy workers. In this 
figure of 1,500 we have included 
the domestic as well as the im- 
ported supplies and the unra- 
tioned foods. At this level we be- 
lieve mcst of the adults can come 
through the short period of four 
months until the next harvest. The 
children’s health will be weaken- 
ed morally and physically. They 
will become susceptible to disease. 
Many of the children and the aged 
will fall by the wayside.” 

Former Mayor LaGuardia, who 
has taken the place of Herbert 
Lehinan at the head of UNRRA, 
spoke of the monumental task of 
getting supplies to the distressed 
regions in time to be of use to the 
millions of people dying of hun- 
ger. “Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yu- 
oslavia, Greece, Italy, Austria, Al- 
bania and China will be without 
bread in a matter of a few days 
unless we rush boatloads of wheat 
at once,” he declared. 


Secretary of Agriculture Ander- 
son announced the Government’s 
order, effective at 12:01 a.m. April 
22, for a cut in ilour consumption 
as part of the following six-point 
program, to cover a period ending 
June 30: 

(1) Millers will be required to 
limit domestic distribution of 
flour to 75% of the amount they 
delivered in the corresponding 
months last year. This order be- 
comes effective at 12:01 a.m. Mon- 
day. 

(2) The Government will offer 
farmers a bonus of 30 cents a 
bushel of wheat delivered to the 
Government by May 25. The 
bonus is designed to entice up- 
ward of 150,000,000 bushels of 
wheat off farms during the cur- 
rent world famine crisis. 

(3) The Government will offer 
to buy 50,000,000 bushels of corn 
from farmers at a bonus of 30 
cents a bushel over current ceiling 
prices. Corn obtained under the 
bonus would be resold to feeders 
and processors in urgent need. 

“(4) Food manufacturers will 
be required to limit their use of 
wheat in the manufacture of prod- 
ucts for domestic human con- 
sumption to 75% of the quantity 
used in the corresponding months 
of 1945. This action also becomes 
effective Monday, April 22. 

“(5) Millers and food manufac- 
turers will be limited, effective 
May 1, to 21 days’ inventory of 
wheat. This action is designed to 
reduce domestic wheat to make 
more available for export. 

“(6) The Government will offer 
to buy an unlimited amount of 
oatmeal from millers for export 
to hungry areas.” 

President Truman, on April 18, 
sent a message to Herbert Hoover, 
who has been touring Europe to 
study the famine emergency, sug- 
gesting that the latter return to 
the United States before continu- 
ing his trip into the Orient and 
“forcibly and dramatically” lay 
before the American people the 
urgency of the need for food in 
the hunger-stricken areas. The 
President in his cable to Mr. Hoo- 
ver, ac@ording to Associated Press 
Washington advices, added: 

“The famine emergency com- 
mittee in session yesterday with 
representatives of the Govern- 
ment departments concerned, in- 
cluding the Departments of State, 
Agriculture and Commerce, felt 
that with only 75 days left in the 
current phase of the famine re- 
lief program, nothing should be 
left undone that can increase pub- 





lic response in ways to draw more 
wheat from ‘the farms and to save 
more food in homes and eating 
places. Arrangements would be 
made for a large meeting in New 
York City and for others else- 
where.” 

The Associated Press added: 

“Mr. Truman also appealed to 
farmers, grain cooperatives and 
other handlers of wheat to help 
make the wheat certificate plan 
work and get the grain from 
farms to ships. The plan will per- 
mit farmers to obtain certificates 
for delivery of grain but receive 
pay for it at some later date at 
the price then in effect.” 

Representatives of Britain, Can- 
ada and the United States on the 
Combined Food Board met on 
April 17 but were unable to agree 
on what should be done by each 
country in providing more wheat 
and flour for the needy regions. 
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Mortgage Bankers 
Confer April 29 


About 500 bankers, life insur- 
ance company officials, bankers 
and real estate and title and trust 
company executives from all over 
the country will open a two-day 
conference in New York at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on April 
29 to review the Government’s 
housing plan, the future of the 
Federal Housing Administration, 
the new G. I. lending program 
and the question of interest rates 
on mortgage investments. It will 
be sponsored by the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America 
in cooperation with the New Jer- 
sey Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion. Byron B. Kanaley, Chicago, 
President of the national associa- 
tion, will give the opening address 
and John C. Thompson, President 
of the New Jersey Realty Com- 
pany, Newark, will preside at the 
sessions, 

Speakers who will address the 
conference are William Divers, 
special assistant to Wilson Wyatt, 
National Housing Agency admin- 
istrator; J. C. Taylor, Jr., New 
York, President, American Houses, 
Inc.; Edward B. Carr, Washing- 
ton, President, Metropolitan Home 
Builders Association of Washing- 
ton: Douglas Whitléck, Washing- 
ton Chairman of the advisory 
board, Producers’ Council. Also 
Donald B. Woodward, New York, 
Assistant to the President, Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York; Miles L. Colean, Washing- 
ton, housing economist; Robert C. 
Effinger, New York, Vice Presi- 
dent, Irving Trust Company; John 
T. Taylor, Washington, Director, 
national legislative committee, 
American Legion; George L. 
Bliss, New York, President, Rail- 
road Federal Savings and Loan 
Association; F. X. Pavesich, Wash- 
ington, Veterans Administration; 
James W. Rouse, ' Baltimore, 
Chairman of the Association’s 
G. I. loan committee; Raymond 
Foley, Commissioner, Federal 
Housing Administration; George 
B. Underwood, Irvington, N. J.: 
F. G. Addison, Washington, 
Chairman Federal Legislative 
Committee, Amé@rican Bankers 
Association; W. C. Keesey, Phila- 
delphia, The Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company; and William 
L. Maude, Newark, President 
Howard Savings Institution. 


Increased Mail to Italy 

Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced on April 17 that mail 
service to the Italian provinces of 
Gorizia, Trieste, Pola, Fiume, and 
Zara is extended to comprise all 
classes of regular (Postal Union) 
mails, that is to say, letters, post 
cards, printed matter in general, 
printed matter for the blind, com- 
mercial papers and samples of 
merchandise, except that special- 
delivery service is not available 
at this time. The registry fee is 
20 cents in addition to the post- 
age. Merchandise is not accept- 
able for mailing to any place in 
Italy in packages prepaid at the 
letter rate of postage. 


Preston Delano. 


5,031 active banks on 
1944. 

The deposits of National banks 
on Dec. 31, 1945 totaled $85,243,- 
000,000, an increase of $8,417,000,- 
000, or 11%, since June, 1945, and 
an increase of $13,114,000,000. or 
18%, since December, 1944. The 
Comptroller’s advices also stated: 

“Included in the current deposit 
figures are demand deposits of 
individuals, partnerships and cor- 
porations of $40,971,000,000, which 
was an increase of $3,844,000,000, 
or 10%, since June, and an in- 
crease of $4,650,000,000, or nearly 
13%, in the year, and time de- 
posits of individuals, partnerships 
and corporations of $15,960,000,- 
000, an increase of $1,645,000,000, 
or 11%, since June, and an in- 
crease of $3,305,000,000, or 26% 
in the year. Also included in the 
current figures are United States 
Government deposits, including 
War Loan accounts, of $14,160,- 
000,000, which increased $955,000,- 
000 and $2,993,000,000 in the six 
and twelve months, respectively; 
deposits of States and political 
subdivisions of $3,488,000,000, an 
increase of $334,000,000 _ since 
June, and an increase of $417,000,- 
000 in the year; postal savings of 
$3,000,000; certified and cashiers’ 
checks, ete., of $1,430.000,000, and 
deposits of banks of $9,231,000,000. 


“Loans and discounts were $13,- 
948,000,000, an increase of $1,559,- 
000,000, or 12%, since June, and 
an inerease of $2,450,000,000, or 
21%, since December, 1944. The 
percentage of loans and discounts 
total deposits on Dec. 31, 1945 was 
16.36, in comparison with 16.13 on 


Dec. 30, 





National Bank Assets Dec. 31 Over $90 Billion; 
Deposits Exceeded $85 Billion 


The assets of National banks on Dec. 31, 1945 totaled $90,536,000,- 
000, it was announced on March 22 by Comptroller of the Currency 
Returns from the call covered the 5,023 active Na- 
tional banks in the United States and possessions. 
ported were $8,741,000,00C greater than the total reported by the 
5.021 active banks on June 30, 1945, and an increase of $13,586,000,000 
over the amount reported by the ©@———————_- : — , 


The assets re- 


June 30, 1945, and 15.94 on Dec. 
30, 1944. 

“Investments by the banks in 
United States Government obli- 
gations, direct and guaranteed, at 
the end of December, 1945 ag- 
gregated $51,468,000,000, which 
was greater by $4.212,000,000 than 
the amount reported in June, 
1945, and an increase of $7,989,- 
000,000 over the amount reported 
in December of the previous year. 
Other bonds, stocks and securities 
held totaling $4,144,000,000, in- 
cluding obligations of States and 
political subdivisions of $2,342,- 
000,000, showed an increase since 
June of $379,000,000, and an in- 
crease of $600,000,000 in the year. 

“Cash of $1,009,000,000, balances 
with other banks of $8,719,000,000, 
and reserves with Federal Reserve 
banks of $10,451,000,000, a total of 
$20,179,000,000, increased  $2,566,- 
000,000 and $2,542,000,000 in the 
six and twelve months, respec- 
tively. 

“The unimpaired capital stock 
of the banks on Dec. 31, 1945 was 
$1,659,000,000, including $70,000,- 
000 preferred stock. Surplus was 
$2,011,000,000, undivided ' profits 
$689,000,000, and reserves $297,- 
000,000, or a total of $2,997,000,.- 
000. This was an increase of 
$149,000,000 over the surplus, 
profits and reserves in June, 1945, 
and an increase of $289,000,000 
over the aggregate of these items 
at the end of December the year 
previous. Total capital funds 
amounted to $4,656,000,000, which 
was $183,000,000 and $381,000,000 
greater than at the end of the 
previous six and twelve months, 
respectively.” 





Dividend Payments 
By U. S. Corporations 


During the three-month period 


ending Feb. 28, 1946, United 
States corporations making public 
reports paid $1,253,500,000 in div- 
idends, on common and preferred 
stock, 1% more than during the 
corresponding period a year ago, 
the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce, said 
on Apr. 10. The advices added that 
during Feb., 1946, publicly re- 
ported dividends amounted to 
$149,500,000; Jan., 1946, dividend 
payments totaled $358,400,000 and 
Dec., 1945, $745,600,000. Stocks of 
financial and trade corporations 
each paid during the three-month 
period 12% more in 
than during the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
The Commerce 
report also said: 


Department’s 


senting chiefly transportation 
other than railroads, showed the 
greatest decline, 9% 
ago, and communications divi- 
dends were down 6%. Manufac- 
turing corporations’ dividends de- 


ago, but individual industries in 
that group showed great diversity. 
“Within the manufacturing 
group, chemicals, textile and 
leather paid dividends 14% 
higher than a year ago; paper and 
printing industry’s dividends were 
up 12%; nonferrous metals up 5%; 
and electrical machinery up 7%. 














“Dividends paid by corporations | 
in the miscellaneous group, repre- | 


from a year | 





“On the other hand oil refining 


dividends were down 11% and|and board members hold similar 
transportation equipment manu- | capacities with the affiliated Con- 


of Morris Plan Bankers 


The return of Major Robert R. 
Spooner from the Army and his 
election as Secretary of the Morris 
Plan Bankers Association as of 


| April 15 was announced at Wash- 
| ington, D. C., on April 13 by Gary 


M. Underhill, Executive Director. 
Major Spooner’s return makes a 
total of four of the Association’s 
present officers who served in the 
armed forces. Joseph E. Birnie, 
President of The Bank of Georgia 
in Atlanta, who was elected Presi- 
dent of the Association at the an- 


| nual convention last fall, served as 
|a Lieutenant in the Naval Reserve. 
| Gary M. Underhill also served as 
dividends | 


a Lieutenant in the Naval Re- 


| serve; and Calvin C. Vane, Treas- 
| urer, 
| Army until his return early this 


was a Staff Sergeant in the 


year. 

Major Spooner, recently re- 
ceived his honorable discharge ¢* 
Fort McPherson, Ga., after nearly 
four years’ service with the Army 
Air Forces. He was chief of the 
enlisted men’s counseling branch 


. te : ~~ | at the separation center at Fort 
clined 2% compared with a year | 
McPherson. 


Previous tours of 
duty in the Army took him to Air 
Service Command installations at 
Patterson Field, Ohio, and. Hill 
Field, Utah. At the time of being 
commissioned in the Army in May, 
1942, he was Assistant Secretary 


|of Morris Plan Bankers Associa- 
ition in Washington. 


All of the Association’s officers 


facturing was down 10%, and pay- | sumer Bankers Association, incor- 
ments by iron and steel, and ma-_| porated under the laws of the Dis- 


chinery (except electrical) groups | trict of Columbia. It has members 


were about 6% lower than a year | 


ago.” 


in 27 states, with banking offices 
|in 85 cities. 
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House Extends Draft With Suspension Period. 


Both Legislative Committees Approved Continuance 


Vandenberg and Monroney 
Receive Congress Awards 


bill to extend the Selective Service Act for a period of nine months | A. S. Mike Monroney of Oklahoma 
beyond its expiration date of May 15, but with the stipulation that 
no inductions were to take place between May 15 and Oct. 15, at 
which time the President would have the power to reinstitute in- 


ductions by Executive Order. 


are to be drafted, which is a blow 


to War Department plans for 
maintaining Army strength as 
this group has been the chief 
source of inductions. The bill 


also exempts fathers from service, 
and limits to 18 months the serv- 
ice period for inducted men. The 
only apparent purpose in the 
House-passed bill is to continue 
the draft law in effect beyond its 


expiration date, leaving the 
mechanism of Selective Service 
operative. 


Final action on extension of the 
draft has yet to be taken by the 
Senate, and Administration lead- 
ers are hoping that any measure 
passed by this body will not call 
for a period of suspension. The 
House action would then be sub- 
ject to conference. If the legisla- 
tion as sent to the White House 
does contain the provision halt- 
ing inductions, William S. White 
of the New York “Times” re- 
ports that proponents of a strong- 
er measure will urge the Presi- 
dent to veto the bill. 

The Military Committees of 
both the House and Senate ap- 
proved extending the Selective 
Service Act, the Associated Press 
reported from Washington. The 
Senate group on April 11 recom- 
mended a full year’s extension; 
the House Committee, on April 9, 
recommended an extension for 
nine months instead of the full 
year sought by the Army and 
Navy. 

The Senate committee in giving 
its approval to the legislation at 
the same time sent along for Sen- 
ate consideration four different 
service pay increase plans, which 
the Chairman, Senator Elbert 
Thomas (D.-Utah) said repre- 
sented a committee “compromise.” 
The draft extension bill, prepared 
by Senator Gurney (R.-S. D.), 
also included a pay increase pro- 


vision. From press advices we 
quote: 

Only one major change was 
made in the Gurney bill. This 


fixed the strength at 1,550,000 
next July 1 and at 1,070,000 for 
the same date in 1947. It would 
require “consistent” monthly re- 


duction between those levels. 
Senators estimated that this would 
mean release of 40,000 men 
monthly. 


The various pay increase pro- 


posal sent on to the Senate in- 
cluded: 
Gurney’s plan for increasing 


the pay of enlisted men. Lowest 
grades would be boosted from the 
present $50 monthly to $65, with 
staggered increases giving top 
grades $150 compared with the 
present $138. 

An identical pay increase plan 
oy Senator Revercomb (R.-W. V.) 
which would be offered as a sep- 
arate measure. . 

A bill by Senator Maybank (D.- 
3. C.) which would grant $50 ad- 
ditional monthly to all officers 
and men of the armed services 
while serving at sea or outside the 
United States. 

A bill by Chairman Thomas 
which would provide a flat 20% 
pay increase for all men and 
officers in the armed services. 
This was asked by both the War 
and Navy departments. 

On April 8, Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower went before the Sen- 
ate Committee to urge a one-year 
draft extension, with inducted 
men serving eighteen months, ad- 
mitting that 18-year-old youths 
do not make the best occupation 
troops but stating that the Army 
would be short in manpower un- 
less the draft extension was per- 
mitted. 

In approving the extension on 
April 9, by an announced vote of 


The House-passed measure 
vides that no 18 or 19-year-olds ®——— 


also pro- 





15 to 8, the House committee lim- 
ited the period to nine months 
beyond May 15, recommended 
that the induction of fathers be 
banned and service limited to 18 


months. It also would lower the 
maximum draft age from 44 to 


30, while retaining the minimum 
at 18. 

Another provision would limit 
inductions to only such numbers 
as would be necesary, with enlist- 
ments, to provide an Army of 1,- 
070,000 a Navy of 558,000 and a 
Marine Corps of 108,000 on July 
1, 1947. 

Both Secretary of War Patter- 
son, as well as General Eisenhower 
and Secretary of the Navy Forres- 
tal had gone before the House 
Committee on Mar. 21 to urge the 
draft’s extension. “Should the Se- 
lective Service Act not be con- 
tinued and should our recruiting 
program fail to establish and sus- 
tain a volunteer Army of the 
requisite size,” Mr. Patterson 
said, “the military position of 
this country, and therefore our 


have won, would become precari- 
ous. 
to take chances on man power for 
the Army,” he added. 

Secretary of the Navy Forrestal 
told the Committee that he be- 
lieved the Navy’s two, three, four 
and six-year enlistment contracts 
would offer sufficient inducement 
for voluntary enlistment and that 
the Navy’s manpower goal would 
be reached by Sept. 1. 

But, he added, ending the Selec- 
tive Service Act, thus removing 
the incentive to enlist voluntarily, 
would seriously affect the Navy’s 
program. 

Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes also went before the com- 
mittee on March 21 to add his 
voice to those urging extension of 
the draft law. Mr. Byrnes pre- 
dicted a critical situation before 
the country if the Selective Serv- 
ice Act were permitted to expire 
on May 15. 


“A” Bomb Tests to Go 
On, President Says 


In what appeared to be a reply 
to the move of Senator Huffman 
(D.-Ohio) who recently intro- 
duced in the Senate a resolution 
calling for cancellation of atomic 
bomb tests, President Truman on 
April 12 stated that these tests 
were of vital importance and that 
he had been assured that they 
would be conducted beginning 
July 1 as scheduled, Associated 
Press Washington advices state. 
The President’s statement con- 
tinued: 

“Without the information from 
these experiments, designers of 
ships, aircraft and military ground 
equipment, as well as our strate- 
gists, tacticians and medical offi- 
cers will be working in ignorance 
regarding the effects of this revo- 


lutionary new weapon against 
naval and other targets not pre- 
viously exposed to it. 

“These tests, which are in the 
nature of a laboratory experiment, 
should. give us the information 
which is essential to intelligent 








planning in the future and an 
evaluation of the effect of atomic 
energy in our defense establish- 
ments.” 

Senator Huffman’s resolution 
was ordered to “lie on the table,” 
where, the Associated Press points 
out, it is in position to be moved 
_ to the floor at any time should any 
| Senator wish to take it up. 


ability to preserve the peace we’ 


This country cannot afford 


| were the recipients on April 11 of 

the first annual Collier’s Congres- 
| sional awards for the best- service 
|in the nation’s interests at a cere- 
| mony in the Rose Garden of the 
| White House where President 
| Truman made the presentations 


the choice of Senator Vandenberg 
for the award, Owen D. Young, 
Chairman of the Awards Commit- 
tee, stated, according to Washing- 
ton advices to the New York 
“Times”: 

“In that year (1945) especially 


been for a 
foreign 


that the 
nation on 
unified, so 
our people 


generation, 
policy of the 
major questions be 

that at the frontier 

speak as one, 
came to Senator Vandenberg, as 
a member of the minority party, 
to bring about the needed results 
and in the opinion of a majority 
of the committee he met this great 
opportunity and great responsi- 
bility well.” 


From the “Times” we _ also 
quote: 
Stating that Representative 


Monroney was selected because of 
his work toward streamlining 
Congressional procedures, Mr. 
Young continued: 

“Without the aid of seniority he 
has worked with conspicuous use- 
fulness to adapt Congressional 
equipment and procedure to cur- 
rent needs and thus facilitate rep- 
resentative government in meet- 
ing the functional test of these 
times and the needs of the future.” 

Senator Vandenberg designated 
the Red Cross as the recipient of 
his $10,000 check, the “Times” 
stated in its. Washington account 
of the occasion, and Mr. Monroney 


stipulated the Episcopal Diocese 
of Oklahoma for his money award. 


- 





Hungary Reparations 

A reparations agreement be- 
tween Hungary, a German ally, 
and Russia, ~Czechosolvakia and 
Yugoslavia, which may be a pre- 
view of what is in store generally 
for the war losers, was announced 


from Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
which further reported: 
Hungary is required to 


$300,000,000 in cash, materials and 
labor. Russia will receive $200,- 
000,000, Yugoslavia $70,000,000 
and Czechoslovakia $30,000,000. 

By agreement Hungary under- 
took to make complete payment 
to Czechoslovakia in six years, 
with a 5% monthly penalty on 
the unpaid balance if payment 
lags. : 





U. S.-Belgian Air Pact 

Announcement of the conclu- 
sion of a commercial air agree- 
ment between the United States 
and Belgium was made on April 
5 by the State Department, ac- 
cording to Associated Press ad- 
vices from Washington on that 
date, from which we also quote: 

Under its terms, this nation’s 
air lines will be permitted entry 
at Brussels on a route from the 
United States, via Great Britain 
and Belgium, to India. They also 
will be allowed entry at Leopold- 
ville, Belgian Congo, on a route 








from the United States to South 
Africa. In return, Belgian air 
services will receive the right to 
| operate on a route from Belgium 
to New York. 





| Approval 


| Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg | 
The House on April 15 passed by a vote of 290 to 108 a limited | of Michigan and Representative | 


of a silver plaque and check for | 
$10,000 to each winner. Regarding | 


there was great need, as there has | 


The opportunity | 


of British Loan Agreement 
Urged by Commerce & Industry Assn. 


“In the interest of the United States, Congress should approve 
the loan agreement with Great Britain,’ declared the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York on April 11 following a study of 
the economic, sociological and political implications of the problem. 


| One reservation was made by the 
ment of the loan ‘In view of 


which is against the interest of 
world trade, if the loan agreement 
is to be approved by Congress, 
iforeign traders in the 


Government that it will protect 
the rights of United States na- 
tionals to engage directly in com- 
merce with Great Britain.” 

“The effect of the loan should 
be to enable a growing better- 
ment in the standard of living of 
Great Britain,’ said the Associa- 


tion’s statement. “This should 
result in reducing governmental 
controls and furthering private 


enterprise. If world trade is re- 
built, the same value—that is, an 
increase in the standard of living 
—should reach out into many, 
|many countries of the world. As 
such standard of living in other 
foreign countries improves, their 
ability to trade with the United 
States is certain to grow. All of 
this being true, the loan agree- 
ment, as arranged, is a construc- 
tive document whose terms, if 
carried out, should not make for 
waste, which is one of the great 
menaces that lie in financial 
operations between governments.” 
The statement continued: 

“Many fear that if the British 
loan is made, it will serve to fur- 
ther the aims of the present Brit- 
ish Government, which leans so 
strongly toward socialism. On the 
contrary, if the loan is made and 
the standard of living in Britain 
begins to rise, it is fair to antici- 
pate that the people will then na- 
turally desire greater freedom 
from Government controls. 

“On the other hand, it is very 
probable that if the loan is not 
|made and the difficulties of the 
British people become much 
greater, that the Government will 
go more and more toward the left. 
| The false promise that lies in pro- 
cedure toward the left always 
acts to attract a people who are 
| under great stress. 
| “It must not be forgotten that if 
| the loan is not made and Britain 
'is unable to continue to import 
} from us as in the past, that it will 











|out the loan, if she is to save her- 
self, Britain will have to expand 
the sterling area, continue the 


pay | dollar pool, and strive for greater | 


| empire preferences, all of which 
will seriously affect American 
| trade in other parts of the world, 
| as well as that with Great Britain 
| herself.” 
a a 
Income Payments in 
Feb. Reported by 


Commerce Dept. 


Income payments to individuals 
in February totaled $12,106 mil- 
lions, 5% less than in February 
1945, the Department of Com- 
merce reported on April 12. The 
announcement continued: 

The Department’s index of total 
income payments, which is based 
on 1935-39— 100, and makes allow- 
ance for seasonal influences, de- 
clined from 233.5 in January to 
232.4 in February. 

Income payments in February, 
after seasonal adjustment, were 
equivalent to the annual rate of 
$156.1 billions compared with the 
actual record total of $160.8 bil- 
lions in calendar year 1945. 

The February decline in the in- 
dex of total income payments re- 
sulted in part from a sharp re- 
duction in total military pay 
caused by continued demobiliza- 
tion of the armed forces. Con- 
traction in factory payrolls—at- 
tributable to work stoppages—also 
Was an important factor. 


EP 





the recent 
Government to buy cotton in bulk,®————- 


United | 
| States should be assured by our | 


Association in its all-out endorse- 
decision of the British 


However, income payments to 
civilians advanced slightly dur- 
ing February because of contin- 
ued gains in income paid out by 


trade and contract construction 
establishments, a rise in agricul- 
income, and a large in- 


crease in unemployment benefits 
to discharged servicemen. 

The Department noted also that, 
despite the drop in factory pay- 
|rolls, total wage-and-salary dis- 
| bursements by private industries 
were virtually unchanged from 
January to February. Private-in- 
dustry payrolls were at the sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate of 
$77.5 billions in February—4% 
above the $74.7 billions rate of 
last September, the first month of 
reconversion. 


ABA Endorses 
British Loan Pact 


The proposed British Loan 
agreement now pending before 
Congress was endorsed on April 
16 by the American Bankers 
Association as “in the interests of 
the United States,” through action 
taken by its Executive Council, 
during its annual spring meeting 
at French Lick, Ind. The Executive 
Council is the governing body of 


tural 
| 





—$ $$$ 


the Association, consisting of 
representatives elected by ABA 
members in the 48 states and 


District of Columbia. 


Action by the council was taken 
after weeks of study of the pro- 
posed British loan agreement by 
the Association’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Special Activities, un- 
|der the Chairmanship of W. L. 
Hemingway, President of the 
Mercantile Commerce Bank & 
Trust Co. of St. Louis, Mo. The re- 
port adoptedby the Council on Apr. 
16 expressed the opinion that 
among other things the proposed 
loan will provide at a critical and 
unique point, working capital es- 
sential to the world’s economic 
| well-being, that it will assist in 
| the removal of international trade 





in its final form on April 7, it was seriously affect the trade of the | barriers, promote world economic 
stated in Associated Press advices! United States. Further, that with- recovery, and contribute materi- 


|ally to future world peace. The 
| ABA also states: 

| In its report the Council stated 
that the loan should not preclude 
a program of domestic economy, 
reduced Government expendi- 
tures, and balanced budgets. It 
recognized the trend toward so- 
cialization of some of the basic 
industries of the United Kingdom 
as being incompatible with the 
broad philosophy of the loan 
agreement, and pointed to the re- 
cent action of the British Govern- 
ment closing permanently the 
Liverpool cotton market and re- 
placing it with state trading in 
cotton as something “not reassur- 
ing to those who seek the revival 
of private enterprise in trade be- 
tween nations. . 


“If the present world were one 
of balanced economies such as 
prevailed prior to 1914” it ob- 
served, “objections of this sort 
might outweigh the advantages of 
the proposed credit agreement, 
but in the war-torn world of to- 
day actions must be directed to- 
ward what seems the best way out 
of unprecedentedly difficult con= 
ditions. 

“In the efforts this country is 
making to establish international 
peace and well-being we need 
partners on whom we can rely it 
stated, who share our objectives. 
Britain has proved herself a 
staunch and loyal partner. Today 
Britain needs our help to rebuild 
her strength to make her a more 
effective partner. It is in our in- 
terest to strengthen Britain.” 


| 
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Implications of Party Loyalty | 


(Continued trom first page) 
Democratic delegation in the} 
House of Representatives were | 
elected because they believed in 
the people and the President who | 
represented the people—Franklin | 
D. Roosevelt. The votes of most 
of the Democratic Congressmen | 
from California have.been in line | 
with the promises they made to| 
the people of California when | 
they stood for election. Most of | 
the Democratic Congressmen from | 
California have realized that they | 
owed a responsbiility to the Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

I recently made some remarks 
about party responsibility. I do 
not wish to take back anything I 
Said and, because I feel so deeply 
on the subject, I would like to 
pursue the matter further. 

The two-party system is the} 
only system that has worked, and 
can work, in the United States. 
This was true in Thomas Jeffer- | 
son’s day. It is true now. The only | 
third party which has attempted | 
to operate on a national scale in | 
the United States within the| 
memory of man was officially | 
buried in Wisconsin the other day. | 
It had been dead for twenty-two | 
years. 








_.The idea of party responsibility | 
Is SO non-controversial that even | 
Republicans have subscribed to 
it. Ex-President Herbert Hoover 
Says, “I am a believer in 
government. It is only through | 
party organization that our people 
can give coherent expression to | 
their views on great issues which 
affect the welfare and future of | 
the Republic.” President Calvin | 
Coolidge added, “‘Common honesty 
and good faith with the people 
who support a party at the polls 
require that party, when it enters | 
office, to assume the control of 
that portion of the government to | 
which it has been elected.” 

The furor which was raised 
when I called for party responsi- 
bility the other day reminds me 
of an incident which occurred in 
a debating society. One of the| 
members offered a resolution. An- 
other member made a _ bitter 
speech against the resolutidn. He 
finally said, “To tell vou the 
truth, I do not object to the reso- 
lution. I object to the so-and-so | 
who proposed the resolution.” 

A forward-looking, progressive | 
man who seeks to secure the Re- 
publican nomination for President 
of the United States is wasting his | 
time. : 


party | 


Welcomes Republicans to Demo- 
cratic Party 

There are a few Republicans 
in the House of Representatives 
and in the Senate who are not 
subservient to the rulers of the 
Republican party. We invite them | 
to join us. Our welcome mat is | 
out for them. 

There are a few men who wear 
the Democratic label who con- 
sistently vote against the general 
welfare of the American people. 
We ask them to repent, to live up 
to the principles and platform of 
the Democratic Party and to fol- 
low in the path of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Our welcome mat is 
out for them too. 


Upholds Parity Loyalty 

Unless a member of the major- 
ity party in Congress votes in 
favor of major issues upon which 
he and other members of his party 
were elected, the legislative 
branch of our government ceases 
to function. The voters do not 
have an opportunity to reject him 
for two years. To prevent a stale- 
mate, his party in Congress should 
discipline him immediately. Much 
of the work in: Congress is done 
through committees, and the most 
effective way to discipline a mem- 
ber who has turned his back upon 
his party is to deny him commit- 
tee appointments. 

Believing as I do that the peo- | 





ple have a right, not only to) 
choose their representatives but | 
to vote on important issues, I say 


| majority agreement. 


| bargain 


| Senator 


that it 
wnen 


is a fraud upon the voters 
a candidate says, “1 staad 


Harry S. Truman” if he then votes 
.n Congress against the forward- 
looking program enunciated by 
President Harry S. Truman. 

New issues arise from time to 
time upon which parties have not 


taken stands in their platforms. 
When an important new issue 
arises, if the President, the Presi- 


dent Pro Tem of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House, the Major- 
ity Leaders in the Senate 


upon it, the members of the ma- 
jority party in Congress should, 
when the issue is up for a vote in 
Congress, be governed by such 
A Congress- 
man who is against his party’s 
program should not expect his 
party to make him Chairman of a 
Committee which has the power 
of life or death over legislation 
sponsored by his party. 

Nobody is trying to stifle the 
freee speech or the free vote of 
any member. He can vote as he 
pleases. He can let his conscience 
be his guide, but he should not 
expect any ice cream and cake 


|if he has set fire to the living- 


room. 

There are, and I am glad that 
there are millions of independent 
voters in the United States. These 


| voters, who are often the balance 


of power in elections, are en- 


| titled to know before they vote, 
| whether the candidates they vote 


for are masquerading under phony 
labels. We cannot tell the Repub- 
lican Party that it must remain 
reactionary, but we can make 
certain that the Democratic Party 


remains progressive. If the Dem- | 


ocratic Party ever turns its back 
upon labor’s right to organize and 
collectively, upon the 
farmers’ right to fair prices, upon 


the right of business men to op-| 


erate profitably and free from 
the threat of monopolies; it will 
lose control of the government. 


|The independent voters will see | 


to that, and it will deserve to lose. 


Reactionary South? 

Some people talk about the lib- 
eral North and West, and the re- 
actionary South. They are wrong. 
We live in a liberal America. You 


can no more call Texas reaction- | 


ary because Martin Dies once 
served in Congress than you can 
call Ohio reactionary because 
Taft comes from there. 
Ellis Arnall of Georgia, Claude 
Pepper of Florida. Luther Patrick 
of Alabama, Kefauver, Priest, and 
Gore of Tennessee, Homer Rainey 
of Texas, and other Southerners 
in and out of Congress, as well 


as hundreds of thousands of peo- | 


ple in the South who follow their 
lead, are Democrats and progres- 
sive. The overwhelming majority 
of the people of the United. States, 
North, South, East, and West, are 
against bigotry and reaction. 

Let us dedicate ourselves to the 
realization of a few primary ob- 
jectives. We are short 3’ million 
homes in the United States now. 
This is a good time to prove to 
real estate lobbyists, lumber lob- 
byists, household material lobby- 
ists, and others who speculate 
while people are homeless that we 
really believe in the general wel- 
fare. 

The President and Congress are 
vigorously tackling the housing 
shortage, but you in California 
can lead the way in housing just 
as you have led the way in pro- 
gressive measures from the early 
days of Hiram Johnson until this 
good hour. 
a 


progressive, forward-looking, 


hard-hitting Democratic Governor | 
of California this fall, he and you | 


will make certain that there are 
good homes at fair prices for all 


of the people of California. 


In California you built ships and 
airplanes and _ produced steel 
and aluminum during the war. 
few years ago all of the manufac- 





| and 
in tull agreement with President | 


| This 


and | 
House, and a party caucus agree | 


If and when you elect | 


tured material came from the East | 
the Middle West. You are 
growing up. You now have the 
biggest bank in the United States. 
means that the people of 
Cahfornia have made and saved 
money and deposited money in 
that bank. If you and your elected 
Democratic representatives will 
fight continuously against mono- 
polies and cartels, and for the in- 
dustrialization of the West, you 
can surpass your great accom- 
plishments of the past. The mil- 
lions who are here, the millions 
who will come, and Siberia, India, 
|and China will be your customers. 
While I was in Soviet Asia I 
saw cities of one hundred thou- 
|sand people which do not even 
-appear on the ordinary maps. It 
|} is time for the people of the Far 
West to shake hands with the 
| people of the Far East. More than 
|walt of the people of the world 
live across the Pacific. The ports 
of the Pacific are destined to. han- 
dle more traffic than the ports of 
'the Atlantic. San Francisco can, 
jand will, become the world’s 
| greatest port. You will sell to the 
| Far East, but in order to build up 
,a real foreign trade you must buy 
from other countries. You will 
| thus help build up the standard of 
| living in the Far East. When the 
| standard of living is raised any- 
| where in the world, it is raised 
everywhere in the world. As the 
Orient prospers, the West pros- 
|pers. As the West prospers, the 
|nation benefits, for we are mem- 
| bers one of another. 
No Belief in Old “Normalcy” 
| We Democrats do not believe in 
ithe good old days of normalcy. 
| We do not believe in standing 
| still. We are unalterably opposed 
to the theory that we must fight 
anybody, whether it is England or 
Russia. We believe that atomic 
energy can, and will, be a blessing 
and not a curse to the people of 





ithe United States and of the 
|'world. We believe in civilian 
|control of atomic energy. We be- 


lieve that full employment and 
full production can be attained in 
the United States. We shall con- 
tinue to work for full employment 
and full production and an age of 
abundance. These are our objec- 
tives. 

There are no superior races in 
| America. We welcome every cit- 
'izen, white and black, into the 
| Democratic Party, who believes in 

the rights of man. We are grate- 

ful to California and to the West 
'for the men and women in, and 
|out, of Congress who upheld the 
|'good right arm of Franklin D. 
| Roosevelt. We can use some ad- 
|ditional good Democratic Con- 
|'gressmen from California as we 
| fight for progress and peace. 








| 
United States Recognizes 


| Yugoslav Regime 

Upon the assurance of Yugo- 
slavia that it accepts all treaties 
'existing between it and the United 
| States, this eountry has agreed to 
| full diplomatic recognition of the 
Tito Government, which includes 
' the exchange of representatives of 
the two nations. When the State 
Department on April 18 made an- 
nouncement of the acceptance of 
the Yugoslav regime, it also stated 
that American willingness had 
been indicated to accept as Yugo- 
slav Ambassador Sava N. Kosano- 
vic, Tito’s Minister of Information 
‘at Belgrade, the Asscciated Press 
reported in its Washington dis- 
patch. Richard C. Patterson, Jr., 
will be United States Ambassador 
to Yugoslavia. Mr. Patterson was 
formerly .envoy to the former 
Government of King Peter, and 
has recently been political repre- 
sentative at Belgrade. 
| Conceivably our recognition of 
‘the Yugoslav government is of 
|particular interest to Moscow, as it 
|removes one more country from 
the group not yet recognized by 








the United States because, in most. 
A |instances, of differences with Rus- 


| sia on their policies. 


Describes Federal 
Data as Misleading 


(Continued from first page) 
piled the monthly figures showing 
changes in the cost of living. The 
case of organized labor against 
him is that he refused to change 
the official] figures So as to sup- 
port the claims of the unions that 
they must have wage increases 
because the cost of living had ad- 
vanced more rapidly than indus- 
trial pay. 

“Implications of these develop- 
ments are sinister in the extreme. 
Nothing will more quickly and ef- 
fectively destroy the public’s con- 
fidence in the Government’s fact- 
gathering agencies than the sus- 
picion that their reported statis- 
tics are shaped by politics. The 
Treasury Department has recently 
issued a news release reporting 
that the budget was balanced in 
February and March. That is a 
condition of political value as well 
as of economic solace. But it is 
really so? How would an ordi- 
nary, private citizen go about 
finding out whether it is really so 
or not? 

“Cynics among the economists 
and statisticians have long held in 
doubt and distrust the methods by 
which parity prices for farm prod- 
ucts are computed, but they have 
never been able to secure a full 
disclosure of the facts in that mat- 


ter. Now there is danger that the 
area of pressure group political 


statistics will be enlarged to in- 
clude more departments and agen- 
cies. Ought we to credit reports 
that the national debt has been 
reduced? If the volume of indus- 
trial production increases vigor- 
ously just before the fall election, 
shall we believe the figures? When 
the next Census is taken shall we 
take seriously the announced pop- 
ulation figures?” 


Would Make President’s 
Term Six Years 


A move which began more than 
a year ago to amend the Constitu- 
tion so that the President of the 
United States will have a tenure 
of office comprising one term of 
six years instead of the present 
system has been revived by its 
sponsor, Representative Dirksen 
(R.-Iil.), according to Associated 
Press advices from Washington on 
April 8. The movement it is stated 
is supported by a strong group of 
Republicans in the House, includ- 
ing the minority leader, Repre- 
sentative Martin of Massachusetts, 
who have started a drive to obtain 
218 signatures among Representa- 
tives, which would be sufficient 
to have the amendment removed 
from the Elections Committee, 
where it has been pigeonholed 
since its introduction, and brought 
before the House for a vote. Mr. 
Martin has predicted that the re- 
quired signatures will be readily 
forthcoming. 

Before a proposed amendment 
becomes effective, it must be rati- 
fied by the Legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States, it was 
pointed out by the Associated 
Press, which also stated: 

“Next year most of the State 
Legislatures will be in session and 
if the amendment is submitted to 
them now there will be time for 
action before the 1948 Presidential 
election,’ Mr. Dirksen said. 

“A situation has developed 
whereby the President in his ca- 
pacity as the head of a political 
party, plus the power of appoint- 





which flow from 


ate himself in office.” 





That situation, he contended 


would exist whether the President 
was a Democrat or a Republican, | 
should have a} 


and the people 
chance to say whether “such enor 
mous powers should be 
some limitation.” 


ment which is vested in him, plus 
the power of propaganda, plus the 
fact that people naturally associ- 
ate any President with benefits 
the Federal 
Treasury, may be able to perpetu- 


New York Mutual 
Savings Banks to Close 


Saturdays During Summer 
All of the 55 mutual savings 
banks in the five boroughs of New 
York City will not be open for 
business on Saturdays during the 
four summer months starting Sat- 
urday, June 1 through Saturday, 
Sept. 28, according to an an- 
nouncement made jointly on 
April 18 by Harris A. Dunn and 
Paul W. Connelly, Chairmen re- 
spectively of Groups IV and V of 
The Savings Banks Association of 
the State of New York. The Asso-= 
ciation states: 

“The announcement was the re= 
sult of a canvass which has just 
been completed of all of the sav- 
ings banks in the area, following 
the permissive legislation enacted 
this year extending the Saturday 
closing privilege from July and 
August to the four summer 
months. The savings banks strong=- 
ly supported this change in the 
law as nearly all of them in the 
City have remained closed on Sat- 
urday during July and August im 
recent years except during the 
war emergency. This extension to 
four months enables bank em- 
ployees to enjoy longer weekends 
during the summer without un- 
due inconvenience to depositors, 
The special banking hours in ef- 
fect one or more evenings a week 
at most savings banks aecommo- 
date those who are unable to 
transact their business during the 
normal banking periods. 

“Further, according to a survey 
just made by one savings bank, 
depositors generally favor Satur- 
day closing during the summer 
months. In response to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to depositors whe 
transacted business with the bank 
only on Saturdays, the replies 
were seven to one in favor of the 
plan, irrespective of any imcon- 
venience it might cause them, 
while only 71 were opposed. Of 
those not in favor, 21 were not 
active savers.” 

Reference to the bill which per- 
mits Saturday closing by all 
banking institutions in New York 
State, was made in “The Chron- 
icle’” of March 21, page 1531. The 
decision of the Stock Exchange to 
close on Saturdays during the four 
months was noted in our April #1 
issue, page 1941; similar action 
has since been taken by the Clear- 
ing House Association. 





Truman Addresses 
Pan-American Group 


President Truman on April 15 
addressed the Governing Board of 
the Pan-American Union in the 
Hall of the Americas at the Pan- 
American Building in Washington, 
urging the American republics to 
help eradicate “the poverty and 
|despair’” which breed wars, the 
Associated Press reported. De- 
claring that the danger of war 
would never be completely elimi- 
nated until “the economic ills 
' which constitute the roots of war 
‘are themselves eliminated,’ the 
President continued, in part: 

“We must achieve the kind of 
life—material, cultural and spirit- 
ual—to which the peoples of this 
world are entitled. To that objec- 
tive we must dedicate all our 
energies and resources.” 

This objective, he said, is em- 
bodied in the word “democracy,” 
which “is the rallying cry today 
for free men everywhere in their 
struggle for a better human life.” 

Asserting that “democracy” car- 
ries “different meanings in differ- 
ent lamguages,”’ he added: “It is 


fortunate that we of the Pan- 
American nations do have certain 
common, fundamental under- 
standings of what the word ‘de- 
mocracy’ means. 

“Despite our differences in lan- 
guage and cultures, we do have 
in common a love of liberty, 
recognition of the dignity of man 





c 


subject to | and a desire to improve the well- 


being of our citizens.” 
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Getting Results Through Insurance Research 


(Continued from first page) 
bring about a better utilization of 
insurance reserves and funds. 

4. Actuarial Research—To pro- 
vide a sound basis for the insur- 
ance rate structure. 

5. Distribution 
provide information on 
managemert, recruitment, costs, 
causes of lapses, production, fi- 
nancing and innumerable other 
matters of importance in the dis- 
tribution of life insurance. 

6. General Management Re- 
search-—-To improve general ad- 
ministrative procedures, working 
conditions and employee relations. 

Let us turn now to one of these 
major fields—the one directed to- 
ward reducing loss: Prevention 
and Conservation Research—and 
a few of the major accomplish- 
ments made by various branches 
of our business in this field. 


agency 





Increasing the Life Span 


The Life Insurance companies 
have long been engaged in all 
types of research, aiming toward 
increasing the life span of our 
population. Committees of the 
Actuarial Society of America and 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors have been en- 
gaged for over 26 years in joint 
research on insurance medicine, 
resulting, for example, in the table 
of average weights in popular use, 
as well as some of our knowledge 
on the adverse effects of over- 
weight on health and longevity. 
Probably the greatest single or- 
ganization for any type of medical 
research is the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund. This or- | 
ganization, started in November, 
1945, will be supplied with funds 
of more than $3,500,000 over the 
next six years, and as its first re- 
search project will concern itself 
with heart and arterial diseases 
which together constitute “the 
No.1 killer” in America. Of equal 
importance are the general wel- 
fare research programs conducted 





by life insurance companies, both | 


individually and jointly, among 


which are nursing services for in- | 


dustrial policyholders and the dis- 
tribution of welfare pamphlets, 
millions of which have been dis- 
tributed over all parts of the 
world, translated into almost 
every language. Research result- 


Research — To! 


| fire prevention research, as is 
shown by the Index of Fire 
Losses, This Index, using 1926 as 





its base year, shows the relation- 
ship between the amount of in- 


| surance written each year and the 


amount of loss caused by fire. In 
1930 the Index was 94.0. Continu- 


|ous fire prevention effort reduced 


| 


this figure to 49.7 by 1942. 


Research by the Casualty 
Companies 

Casualty Insurance companies, 
as a result of the losses which 
they sustained in the early days, 
soon began to turn to research in 
order to learn more about the fac- 
tors influencing losses on the risks 
they were insuring. Research in 
accident prevention has resulted 
in such tremendous savings in 
working conditions that an indus- 
trial worker today has almost a 
3 to 1 chance over the industrial 
worker of 1913 of never being 
killed at his job. 

Almost every casualty insur- 
ance company today has its staff 
of engineers continuously carry- 
ing on inspections, surveys and 
consultations for their policyhold- 
ers. Typical research carried on 
by companies. includes the devel- 
opment of special types of ma- 
chine guards for mechanical haz- 
ards, Many companies maintain 
experimental machine shops for 
the developing and perfecting of 
such devices. 

In addition ‘to their own work 
in industrial safety carried on in- 
dependently of each other, insur- 
ance companies have long cooper- 
ated withand aided other agen- 
cies. “They have, for example, 
played a Yeading role in both the 
National Safety Council and the 
American Standards Association, 
from the time these organizations 
were founded; Cooperatively a 
group of companies maintain the 
National ~-Conservation Bureau, 


| which for more than 20 years has 


| the 


workedt@ combat accidents oc- 
curring in the ‘home, in public 
places, in traffic and elsewhere. 
In addition. to'a large number of 
books, pamphlets and booklets on 
safety; the.Bureau has published 
Handbook for _ Industrial 
Safety. Standards, which has been 
accepted as text throughout the 


| COURntIY..—» ; 


ing in detailed statistical records | 
of the health and mortality exper- | 


ience of policyholders have been | 


most valuable to outside health | ce 


agencies. and has stimulated sim- 
ilar methods by Federal, State and | 
city health departments. | 
Fire Prevention 

Fire Insurance companies have | 
carried on individual and cooper- | 
ative research in fire prevention 
since the early days of this busi- 
ness. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, for example, has | 
been responsible for the establish- 
ment of the Underwriters Labora- 
tories, Inc., a non-profit organi- 
zation, familiar to everyone who 
has ever bought electrical fixtures 
for his home, as its tag of ap- 
proval isa guarantee of safety and 
good workmanship. The National 
Board has been conducting re- 
search activities on its own, such 
as reporis on fire hazards for spe- 
cific industries, and recently it 
established a special Division of 
Research which will keep abreast 
of the latest technological devel- 
opments and study special haz- 
ards. The most important private 
fire organization is the National | 
Protective Association. composed | 








| esty. 
| the cause of losses, audit systems | 


Preventing Lossés Through 
~*="Dishonesty 
Surety Companies also have re- 
ntly installed’ research depart- 
ments aiming to prevent embez- 
zlement and loss through dishon- 
Careful studies are made of 


used by the employers are ana- 
lyzed, and reports are rendered of- 


fering suggestions to prevent the | 


repetition of such losses. Surety 
research develops techniques 
which make it increasingly diffi- 
cult for an employee to be able 
to steal. One large wholesaler, 
for example, showed 85 defalca- 
tions in a single year before such 
a research investigation was made 
of his business; after the research, 
only 14 occurred during the year. 

These instances are only in- 
dicative of the outstanding re- 
search strides undertaken by in- 
surance companies in preventing 
and eliminating the causes of 
losses. Companies today recog- 
nize that they cannot simply in- 
sure against existing hazards, but 
must seek in every possible way 


| to diminish the hazards against 


which they offer protection. This 
oractice is not only good business 


of Federal, State and local agen-| but good public relations, and in- 
cies and other individuals inter- | SUTance Companies recognize it to 


ested in fire prevention. 
sets un technical standards of fire | 
prevention. Although it is a non-| 
insurance group, the Association’s | 


+ -* o; 8 
founder and several of its presi-| 


which | Pe both. 


New Fields for Insurance 
Research 
During the last few years, in- 
surance, like most other businesses, 


dents have been insurance men.|has turned toward new fields 
Fire Irsurance companies have | of research, realizing that its 
made detailed surveys of entire| operations had reached a point 


cities and made special recommen- 
dations for eliminating ali discov- 
erable fire hazards. 


where it had become a trustee of 
public funds with definite social 


Tremendous | obligations to fulfill. This new re- 


progress has been made through search involved three new devel- 





or (1) the more extensive 

use of public opinion polls; 

the usé of market research tech- 

niques; and (3) the setup of cen- 

tralized research departments. 
For a number of years many in- 

surance companies have used polls 


and 
However, polls on the 


pany policies 
methods. 


need for new coverages and other 
Subjects vital to the insurance 
business, were not given much at- 
tention until comparatively re- 
cently. National polls by insur- 
ance trade associations on the 
public’s opinion of the business as 
a whole, have been conducted for 
a number of years by the Life In- 
surance Institute, and a similar 
survey is now being sponsored 
by our Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives. 


Public Opinion Polls 


Polls conducted for the insur- 
ance business are one of the major 
ways to keep management in 
touch with important trends, par- 
ticularly the opinion of the pub- 
lic. Let me cite.just one of the 
more important iSsues treated by 
various surveys. 


ment. 


the safety and. stability of insur- 
ance companies but were dubious 
about other management policies. 
Another poll found,that_ between 
92% and 96% of the people had 


surance ‘business. This latter poll 
indicated that bétwéen 83% and 
90% 


also found that the majority of | 
the people felt:that they’ personal- | 
ly 
performedby instrance compan- | 
ies. Insurance “fire” prevention) 
work wa8s Considered beneficial by | 
84% of the peopte; 77% approved 
of the aecident.. prevention werk 


programs. deyised. by. insurance | 
companies.-. personally benefited | 
them. A fourth. survey showed | 
that- 85% of the people thought | 
that insurance companies contrib- | 
uted to the general welfare of the | 
people and 75% thought that the | 
companies had aided the growth | 











(this program possible. 


and development of this country. 

With the extension of Govern- 
ment control over business, a 
number of interesting polls have 
been conducted on the attitude of 
the public toward such regulation. 
In this connection, public opinion 
has been polled on the major is- 
sues of social insurance, particu- | 
larly in the fields for which pro- | 
tection is now being provided by | 
private insurance. 

Let me call your attention to| 
just one question which is much 
in the news today, and which was | 
researched by several national 
polls. I am referring to the sone! 
troversial issue of Goyernment | 
extension of the Social Security | 
Act to include accident and sick- | 
ness insurance, 


In the first survey conducted | 
during July, 1943, 32% of the | 
American people approved of a| 
plan increasing social security 
taxes for the use of a medical and 
hospital insurance program. Of 
these, 16% would still approve if 
this meant the increasing of social 
security taxes to 6%. According 
to a second survey during August 
of the same year, 59% favored an 
extension of social security to in- | 
clude health insurance and 44% | 
of those favoring were willing to | 
pay 6% of their salary to make | 
Ina third | 
survey undertaken during August, 





(2) | 


of agents’ opinions concerning com- | 
advertising | 


opinion of the general public, re- | 
lating to insurance company man- | 
agement, Government regulation, 


The consuming public as —a| ne ie 
whole has been most friendly to=4 _ Polls on Distribution 
ward insurance company manage- Opinion polls on distribution 


One of.the first polls found) ! ! 
that in general about 96% of. the| importance to both companies and 
public had absolute confidence in | agents. 
| mane nearly half of the policy- 


ance companies could not give the 


favorable impressions ofthe in-| interest are the reasons why peo- 
it | ple buy from a particular agent or 
| broker. The major reason, accord- 
of the people interviewed | ing to all surveys, seems to be the 
had no ‘efiticism*or eomment on | 
the insurahee busivvess at all. “Ac# ders. 
cording to a third survey, 63% | buying insurance from an agent 
considered” amsurancé Companies | because of his service varies in 
as Serving “theepublie efficienthy? different 
and honésfly“ “This same survey and 58%.) 


benefited trom "the “servites4 


and 74% telt.that highway safety | tives; 18% buy because some one 


| 1944, 68% of the pollees approved 
| an extension of the social security 
| laws to provide doctor and hospi- 
tal care. Of these, 58% still fa- 
vored the plan if it meant that 


| 


|\2%% of people’s pay checks 
| would be taken out instead of 
'1%. Of the same 68% referred 


to above, 48% preferred that the 
Federal Government handle such 
a plan. 

Whereas all three surveys show 
|that the great majority of the 
American people prefer a system 
of private insurance and non-reg- 
imented medicine, there are three 
Surveys claiming an answer to 
substantially the same question 
that 48%, 44% and 16% of our 
|people are approving a certain 
| type of program. Space does not 
| permit the analysis I would like 
|to make here, but I believe it 
| would be possible to explain the 
| divergence by breaking down the 
charts as to differences in timing, 
differences in the composition of 
the sample selected and, most im- 
portant, variations in the choice of 
| words and the order of questions 
employed in the questionnaire. 
Undoubtedly public opinion on 
this controversial issue is not a» 
crystallized as claimed in certain 
quarters, but it does seem to favor 
some type of reform in the eco- 
|nomic structure of U. S. medicine 
‘even though it may not quite 
| know the type of reform it wants. 





methods are, of course, of vital 
According to the surveys 
holders in fire and casualty insur- 


|name of the insurance companies 


| which covered their policies. Of 


quality of service which he ren- 
(The percentage of people 


surveys between 43% 
Thirty-six per cent of 
the people, according to one 
study, choose an agent because of 
the company he represents; 29% 
deal with him because he is a 
friend; and 3% because of busi- 
‘ness reciprocity. 

According to a second survey, 
43% deal with friends and rela- 


recommended the agent; 14% ex- 
pect business reciprocity; to 11% 
the agent represents a well known 
company and to 4% he did a good 
job of selling. Still another sur- 
vey lists 15% choosing an agent 
because of confidence in the in- 
surance company and 4% because 
of price. 

Agents’ opinions of company 
advertising vary greatly. One 
survey shows 37% of the agents 
as considering most insurance 
promoticnal material uninterest- 
ing and lacking sales appeal. Ac- 
cording to the same survey, 50% 
do not use any of the material 
sent to them by the home offices 
or if they do, they use it only to 
a negligible extent. Blotters and 
folders were considered the most 
effective methods of advertising; 
newspaper and radio advertising, 
as constituted at present, rated 
low. 


Market Research 


Little has been done in market 
research of potential insurance 
which could be sold. The few 
surveys made may be classified 
according to (1) consumer opin- 
ion on coverage they intended to 
buy; (2)'agents’ opinions as to cov- 
erage they believe will be sold; 
and (3) estimates of insurable 
risks which are not covered. Ac- 
cording to one survey of small 
home owners, 52% of the people 
questioned intended to take out 
some form of casualty insurance 
on their homes. Another survey 
made of a small community in} 
California discovered that roughly 
50% of the families take out addi- 











tional fire insurance, 20% addi- 
tiona! life insurance and 17% ad- 


ditional casualty insurance, over 
and above their initial purchase. 
A survey of agency opinion was 
made in the late war years by one 
of the larger companies. Accord- 
ing to that same study, the ma- 
jority of agents believed that their 
best potential markes for casualty 
insurance would be in the auto- 
mobile comprehensive lines, 
windstorm, automobile collision 
and use and occupancy insurance. 
Among statistical estimates of In- 
surable risks, I would like to 
mention one which showed _ that 
in 1938 the market in New York 
City for fire insurance on homes 


was 60% covered for fire insur- 
ance, for furnishings only 18%, 
for passenger automobiles 20%, 


and for health and accident needs 
13%. 
Many have not been 
utilized to their full extent be- 
cause the survey organizations, 
which did a slpendid job of sci- 
entific sampling and tabulation of 
results, did not understand some 
of the problems peculiar to insur- 
ance and were unable to interpret 


them properly. 


Centralized Research Departments 


In certain major fields of re- 
search, insurance has used cen- 
tralized research methods for a 
long time. I am referring to or- 
ganizations such as the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associ- 
ation (formerly the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau) and 
the National Conservation Bureau, 
referred to above. In others, cen- 
tralized research is new or just 
developing. 

In the development of central- 
ized research, sincere tribute 
should be given to the signifi- 
cant contribution made by the in- 
surance trade press and organiza- 
tions responsible for insurance 
trade publications. For more than 
half a century they, almost single- 
handed, have compiled over-all 
statistics for our business. Inas- 
much as the Government had con- 
cerned itself litthe with insurance 
statistics, a great part of the gen- 
eral research data had to be based 
upon compilation of trade publi- 
cations, and I would like to ex- 
press my personal thanks on be- 
half of our industry to the splen- 
did assistance and help which we 
have been always receiving from 
those in charge of such publica- 
tions, 

One major study on workmen’s 
compensation will be published 
soon in a fully documented book, 
“Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance: Monopoly—or Free Compe- 
tition?” The study, based primar- 
ily on original research, aims to 
determine the accomplishments of 
private carriers as opposed to 
those of monopolistic State funds, 
particularly in medical, rehabili- 
tation and accident prevention 
work, with many case. studies 
taken from company files. An- 
other major project covers the 
employment opportunities in cas- 
ualty and surety insurance, de- 
scribing in simple language the 
functions of insurance, the various 
forms of coverages, the organiza- 
tional set-up of companies, the ac- 
tivities of the various depart- 
ments and, finally, the qualifica- 
tions necessary for a_ successful 
career in the various branches of 
the business. 

In addition there are reports on 
such diverse subjects as an analy- 
sis of fidelity and surety experi- 
ence over a 15-year period, insur- 
ance companies owned and oper- 
ated by finance companies, and 
the outlook of insurance in South 
America. Throughout our research 
projects, I have followed the prin- 
ciple that while our studies are 
strictly impartial and unbiased, 
they must offer practical solutions 
to current, and, more important, 
to coming problems. 

From this sketchy outline it is 
evident that insurance research 
has become an important function 
in the insurance business, impor- 
tant not only for its accomplish- 
ments of the past, but for the 
promise it holds for the future. 

Insurance today is a bulwark 


surveys 
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of competitive private enterprise, 
directed by men with conscien- 
tious objectives and trained abil- 
ity, and imbued with a vision for 
the days ahead. Hundreds of pri- 
vately owned insurance compa- 
mies give to the public, through 
the means of research, the 
protection money can buy—each 
company fully cognizant of its 
public responsibility, operating 
along the line that its own wis- 
dom and experience indicates to 
be the right course for achieving 
most efficient results. Let us con- 
tinue, to an even greater extent, 
in bringing to the insuring public 
the benefits of research which they 
have been enjoying from such 
competitive private enterprise. 





Retirement & Ins. Pla 
For Conn. Savings 
Bank Employees 


It is learned that approximately 
70 savings banks’ throughout 
Connecticut will soon have the 
option of putting into effect a 
Retirement and Insurance Plan 
for their employees. Authoriza- 
tion for such a plan was granted 
by the General Assembly last 
year with the provision that the 
plan be approved by State Bank 
Commissioner Richard Rapport 
and that at least 10 banks sub- 
seribe to it. As a result, a special 
committee of the Savings Bank 
Association of Connecticut, 


headed by C. L. Avery of New 
London, submitted a plan to 
Commissioner Rapport and _ his 


approval was obtained on March 
13, 1946. 

Advices coming to us state that 
although the law permits financ- 
ing the plan through either a 
trust fund or an insurance com- 
pany, the committee decided to 
have all the benefits guaranteed 
by an insurance company and se- 
lected the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford as the un- 
derwriter. 


— 





More Credit to Netherlands 


by Export-Import Bank 
The approval by the Board of 
Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank of a credit of $200,000,000 to 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
Was announced on March 22 by 


William McChesney Martin, Jr.., 
Chairman of the Board. Mr. P. 
Lieftinck, Minister of Finance, 


represented the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment in the negotiation of the 
credit. Mr. Martin commented 
that this credit is for the purpose 
of meeting the most urgent re- 
quirements of the Netherlands for 
dollar financing pending the 
time when the facilities of the In- 
ternational Bank will become 
available to the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment. “It is my understand- 
ing,” he said “that the Nether- 
lands Government intends to ap- 
ply for a loan from the Interna- 


tional Bank as soon it is on 
an operating basis.” 

It was indicated that full de- 
tails regarding the terms of the 
eredit and the conditions on 
which private capital may par- 
ticipate in the credit will be an- 
mounced later by the Export- 
Import Bank. 

In Associated Press advices 
from Washington, March 22, it 
was stated: Mr. Lieftinck, who re- 
furned recently from the first 
meeting of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the International Bank | 
and Monetary Fund at Savannah, | 
Ga., said he will apply for a loan | 
from the International Bank as | 

| 
| 


as 


s00n as it is opened for business. 
He expressed “great appreciation” 
for the understanding he said he 
had found in the United States of | 
the Netherlands reconstruction | 
program. 


best | 


} 





(Continued from first page) 
| Republican party has been dedi- 
|cated to the protection and pres- 


lervation of human freedom. The 
party came into being for the 
|express purpose of freeing a 


large element in our population 
from outright chattel 
The party is determined that no 
new forms of slavery shall suc- 
ceed the old. The Republican 
party is the liberal party 
America. 

In recent years there has been 
a tendency to confuse liberalism 
with radicalism. A real 
fights for the rights and liberties 
of the individual against any at- 
tempt to disregard or destroy 
them, whether by a monarch, a 
self-anointed dictator. or a 
ruthless political machine in 
Washington. Certainly the rec- 
ord of Republican members of 
Congress, and of Republican 
Governors in many of our states 
during the past decade and 
more, proves conclusively the 
Republican party has remained 
true to its liberal tradition. 

This is true liberalism, in con- 


tices of the Red 
of today who have 
steal the name of liberal. What 
they mean by liberalism is being 
liberal with other people’s money 
and wasteful of other people’s 
rights. 

The men who wrote the Dec- 
laration of Independence’ and 
the Constitution certainly were 
liberals. The Republican party 
still believes in that Declaration 
of Independence and in _ that 
Constitution, as did George 
Washington and Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Abraham Lincoln. All 
of these men made it clear that 
any monopoly of power in tiie 
central government would be 
dangerous, if not fatal, to Amer- 
ican freedom. 

I do not wish to be understood 


as saying, or even intimating 
that only Republicans are de- 
voted to the maintenance of our 
form of government. There are 
many Democrats, both in ane jut 
of Congress, who are willing to 


stand up and be counted in sup- 


port of true republican princi- 
ples. But the assistance of “cur 
tive Democrats” in Congress is 


not fully effective so long as they 
are compelled to support their 
party on organization issues. Let 
me illustrate what I mean; Con- 
gress functions through commit- 
tees. These committees consider 
all bills and resolutions 
such measures are permitted to 
come to the House or Senate floor 
for final action. Whichever party 
has a majority in the House or 
Senate dominates all committees. 
That means, in practice, so long 
as the Democrats have even nom- 
inal majorities in the two 
houses, no Republican bills are 
reported out of committee. 

Therefore, no opportunity is 
lican measures, and a Repub- 
lican legislative program is never 
permitted to see the light of day. 
The only effective solution 
this problem is the election 
Republican majorities to 
gress. 
to do next November. 

I am emphasizing the impor- 
tance of this legislative situation 
tonight because I have found in 
some quarters a disposition on 
the part of a few Republicans to 
be satisfied with representation 
in Congress by what they call 


of 
Con- 





| sentatives 


“sound Democrats.” Remember 
that however “sound” a Demo- 
crat Representative or Senator 
may be, he is required to vote 
with his party on questions such 
as the election of presiding offi- 
cers and the appointment of 
Congressional committees. 

We are on our way to a great 
victory. In the House of Repre- 
the winning of only 
twenty-seven seats will give us 
control. I am confident we will 





slavery. | 
in | 


liberal | 


trast to the philosophy and prac- | 
reactionaries | 
sought to, 


before | 


ever given to vote upon Repub-| 


of | 


That is what we propose | 


to 


;register a gain considerably in 
excess of that number. Remem- 
ber in 1942, which was the last 
Congressional election in a non- 
Presidential year, we actually 
gained forty-seven seats in the) 
House —twenty more than we 
need to win control this year. In 
the Senate we need elect nine 
more Republicans to organize 
that body. In 1942, we gained 
ten Senate seats. 

Today with Republican ad- 
ministrations in twenty - three | 
| states containing 56% of the total | 
population of the nation, it is 
apparent our prospects for victory 
are indeed bright. However, it} 
| will not be enough to win only a 
| hairline victory. We must have 
majorities sufficiently large to in- 
sure definite party control at all 
times. That is the only way we 
can guarantee enactment of the 
constructive legislation program 
which has already received the 
| enthusiastic approval of Republi- 





/can members of Congress, and 
| the hearty indorsement of our | 


Republican national organization. 


| Many of my listeners tonight 
|must feel a sense of national 
humiliation mixed with appre- 


hension, at the spectacle present- 
ed by the Truman administration 
today. Here is an Administration 
which has substantial majorities 
in both houses of Congress, and 
yet is unable to translate any 
important part of iis iegislative 
program into actuality. in this 
fact-moving age, no great nation 
can long survive with a govern- 
ment which is unabie to act, and 


to act promptly. We nave seen 
essential reconversion irom war 
to peace production deiayed for 
more than six months »y tamliy 
quarrels witnin the present Ad- 
ministration. 

Today we have shortages in 
many of the necessilites of tite at 


the very moment when millions of 
returned war veterans, eager and 
able to produce those e 
are out of jobs. Aiready we have 
experienced an inflalionary rise 

in prices. I am taiking about the 

actual price you nave pay iol 

actual commodities—not meaning- 

less ceiling prices pasted on the 

walls of stores. You can not eat 

or wear ceiling prices 

i; seems to me he -vink 

uppets in contro’ of the Federal 
bureaucracy have determined to 
prevent American voroductive | 
capacity from supplying the needs 
of the people. So much con-| 
fusion cannot be accidental. It} 
must be the result of planning— 
planning to produce chaos. In any 
event, chaos has been the result. | 
The way to bring order out of 
this chaos is to dislodge these 
alien-minded wreckers our econ- 
omy who apparently hope to rise 
to power and fatten themselves on 
| the remains of the greatest na- 
tion the world ever knew. 

So, I say to you the welfare of 
the nation requires the election 
of a Republican Congress—a 
Congress in which the Republican 
party will have workable majori- 
ties in both houses—a legislative 
body which will be both able and 
willing to act promptly and effec- 
tively. 


1ecessitles 


U 


nat 





We can elect a Congress, but 
| we must not assume it will be 
an easy task. 





Already we have 
| been put on notice by the lead- | 
| ers of the Political Action Com- 
mittee—the spearhead of Red’ 
reactionism in the United States 
'—that they are raising a cam- 
}paign slush fund of $6,000,000. to 
| be used to defeat members of 
| Congress who refuse to do their 


| bidding. 

Perhaps I should remark in 
| passing that existing law limits 
‘expenditures by the national 


committee of any political party 
$3,000,000 in any one year. 
Apparently, however, under the 
law enforced by the present | 
Administration, there is no limit | 
'upon the expenditures which 
‘may be made by the Political 


| 


as 


| Committee 


| didates duly 


| liberal. 


Republican Party Prospects 


Action ‘Committee. 
that this $6,000,000 fund is in 
addition to whatever may be 
spent by the national committee 
of the Democratic party to as- 
sist the P. A.C. in its current at- 


tempt to “purge” Democratic 
members of Congress who have 
committed the crime of voting 


for the maintenance of American 
principles of government. 

However, despite the strength 
of these entrenched forces of 
reaction, we are confident of 
Republican victory. Every fa- 
cility of the Republican National 
will be made avail- 
able to support Republican can- 
nominated in their 
respective states or districts. 
But the national committee it- 
self cannot elect these candidates. 
What we need, and what we are 
now building, and what we pro- 
pose to have, is a nation-wide 
organization springing out from 
the smallest precinct and embrac- 
ing every contested state and 
Congressional district throughout 
the land. 

Every true American, regardless 
of party, has an important stake 
in the success of our efforts this 
year. We are striving to main- 
tain the system of government 
under which this nation has 
reached a position of pre-emi- 
nence and prosperity unequaled 
elsewhere. We are striving to 
maintain a system which during 
the recent war was able in three 
years to catch up with, and out- 
produce, not only the dictator 
nations which had been prepar- 





ing for war for decades but all 
the rest of the world as well—and 
this despite the handicaps im- 


posed upon American productive 
genius by bungling bureaucrack 
in Washington. 

Of those so-called Americans, 
who are so loud in their praises 
of other forms of government, I 
ask, why is it that practically 
every foreign nation is now seek- 
ing loans, or gifts, or food, or 
clothing from the United States? 
Surely there must be some reason 
why we are the envy of the entire 
world. 

There is a very good reason. 
It is our American system of free 
government. Let’s’ make sure we 
keep it by electing a Republican 
Congress next fall. 


In an address at a luncheon of | 


the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington on April 17, Mr. 
supported further his contention 
that the Republican Party is a 
“liberal” though not a 
party. In his speech, he stated: 

I know of no group in this 
country which has fought harder 
or more consistently to prevent 
governmental infringements upon 
personal rights than the Republi- 
can Party. You may be sure the 


fight will continue. It is upon the | 
basis of this record I have asserted, | 


and now reiterate, that the Re- 
publican Party is in reality the 
| liberal party in this nation. It is 


'the only party for thase who be- 


lieve the average man is capable 


'of participating on a basis of full | 


equality with all other citizens in 


| his Government, Let me illustrate 


what I mean by analyzing our op- 
position—the party which is mis- 


| labeled the Democrat Party. 


One large element in that party 


|'maintains itself in power by out- 


rageous racial discrimination 
against millions of American cit- 
izens. Certainly that part of the 
Democrat Party can not be called 
The other section 
Democrat Party is composed of 
those who draw their political in- 
spiration from Moscow. Since the 


\full fruition of their ambitions 


would Sovietize the United 
States, we may justifiably look to 


their model abroad for a picture | 


of the system which would pre- 


|vail here if they should be suc- 


cessful. I take it there is no one 
who would attempt to argue be- 
fore this audience, or any other 


Remember 


Reece | 


radical | 


of the | 


\ 


ment of Soviet Russia is “liberal” 
in the sense the average citizen 
‘has any rights which the rulers 
| are compelled to respect. There is 
' still a third element, in the Dem- 
|ocrat Party which can not be de- 
'fined with accuracy so far as ide- 
| ology is concerned because it has 
'no ideals except pure selfishness 
'That is the element composed of 
ithe corrupt political machines, of 
i'which the one formerly operated 
by Mr. Pendergast in Kansas City 
is an outstanding example. 

The point I am striving to make 
is that the groups which, queerly 
assorted though they may be, 
have combined to control the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for 
the past fourteen years have ne 
real, honest interest in protecting 
the rights of the _ individual. 
Therefore, they have no claim te 
the title of liberal. 

Many of you in this room, I am 
sure, have noted an increasing 
tendency on the part of the Ad- 
ministration to exercise more and 
more governmental control in 
fields where no such control can 
be justified. Many of you, I as- 
sume, are interested particularly 
in the maintenance of freedom of 
the press. You have in recent years 
seen many infringements upon 
that freedom. Some of these ,in- 
fringements were made under the 
plea of war-time necessity. 
Whether or not they were justi- 
fied, need not be discussed now, 
but you are also seeing today, 
months after hostilities have end- 
ed, attempts on the part of this 
Administration to substitute soe- 
called “official” news for the un- 
trammeled news reports of Amer- 
ican news services and newspa- 
pers. Such a substitution would. be 
just as dangerous as the more ob- 
vious forms of censorship used in 
totalitarian nations. I am sure 
many of you also are familiar 
with similar attempted infringe- 
ments upon the freedom of the 
air. If any governmental agency is 
ever permitted to control the ra- 
dio programs of the nation, then 
freedom of the air will be dead. 

It may be true that so far ne 
serious damage has been. done. 
But that is no reason for com- 
placency. The time to prevent the 
destruction of the edifice of free- 
‘dom is before, and not after, it 
has been undermined. 

All of you here today know 
that Republicans in Congress, and 
;out of Congress, have been vigi- 
‘lant in opposition to attempted 
infringements upon such basie 
| rights as freedom of the press and 
'of the air. They will continue that 
vigilance. That is another reason 
/ why the Republican Party is ac- 
tually the liberal party in Amer- 
ica. 








Messersmith to Argentina 

George S. Messersmith of Dela- 
ware recently became United 
States Ambassador to Argentina, 
his nomination to that post. sent to 





ithe Senate by President Truman 
on April 9, having been confirmed 
by the Senate on April 11.. Before 
assuming his new office Mr. Mes- 
sersmith was Ambassador to Mex- 
ico. The post of Ambassador to 
' Argentina has been vacant since 
last September, when Snoruille 
Braden resigned to become Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Ameri- 
can Republic Affairs. 

United Press advices from 
| Buenos Aires April 3 stated that 
ithe Argentine Government had 
_that night officially consented to 
| the appointment of Mr. Messer- 
| smith as the new Ambass*dor to 
| that country. Indicating that Mr. 
Messersmith had conferred with 
| President Truman and Secretary 
|of State Byrnes et the White 

House on April 11, Ascociated 
| Press accounts from Washington 
'on that day stated: 
| “He said that current motters 
relating to his work as Ambassa- 
| dor to Mexico and his forthcoming 
| mission to Argentina were review- 


;ed and expressed keen interest in 
; returning to Argentina whcre he 


|served as American “onsui-Ge 


a 


intelligent group, that the Govern-' eral in 1928 and 1929.” 
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economic boundaries on certain) 
products. Simultaneously, 


altogether from schedules. The 
realignment has hit particularly 
hard the Chicago, Western 
Pacific Coast territories on sheets, | 
wire rods, wire and_ tubular | 
products. Reflecting this situa- | 
tion, one large pipe manufacturer 
notified its customers last week 
that it would close its Chicago 
sales office and withdraw from 
business in that territory and ad- 
jacent Western states. 

Withdrawals from these various 
markets have left in their wake 
scores of customers without a 
source of steel. Local mills have 
been forced to turn a cold shoulder 
toe pleas of steel users to be placed 
on schedules. These companies 
find their order books already 
loaded with deliveries scheduled 
far into the future. This tighten- 
ing up and revision of sales poli- 
cies is a direct aftermath of the 
wage and price increase. 

Aggregate steel order volume 
this past week remained heavy 
with deliveries extended far into 
this year. Tubular products of all 
types including pressure tubing, 
mechanical tubing and oil coun- 
try goods are in extremely heavy’ 
demand with all firms having un- 
usually heavy backlogs. Flat- 
rolled steel is currently tighter 
than at any time in years. Com- 
panies which have been affected 
by the coal strike are concentrat- 
ing attention on the output of| 
sheets and strip in an attempt to | 
alleviate the critical supply out- 
look. 

In the nonferrous field, the | 
plight of the low cost producers of 
metals such as copper and lead, 
which the Premium Payment Plan 
is not designed to aid, has been | 
brought to the attention of Con- | 
gress, according to the “Iron Age,” | 
adding, considerable pressure has 
been brought to bear on the need 
for legislative action in the inter- 
est of such producers. These pro- 
ducers have been squeezed be- 
tween higher costs and fixed 
prices, but the country’s need for 
their products would prevent any | 
closing down: of mine properties. 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced on Monday of | 
this week the operating rate of | 
steel companies having 94% of | 
the steel capacity of the industry | 
will be 73.6% of capacity for the | 
week beginning April 22, com- 
pared with 77.4% one week ago, | 
88.5% one month ago and 93.2% 
one year ago. This represents a 
decrease of 3.8 points or 4.9% 
from the previous week. 

This week’s operating rate is 
equivalent to 1,297,100 tons of | 
steel ingots and castings and com- | 
pares with 1,364,100 tons one week | 
ago, 1,559,700 tons one month ago 
and 1,707,100 tons one year ago. 


Electrical Production—The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity increased 
to 4,014,652,000 kwh. in the week 
ended April 13, 1946, from 3,987,- 
673,000 kwh. in the preceding 
week. Output for the week end- 
ed April 13, 1946, was 7.3% below 
that for the corresponding weekly 
period one year ago. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
183,600,000 kwh. in the week end- 
ed April 14, 1946, compared with 
160,000,000 kwh. for the corre- 
sponding week of 1945, or an in- 
crease of 14.8%. Local distribu- 
tion of electricity amounted to 
177,600,000 kwh., compared with 
158,400,000 kwh. for the corre- 
sponding week of last year, an in- 
crease of 12.2%. 

Railroad Freight Loadings—Car 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended April 13, 1946, to- 














taled 649,194 cars, the Association | 
| ported as compared with three 
| both in the prior week and in the 
| corresponding week of 1945. 

week and 197,819 cars, or 23.4% | 
below the corresponding week for ‘ dex—The movement of the daily dent, reports Dun & Bradstreet 


of American Railroads announced. 
This was an increase of 4,531 cars 
(or 0.7%) above the preceding 


juct low | period of 1944, a decrease of 149,- 
profit items are being dropped 489 cars, or 18.7%, is shown. 


|1, 1946, the class I railroads had 
and | 40,217 new freight cars on order. 
according to the Association of 
American Railroads as compared 


against 564 on the same day in 


tion — Paper production 


American Paper & Pulp Associa- 


current week was 101%, compared 


flecting the huge pent-up demand 
for all types of construction, the 
value of building permits issued 
throughout the country during 


‘cerns failing against 24 both last 








of Trade 


1945. Compared with the similar 


Railroad Equipment—On April 


with 36,272 on the same date last 
year. 

They also had 494 locomotives 
on order April 1, this year, as 


1945. 

The class I carriers put 8,006 
freight cars in service in the first 
three months in 1946 compared 
with 12,993 in the same period 
last year and 31 new locomotives 
as against a total of 136 in the 
same period last year. 


Paper and Paperboard Produc- 
in the 
United States for the wek ending 
April 13 was 103.6% of mill ca- 
pacity, against 104.1% in the pre- 
ceding week and 87.4% in the like 
1945 week, according to the 
tion. Paperboard output for the 
with 99% in the preceding week, 
and 97% a year ago. 


March Building Permits—Re- 


March soared to unprecedented 
heights, exceeding all previous 
monthly records, with the one ex- 
ception of April, 1929, according 
to the latest compilation by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. Volume of March 
permits for new residential build- 
ings, new non-residential build- 
ings, additions, alterations and re- 
pairs in 215 identical cities of the 
United States rose 114.8% to 
$426,864,210, from $198,686,543 in 


February. It was more than six 
times the March, 1945, sum of 
$66,602,227. 


Excluding New York, permits in 
214 outside cities last month 
reached the highest total ever re- 
corded — $384,501,964. This was 
more than twice that for Febru- 
ary, and represented an eightfold 
increase over March last year. 


Business Failures Decline — 
Turning downward in the week 
ending April 18, commercial and 
industrial failures were a third 
below the number occurring in 
the previous week and in the com- 
parable week of 1945. Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., reports 16 con- 


week and a year ago. Failures 
this week were at the lowest level 
in the past seven weeks of 1946; 
compared with the corresponding 
week last year, this was the fourth 
time in 14 weeks that the number 
of concerns failing has fallen be- 
low the 1945 level. 


The decline occurred in both 
large and small failures. Concerns 
failing with losses of $5,000 or 
more fell from 17 a week ago to 
12 this week, exceeding by one 
the number occurring in the same 
week last year. These large fail- 
ures comprised three-fourths of 
this week’s total. Only four con- 
cerns failed with liabilities under 
$5,000. In the previous week, 
there were seven failures in the 
size group and 13 a year ago. 


Manufacturing and _  retziling 
each accounted for six failures in 
the week just ended. Concerns 
failing in manufacturing, up one 
from last week, were also higher 
than in the comparable week of 
1945. Retail failures, on the other 
hand, were not only a third lower 
than in the preceding week, but 
also amounted to only half those 
occurring last year. In wholesale 
trade concerns failing remained at 
four, the same number as in 1945. 





One Canadian failure was re- 


Wholesale Commodity Price In- 


wholesale commodity price index, 
compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., turned irregular after reach- 
ing a further new peak of 189.64 
on April 10. The index closed at 
189.09 on April 16, as against 
189.46 a week earlier, and 176.63 
at this time a year ago. 

Active trading in oats and rye 
featured grain futures markets 
last week, the latter grain selling 
at new record highs, aided by 
strength in the cash market. 
Wheat, corn and barley continued 
in tight supply; trading was 
slight as prices pressed hard 
against ceilings. Due to the con- 
tinuing drop in available wheat 
supplies, many additional flour 
mills were reported reducing their 
output and offerings shrank to 
very small proportions. Users 
sought to obtain as much flour as 
possible pending issuance of a new 
order restricting deliveries to the 
domestic trade. 


The Department of Agriculture 
in its April 1 report forecast this 
year’s yield of Winter wheat at 
an all-time record of 830,636,000 
bushels. Stocks of wheat on farms 
on April 1, estimated at 204,000,- 
000 bushels, were the lowest re- 
corded on that date since 1941. 
Hog receipts were moderate with 
demand good at full ceiling prices. 
Cash lard was slow with trading 
confined mostly to packer distri- 
bution. 


Responding largely to develop- 
ments in Washington, cotton 
prices fluctuated over a wide 
range in the past week. The gen- 
eral upward trend appeared to 
level off at mid-week after the 
new and higher margin require- 
ments went into effect on April 9. 
Subsequent sharp declines. in 
values reflected strong Presiden- 
tial opposition to any legislation 
that would change the existing 
parity formula. Demand for the 
staple in leading spot markets 
was slower, with buyers inclined 
to exercise caution pending a 
clearer view of the situation. 

Registrations under the cotton 
export program dropped quite 
sharply to 62,050 bales in the 
week ended April 6, from 139,802 
in the preceding week. 


Trading in the Boston raw wool 
market was slower last week. 
There was steady demand for 
specific types but actual volume 
sold on the whole was only mod- 
erate. Activity in spot foreign 
wools declined also, reflecting 
continued heavy arrivals of for- 
eign wools. Imports of foreign 
grease and scoured wools com- 
bined, in the ports of Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia during the 
week ended April 5 totaled 108,- 
168,300 pounds. 


A sharp lowering of offering 
prices was noted on the part of 
some importers of South African 
wools, due to inability to find 
storage space. Supply problems 
continued a major factor in the 
woolen and worsted industries. 
Deliveries of spring men’s wear 
fabrics were reported still under 
way with many inquiries being 
received regarding manufacturers’ 
fall preparations. 


Food Price Index at New 25'4- 
Year Peak—Up 1 cent in the week, 
the Dun & Bradstreet wholesale 
food price index rose to $4.20 on 
Apirl 16 to register a new high 
level since Oct. 7, 1920, when it 
stood at $4.24. The latest figure 
represents a gain of 2.2% over the 
comparable 1945 index of $4.11. 
Potatoes dropped slightly during 
the week but advances occurred in 
rye, sheep and lambs. The index 
represents the sum total of the 
price per pound of 31 foods in 
general use. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
Heavy consumer buying last week 
was reported in almost all lines as 
retail volume continued to mount. 
Over-all retail volume exceeded 
that of last week and was con- 
siderably above that of the five- 
day week a year ago when stores 
throughout the nation were closed 
in mourning for the late Presi- 
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Inc., in its review of trade. Slight- 
ly increased selections of many 
previously scarce goods were 
available although inventories 
continued to be limited in some 
lines. 

Retail food volume increased 
slightly this week. The supply of 
meat continued to decrease with 
the shortages in some localities 
acute. The supply of fish and 
poultry generally remained ade- 
quate. An abundance of greens 
and fresh vegetables was evident 
and varieties of fresh fruit were 
more plentiful than they had been 
for several weeks. A seasonal in- 
crease in the demand for candy 


Was very pronounced the past 
week, 
Apparel continued to attract 


much attention. Consumer inter- 
est in children’s wear increased 
noticeably. Stocks were adequate 
and generally well-rounded. Main 
floor items such as gloves, blouses, 
and handbags drew throngs of 
shoppers. Women’s suits and coats 
continued to rank among the best 
sellers along with dresses and 
shoes. Many men welcomed the 
slightly larger selection of suits 
available last week but were dis- 
couraged by the continued short- 
age of shirts. 

The variety of durable goods 
appearing in retail stores contin- 
ued to increase. Frequent requests 
for garden supplies and hardware 
were made. Jewelry and gift lines 
attracted many eager consumers. 
Retail furniture volume was sus- 
tained at a high level and inter- 
est in modern designs was motint- 
ing although demand was more 
frequently directed toward tradi- 
tional pieces. Curtain and drapery 
departments were well attended 
by consumers, though selections of 
piece goods remained limited. 

Retail volume for the country 
was estimated to be from 40 to 
45% over the corresponding five- 
day week a year ago. Estimates of 
regional percentage increases 
were: New England 20 to 24, East 
50 to 54, Middle West 42 to 45, 
Northwest 27 to 30, South 29 to 33, 
Southwest 38 to 42, and Pacific 
Coast 37 to 41. 

A moderate rise in wholesale 
volume was reported last week, 
being well above that of the cor- 
responding week a year ago. New 
order and re-order volume was 
high and some reports indicated 
that it was as much as 25% above 
that of the similar week a year 
ago. Wholesale food volume, too, 
continued to be well above that of 
the like week last year and 
slightly above that of a week ago. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended April 13, 
1946, increased by 81% above the 
same period of last year. This 
compared with an increase of 50% 
in the preceding week. For the 
four weeks ended April 13, 1946, 
sales increased by 34% and for the 
year to date by 21%. 

In using year-ago comparisons 
for the current week an allowance 
should be made, in addition to 
that made for the differing dates 
of Easter, for the fact that last 
year many stores were closed on 
either all or a part of Saturday, 
April 14, a day of mourning for 
President Roosevelt. 

Retail trade in New York last 
week, the peak of the Easter sea- 
son, continued to rise sharply and 
according to estimates exceeded 
department store volume by 50% 
of that for a year ago. Most con- 
sideration was given to accessories 
and last minute Easter gift items. 
However, variety, general mer- 
chandise and food sales were also 
in heavy demand. Impetus was 
given to food purchases as a result 
of reports of the food situation 
abroad. 


With legislative changes in 
prospect in the OPA framework, 
in addition to that of pre-Easter 
week, conditions in wholesale 


fabrics, especially cottons, re- 
mained unabated. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to April 138, 
1946, increased 89% above the 
same period last year. This_com- 
pared with an increase of 55% in 
the preceding week. For the 
four weeks ended April 13, 1946, 
sales rose by 40% and for the 
year to date by 28%. 


US Policy Toward 
Argentina Softening 


Secretary of State Byrnes, at a 
news conference on April 8, re- 
vealed a change in the official 
United States attitude toward 
Argentina by indicating that a 
hemispheric defense agreement 
including Argentina would be 
signed if the new Government of 
Juan D. Peron lives up to its 
commitments. In the memoran- 
dum which Mr. Byrnes issued it 
was indicated that this country 
was ready to relax its earlier 
stand of refusing to sign a defense 
treaty with Argentina if the Peron 
regime “will give prompt imple- 
mentation by positive acts to com- 
mitments under the inter-Ameri- 
can system,” a Washington dis- 
patch to the Associated Press 
stated. But, the document con- 
tinued, “there must be deeds and 
not merely promises,” and it went 
on to describe the chief under- 
taking to be the “elimination from 
this hemisphere of Axis influences 
which have threatened the secu- 
rity of the inter-American sys- 
tem.” 

Under the new arrangement, to 
which a majority of the 19 other 
American republics have agreed, 
Col. Peron’s Government will be 
given a reasonable time to fulfil 
promises Argentina made at the 
Chapultepec conference in Mexico 
City early in 1945. 

It was also reported from Wash- 
ington on April 8, according to the 





New York “Journal of Com- 
merce.” that normal trade rela- 
tions between the United States 


and Argentina would be resumed 
in the near future, and that in co- 
operation with the State Depart- 
ment, the Office of International 
Trade of the Commerce Depart- 
ment is now preparing the ar- 
rangement which will place our 
commercial activities with Argen- 
tina on the same basis as that of 
Allied countries. The friendlier 
relationship between the two 
countries was anticipated with an 
earlier State Department an- 
nouncement that the United States 
would send an Ambassador to 
Buenos Aires. This country has 
had no Ambassador in the Argen- 
tine capital since Spruille Braden 
left that post nearly six months 
ago to become Assistant Secretary 


of State for American Republic 
Affairs. 
George S. Messersmith, previ- 


ously Ambassador to Mexico, re- 
cently became Ambassador to 
Argentina. 





eee 

Senate Confirms Foley 

The U. S. Senate confirmed on 
April 10 the nomination of Ed- 
ward H. Foley Jr. to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in place 
of Herbert E. Gaston resigned. 
The nomination was sent to the 
Senate by President Truman on 
April 8. Under date of April 8 
Associated Press advices from 
Washington said: 

Mr. Foley left a law practice in 
New York in 1932 to join the legalk 
staff of the Reconsrtuction Finanee 


with the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, then under Harold Ickes. 

In 1937 he entered the legal di- 
vision of the Treasury Department 
and became General Counsel May 
8, 1939. He held that post until 
July, 1942, when he entered the 
Army as a Lieutenant Colonel to 





garment and textile lines were the 
quietest of the year. Demand for 


set up a legal division in the 
Quartermaster General’s office. 





Corp. The following year he went © 
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Moody’s Bond Prices and Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond pric 
given in the following table. 


es and bond yield averages are 


MOODY’S BOND PRICES 
(Based on Average Yields) 


1946— U.s Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa Baa R. R. Indus. 
April 23 124.74 119.41 123.77 121.67 118.60 113.50 117.00 119.61 121.25 

22 124.99 119.61 123.99 121.88 19.20 113.89 117.20 120.02 121.67 
20 125.24 11961 123.77 121.88 119.20 113.89 117.20 120.02 121.46 
19 Stock Exchange Closed 
18 125.30 119.61 123.99 121.88 119.20 113.89 117.20 120.22 121.67 
17 125.45 119.61 123.99 121.88 119.41 113.89 117.40 120.22 121.67 
16 125.58 120.02 124.20 122.09 119.41 114.08 117.60 120.22 121.88 
15 125.77 120.02 124.20 122.09 119.41 114.08 117.60 120.22 121.88 
13 125.74: 120.02 123,99 122.29 119.61 114.27 117.60 120.22 121.88 
12 125.77 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.27 117.60 120.22 121.88 
11 125.83 120.02 124.20 122.29 119.61 114.27 117.60 120.43 121.88 
10 125.86 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.27 117.60 120.43 121.88 
9 125.86 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.43 121.88 
8 125.89 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.22 122.09 
6 125.92 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.22 122.09 
5 125.92 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.22 122.09 
4 125.89 120.02 124.20 122.29 119.61 114.46 117.60 12043 122.29 
3 125.92 120.02 124.20 122.29 119.41 114.46 117.60 120.43 122.09 
2 125.86 119.82 123.99 122.29 119.41 114.27 117.40 120.43 122.09 
aces 125.64 119.82 123.99 122.29 119.41 114.27 117.40 120.22 122.09 
Mar. 29 125.61 119.82 123.99. 122.29 119.41 114.27 117.40 120.22 122.09 
> _ 125.74 119.82 123.77 122.29 11941 114.08 117.20 120.22 122.09 
15 _ 125. 119.82 123.77 122.29 119.20 114.27 117.00 120.22 122.29 
_ 125.86 119.82 123.56 122.50 119.20 114.46 116.80 120.43 122.29 
ae _ 125.84 119.61 123.56 121.88 119.20 114.27 116.61 120.22 122.09 
Feb. 21. 126.02 120.22 123.34 121.88 119.00 114.27 116.41 120.22 122.09 
: 126,14 119.61 123.56 121.88 119.20 114.27 116.80 120.02 122.29 
8_.____. 126.15 119.61 123.34 121.88 119.20 114.27 116.41 120.02 122.29 
Sa . 126.05 119.20 123.34 121.46 118.80 113.50 115.82 119.41 122.29 
Jan. 25__ — 126.28 119.00 123.12 121.25 119.00 113.31 115.63 119.41 122.09 
18_...._.. 126.06 118.69 122.50 120.84 118.60 112.93 115.24 118.80 121.88 
11__..._.._ 126.11 118.20 122.09 120.63 118.20 112.56 115.04 118.40 121.46 
4...___.. 125.18 117.80 121.67 119.82 117.60 112.37 114.66 117.80 120.84 
High 1946 126.28 120.02 124.20 122.50 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.43 122.50 
Low 1946 124.74 117.60 121.46 119.82 117.40 112.19 114.46 117.80 120.63 

1 Year Ago 
April 23, 1945 122.38 115.04 120.84 118.60 115.04 106.50 111.81 114.27 119.41 

2 Years Ago 
April 22, 1944 119.75 111.62 118.40 116.61 111.44 101.31 105.17 113.70 116.41 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
1946— U. 8. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R. R. P. U. Indus. 
April 23 1.42 2.68 2.47 2.57 2.71 2.98 2.80 2.67 2.59 

22 1.41 2.67 2.46 2.56 2.69 2.96 2.79 2.65 2.57 
20 1.39 2.67 2.47 2.56 2.69 2.96 2.79 2.65 2.58 
19 Stock Exchange Ciosed 
18 1.38 2.67 2.46 2.56 2.69 2.96 2.79 2.64 2.57 
17 1.37 2.67 2.46 2.56 2.68 2.96 2.78 2.64 2.57 
i {16 1.36 2.65 2.45 2.55 2.68 2.95 2.77 2.64 2.56 
15 1.35 2.65 2.45 2.55 2.68 2.95 2.77 2.64 2.56 
13 1.35 2.65 2.45 2.54 2.67 2.94 2.77 2.64 2.56 
12 1.35 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.94 2.77 2.64 2.56 
11 1.35 2.65 2.45 2.54 2.67 2.94 2.77 2.63 2.56 
10 1.34 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.94 2.77 2.63 2.56 
9 1.34 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.63 2.56 
6 1.34 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.64 2.55 
5 1.34 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.64 2.55 
+ 1.34 2.65 2.45 2.54 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.63 2.54 
1.34 2.65 2.45 2.54 2.68 2.93 sett 2.63 2.55 
2 1.34 2.66 2.46 2.54 2.58 2.94 2.78 2.63 2.55 
1 1.36 2.66 2.46 2.54 2.68 2.94 2.78 2.64 2.55 
Mar. 29 1.36 2.66 2.46 2.54 2.68 2.94 2.78 2.64 2.55 
22 1.35 2.66 2.47 2.54 2.68 2.95 2.79 2.64 2.55 
15 _ 1.34 2.66 2.47 2.54 2.69 2.94 2.80 2.64 2.54 
8 1.34 2.66 2.48 2.53 2.69 2.93 2.81 2.63 2.54 
1 1.34 2.67 2.48 2.56 2.69 2.94 2.82 2.64 2.55 
Feb. 21 “ 1.33 2.67 2.49 2.56 2.70 2.94 2.83 2.64 2.55 
15 ~ 1.32 2.67 2.48 2.56 2.69 2.94 2.81 2.65 2.54 
8 in 1.32 2.67 2.49 2.56 2.69 2.94 2.83 265 2.54 
1 ha 1.33 2.69 2.49 2.58 2.71 2.98 2.86 2.68 2.54 
Jan. 25 i 1.31 2.70 2.50 2.59 2.70 2.99 2 87 2.68 2.55 
18 - 1.33 2.72 2.53 2.61 2.72 3.01 2.89 2.71 2.56 
11 ie 1.32 2.74 2.55 2.62 2.74 3.03 2.90 2.73 2.58 
ip anane: 1 38 2.76 2.57 2.66 2.77 3.04 2.92 2.76 2.61 
High 194 1.42 2.77 2.58 2.66 2.78 3.05 2.93 2.76 2.62 
Low 1946 1.31 2.65 2.45 2.53 2.67 8.93 2.77 2.63 2.53 

1 Year Ago 
April 23, 1945 1.63 2.90 2.61 2.72 2.90 3.36 3.07 2.94 2.68 

2 Years Ago 
April 22, 1944 1.83 3.08 2.73 2.82 309 3.67 3.44 2.97 2.83 


. *These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘“‘typical’’ bond 
(354% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 


level or the average movement of actual 


price quotations. They merely serve to 


illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


NOTE 


issue of the ‘‘Chronicle’’ on page 2508. 


The list used in compiling the averages was given in the Nov. 22, 


1945 





Result of Treasury — 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on April 22 that the 
tenders for $1,300,000,000 or there- 
about of 91-day Treasury bills to 
be dated April 25 and to mature 
July 25, which were offered on 
April 19, were opened at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks on April 22. 

Total applied for, $1,902,106,000. 

Total accepted, $1,315,262,000 
(includes $42,492,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis of 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 

Average price, 99.905+-; equiv- 
alent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted. competitive | 
bids: 

High, 99.907, equivalent rate of | 
discount approximately 0.368% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905; equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 


(66% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on April 25 in 
the amount of $1,316,891,000. 


Cotton Spinning for March 
The Bureau of the Census an- 
nounced on April 18 that, accord- 


|ing to preliminary figures, 23,815,- 


614 cotton spinning spindles were 
in place in the United States on 
March 31, 1946, of which 21,957,254 
were operated at some time dur- 
ing the month, compared with 21,- 
628,796 in February, 21,629,882 in 
January, 21,551,960 in December, 
21,605,060 in November, 21,721,792 
in October, 21,911,746 in Septem- 
ber, 22,170,180 in August and 22,- 
231,952 in March 1945. The aggre- 
gate number of active spindle 
hours reported for the month was 
9,102,696,150, an average of 382 
per spindle in place, compared 
with 8,497,233,222, an average of 
357 per spindle in place, for last 


| month and 9,955,968,062 an aver- 


age of 429 per spindle in place, 
for March 1945. Based on an ac- 
tivity of 80 hours per week, cot- 
ton spindles in the United States 
were operated during March 1946 
at 101.7% capacity. The percent, 
on the same activity basis, was 
113.1 for February, 110.7 for Janu- 


ary, 101.5 for December, 104.6 for 


November, 105.0 for October, 111.8 
for September, 100.5 for August, 
and 121.8 for March 1945. 











Electric Output for Week Ended April 20, 1946 


9.6% Below That for Same Week a Year Ago 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended April 20, 
1946, was 3,987,145,000 kwh., which compares with 4,411,325,000 kwh. 
in the corresponding week a year ago, and 4,014,652,000 kwh. in the 


week ended April 13, 1946. 
1946, was 9.6% 


The output for the week ended April 20, 
below that of the same week in 1945. 


PERCENTAGE DECREASE UNDER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 








Week Ended 
Major Geographical Divisions— April 20 April 13 April 6 March 30 

New England ' &3 $0.1 1.0 2.7 
Middle Atlantic_. ‘ge 3.0 $0.5 0.2 1.4 
Central Industrial_ d 11.0 8.8 11.6 13.6 
West Central__ 4.1 0.5 25 0.2 
Southern States __ 123 10.8 9.4 8.4 
Rocky Mountain : 14.1 4.8 $4.7 §3.8 
Pacific Coast 12.6 12.9 12.2 10.0 

Total Un.ted States 9.6 7.3 7.7 7.8 

§Increase. 

DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% Change 
Week Ended— 1946 1945 under 1945 1944 1932 1929 

Jan. 5... 3,865,362 4,427,281 —12.7 4,567,959 1,602,482 1.733.810 
Jun. 12_____ --- 4,163,206 4,614,334 -—98 415391083 11598201 1'736 721 
Jan.19_..._._____ 4,145,116 4,588,214 — 9.7 4'531.662 1'588'967  1'717'315 
Jan. 26... 4,034,365 4,576,713 —119 4,523,763 1'588853 1'728'208 
Feb. 2. ------ 3,982,775 4,538,552 —12.2 4'524°134 1'578817 1'726161 
Feb. 9...._.___ 3,983,493 4,505,269 —11.6 41532'730 1'545.459 _1'718'304 
Peb.16_......._.. 3,948,620 4,472,298 —11.7 4,5111562 1'512'158 1'699'250 
Feb. 23... 3,922,796 4,473,962 —12.3 41444939 115191679 1'706°719 
March 2 _ - 4,000,119 4,472,110 —10.6 41464686 1.538.452 1'702'570 
March 9_ - 3,952,539 4,446,136 —11.1 4,425,630 11537,747 11687-2929 
March 16__ -- 3,987,877 4,397,529 —93 4'400246 11514553 1'683'262 
March 23... 4,017,310 4,401,716 — 8.7 4,409,159 11480208 1'679'589 
March 30 . 3,992,283 4,329,478 — 7.8 4,408,703 1,465,076 1'633/291 
April 6_____. - 3,987,673 4,321,794 — 17.7 4,361,094 1,480.7: 
April 13__ . 4,014,652 4,332,400 — 73 4'307'498 aan sie engety 
April 20 3,987,145 4,411,325 — 96 4.344188 1.454505 1.699.822 
April 27__________ 4,415,889 4,336,247 1,429,032 1.688.434 





Labor Dept. Reports 
Hours and Earnings 
Down in January 


Gross average hourly earnings 
for factory workers rose moder- 
ately in January and stand now 
at the same level as in the begin- 
ning of 1944, just over $1 per hour, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the U. S. Department of Labor 
reported on March 29. Average 
hours worked per week for manu- 
facturing industries declined from 
December by '% hour and weekly 
earnings by 13 cents to 41.1 hours 
and $41.27, respectively, reflecting 
a shorter scheduled workweek in 
many plants. Weekly earnings are 
almost 13% below January of last 
year. 

The Department’s 
ment continued: 

“Gross average hourly earnings 
of factory workers reached the 
highest level of the war in Janu- 
ary 1945 when they amounted to 
$1.046. This level was fairly well 
maintained through May 1945. The 
average dropped sharply after V-J 
Day to a level of $0.985 in Octo- 
ber. Commenting on these figures 
A. F. Hinrichs, Acting Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics said: 
‘The decrease in gross average 
hourly earnings of factory work- 
ers was due both to decreases of 
employment in higher wage in- 
dustries and to reduction of over- 
time hours paid for at premium 
rates. Numerous wage-rate in- 
creases equally evident in both 
durable and nondurable goods 
groups were responsible for re- 
storing hourly earnings for all 
manufacturing industries com- 
bined to their position above the 
$1 mark in January.’ Preliminary 
estimates indicate that hourly 
earnings will continue at this level 
in February. 


“Eighteen ofthe 20 major groups 
reported gains in hourly pay in 
January. Decreases occurred only 
in the electrical machinery and 
transportation equipment groups. 
In the transportation equipment 
group a reduction in the regular 
bonus payments for’ shipyard 
workers contributed to the decline 
in average hourly earnings. In 
electrical machinery, the figures 
reflect primarily the influence on 
the average of the closing by 
strikes of establishments with 
earnings above the average of the 
industry. 

“Nondurable goods industries, 
curtailed during the war, are to- 


announce- 


| than in August 1945. 








est hourly earnings ever reported. 
The 94 cent figure for January 
represents a 10 cent increase over 
a year ago, and is 3 cents higher 
Workers in 
the apparel industries averaged 
about 91 cents or 3.6% more per 
hour than in December as the re- 
sult of recent wage increases. 


“The workweek for all man- 
ufacturing is now almost 10% be- 
low what it was a year ago, but 
still averages over 41 hours indi- 
cating a scheduled workweek av- 
eraging about 43 hours. 


“Weekly earnings for factory 
workers average $41.27, only slight- 
ly less than in December. The de- 
cline since last January is due 
almost entirely to decreased earn- 
ings in the durable goods group 
which are about $10 or 17144% be- 
low the level of last January. In 
the nondurable group weekly 
earnings are slightly higher than 
a year ago. The increase in hour- 
ly earnings in the nondurable 
goods group has been sufficient to 
offset the effects of a shorter 
workweek on weekly earnings.” 





Parcels to Netherland Indies 

On Oct. 15 Postmaster Albert 
Goldman announced that ordinary 
(unregistered and uninsured) gift 
parcels not exceeding 11 pounds 
in weight will be accepted for 
mailing when addressed to the 
following cities in Netherlands 
Indies: Balikpapan, Bandjermasin, 
Bandoeng, Batavia, Buitenzorg, 
Makassar, Medan, Menado, Pa- 
dang, Palembang, Pontianak, Sa- 
bang, Semarang, Soerabaja and 
Tarakan. 

Mr. Goldman’s advices state: 


The parcels will be subject to 
the same conditions as were in 
effect prior to the suspension of 
the service and also to the follow- 
ing further restrictions: 

(1) Only one parcel per week 
may be sent by or on behalf of the 
same person to the same ad- 
dressee. 


(2) Contents are limited to 
nonperishable items which are not 
prohibited in the parcel post mails 
to Netherlands Indies. 

The parcels and relative cus- 
toms declarations must be con- 
spicuously marked “Gift Package” 
by the senders, who must clearly 
state the contents and value on 
the customs declarations. 

The export control regulations 
of the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. (formerly 





the Foreign Economic Adminis- | 


tration), are applicable to parcels 


day paying the workers the high- | for delivery in Netherlands Indies. 





Freight Gars on Order 
Increased in March 


The Class I railroads on April 
1, 1946, had 40,217 new freight 
cars on order, the Association of 
American Railroads announced 
on April 22. This included 13,721 
hoppers, including 3,575 covered 
hoppers; 5,121 gondolas, 1,163 flat, 
13,576 plain box, 4,968 automobile, 
1.568 refrigerator, and 190 mis- 
cellaneous freight cars. New 
freight cars on order on March 1, 
last, totaled 39,191 and on April,1, 
1945 amounted to 36,272. 

They also had 494 locomotives 
on order April 1, this year, which 
included 82 steam, six electric and 
406 Diesel locomotives. On April 
1, 1945, they had 564 locomotives 
on order, which included 138 
steam, two electric and 424 Diesel. 

The Class I railroads put 8,005 
freight cars in service in the first 
three months of 1946, which in- 
cluded 2,277 hopper cars, includ- 
ing 55 covered hoppers; 1,545 gon- 
dolas, four refrigerator, 55 flat, 
835 automobile box and 3,290 
plain box freight cars. In the first 
three months of 1945 the rail- 
roads put in service 12,993 new 
freight cars. 

They also put 31 new locomo- 
tives in service in the first three 
months this year, of which 20 
were steam, and 11 were Diesel. 
New locomotives installed in the 
same period last year totaled 136, 
of which there were 19 steam, and 
117 Diesel. 





Civil Employes Abroad 


Guaranteed Jobs 

In an effort to hasten demobili- 
zation of military forces in oc- 
cupied areas, President Truman 
on April 12 issued an executive 
order ruling that former Federal 
employes now in the armed forces 
and about to be discharged would 
retain their reemployment bene- 
fits and their rights to their origi- 
nal positions if they accepted 
civilian service with the War or 
Navy Departments in the occu- 
pied zones. In this way the Presi- 
dent hopes, according to a dis- 
patch from Washington to the 
New York “Times,” that military 
personnel will be replaced by civ- 
ilion workers wherever possible 
and at the same time the United 
States will maintain its commit- 
ment to assume a portion of occu- 
pation service. 


Edmiston Quits St. Louis 
Fed. Res. to Be Ins. Official 


Announcement was made on 
April 16 by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis that Henry H. 
Edmiston, Vice-President, has re- 
signed effective May 1, to become 
Assistant Vice-President of the 
National Life Insurance Company, 
Montpelier, Vermont. He has been 


with the St. Louis Reserve Bank 
since the spring of 1941. Mr. Ed- 
miston received his A. B. degree 
at Missouri University in 1928, 
and his A. M. degree at Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, in 1929. 
After serving as an instructor at 
Yale he joined the staff of the 
U. S. Treasury Department, and 
subsequently served on the staff 
of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal System in Washington, 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 


‘Ended Apri! 13, 1946 Increased 245,000 Bhls. 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- | 


age gross crude oil production for the week ended April 13, 1946 was 


4.691.400 barrels, an increase of 245,000 barrels per day over the pre- | 


| 
| 
| 


ceding week, and was 71,400 barrels in excess of the daily average | 


figure of 4620,000 barrels estimated by the United States Bureau of 
Mines as the requirement for the month of April, 1946. The cur- 
rent figure, however, was 119,665 barrels per day below the produc- 
tion for the week ended April 14, 1945. Daily output for the four 
weeks ended April 13, 1946 averaged 4,498,250 barrels. The Insti- 
tute further reported as follows: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
justry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,636,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 13,351,000 
sarrels of gasoline; 1,985,000 barrels of kerosine; 5,265,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 8,608,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended April 13, 1946; and had in storage at the end of the week 
102,444,000 barrels of finished and unfinished gasoline; 10,409,000 
xarrels of kerosine; 30,047,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 37,862,000 
aarrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 


State 
Allow- 
ables 

Begin. 
Apr. 1 
367,000 367,000 
250,000 245,200 
800 ‘=e 


(FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


Actual Production 
Week Change 
Ended from 
Apr. 13, Previous 
1946 Week 
*+379,400 10,200 
7259,150 23,150 
+750 a 


4 Weeks 
Ended 
Apr. 13, 
1946 
370,150 
251,950 

750 


*B. of M. 
Calculated 
Requirements 
April 


Week 
Ended 
Apr. 14, 
1945 
378,300 
268,150 
950 


Oklahoma 
Mansas 
Nebraska 





82,000 
158,700 
495,000 
139,700 
372,000 
326,500 
480,700 


81,500 
149,950 
454,500 
131,300 
333,500 
300,650 
437,100 


90,000 
150,000 
489,500 
145,556 
378,100 
352,150 
565,250 


Panhandle Texas 
North Texas__- 
West Texas_- 

East Central Texas 
ast Teras........._ 
Southwest Texas- 
Coastal! Texas 


9,700 
45,000 
9,200 
44,800 
30,800 
50,700 





Total Texas 2,080,000 $1,816,819 2,054,600 ,888,500 2,170,550 





84,100 
290,100 


71,050 
295,000 


Yorth Louisiana_____ 
Coastal! Louisiana _-_ 


85,200 
286,800 





Total Louisiana 374,000 398,022 372,000 374,200 366,050 





77,900 + 77,450 
55,050 55,800 52,200 
1,100 1,050 300 
100 15 
209,850 187,250 
19,150 11,700 


Arkansas 80,550 
Missis ippi 
Alabama 
Florida 
Tilinois 
indiana 
Eastern 
(Not inel. 1., Ind., 
Ky.) 61,900 
Kentucky j , 29,500 
Michigan 46,000 
Wyoming 92,000 
Uontana 21,000 
Solorado 22,000 
New Mexico 99,000 


78,000 
53,000 
800 


81,526 


197,000 
14,000 


66,100 
30,600 
49,250 
113,400 
20,050 
25,200 
95,800 


65,000 65,650 
31,900 22,950 
46,700 53,400 
109,450 106,350 
20,100 19,750 
23,600 9,550 


106,000 95,700 104,800 





Tot. East 
-alifornia 


of Calif. 3,786,000 


834,000 


3,833,900 
857,500 


,641,400 
856,850 


3,898,465 


$830,000 912,600 





Total United States 4,620,000 245,000 4,498,250 4,811,065 


. 

“These are Bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic crude 
all (after deductions of condensate and natural gas derivatives) based upon certain 
rem ise outlined in its detailed forecast for the month of April. As requirements 
2 ‘upplied either from stocks or 
rom crude oil inventories must be deducted from the Bureau’s estimated requirements 
To determine the amount of new crude to be produced. In some afeas the weekly 
estimates do, however, include small but indeterminate amounts of condensate which 
*s mixed with crude oil in the field. 

*Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week enced 7:00 a.m., April 10, 1946. 

This is the net basic allowable as of April 1 calculated on a 30-day basis and 
ncludes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
hose fields which were exempted entirely the entire state was ordered shut down 
or six d ys, mo definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shit duwn as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
pci leases, a total equivalent to six days shutdown time during the calendar month. 

sSRecommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


4,691,400 


lay be 


SRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION 
AND UNFINIS'IIED GASOLINE, KEROSINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL 
AND RESIDUAL OIL, WEEK ENDED APRIL 13, 1946 
‘Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 

Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 





Civil Engineering Construction Totals 
$154,743,000 for Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
ported to “Engineering News-Record.” 
Nov. 12, 1942 weekly volume which reached $304,000,000. 
ume is also 30% 
sponding week of last year and 10% above the previous four-week 
moving average. The report issued on April 18, added: 

Private construction this week, $104,944,000, highest since March 
30, 1930, is 32% above last week and 1,612% above the week last 
year. Public construction, $49,799,000 is 28% above last week and 
210% greater than the week last year. State and municipal construc- 
tion, $32,077,000, 28% above iast week, is also 955% above the 1945 
week. Federal construction, $17,722,000 is 28% above last week and 
26% above the week last year. 

Total engineering construction for the 16-week period of 1946 
records a cumulative total of $1,384,879,000, which is 184% above the 
total for a like period of 1945. On a cumulative basis, private con- 
struction in 1946 totals $918,013,000, which is 502% above that for 
1945. Public construction, $466,866,000, is 39% greater than the 
cumulative total for the corresponding period of 1945, whereas state 
and municipal construction, $314,361,000 to date, is 457% above 1945. 
Federal construction, $152,505,000, dropped 45% below the 16-week 
total of 1945. 

Civil engineering construction volume for the current week, 
week and the 1945 week are: 

Apr. 18, °46 
$154,743,000 

104,944,000 

49,799,000 


last 


Apr. 11, °46 
$118,860,000 
79,809,000 
39,051,000 


Apr. 19, °45 
$22,181,000 
6,131,000 
16,050,000 


Total U.S. Construction_-_ 
Private Construction 
Public Construction 
State & Municipal 32,077,000 25,168,000 3,040,000 
Federal 17,722,000 13,883 C00 13,010,000 


In the classified construction groups, five of the nine classes 
recorded gains this week over the previous week as follows: sewers, 
streets and roads, earthwork and drainage, commercial buildings and 
unclassified construction. Eight of the nine classes recorded gains 
this week over the 1945 week as follows: sewerage, bridges, high- 
ways, earthwork and drainage, industrial buildings, commercial build- 
ings and public buildings. 

New Capital 

New capital for construction purposes this week totals $23,253,- 
000, and is made up of $18,153,000 in state and municipal bond sales 
and $5,100,000 in corporate security issues. New capital for the 16- 
week period of 1946 totals $423,908,000, 56% greater than the 
$272,249,000 reported for the corresponding period of 1945. 





Stee! Operations at 73.6% of Capacity—Fuel 
Shortage May Bring Sharp Reduction Soon 


“By the end of next week the coal mine stoppage will have 
cost the country more than 1,000,000 tons of steel ingots and in terms 
of finished steel products about 700,000 net tons, and before the 
strike is settled, the ingot loss may exceed 2,000,000 tons,” “The Iron 
Age,” national metalworking paper, states in its issue of today 
(April 25), further going on to say: 

“Considering the 7,500,000 tons® 
of steel ingots lost because of the; out the country are finding it im- 
steel strike earlier this year, and| possible to obtain various types of 





ithe 1,000,000 tons which will be| steel products in order to round 


from new production, contemplated withdrawals | 
‘the full year of 1939. 

,continue to operate at high levels 
| be forced to cut production by as} 


OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED | 


| operating at new lows in the Chi- 
|'cago and Pittsburgh districts. The | 


estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a | 


Bureau of Mines basis 
§Gasoline tFinish’d 
Produc’n end {Stocks 
at Ref. Unfin. of & Dist. 
Inc. Nat. Gasoline Kero- Fuel 
Blended Stocks sine Oil Oil 


1,749 22,982 4,814 9,980 ,273 





% Daily Crude Runs 

Refin'g to Stills 

Capac. Daily % Op- 
District Report’'g Av. erated 


Coast a 99.5 733 92.7 


Gas Oil of 


a) 
istrict No ti 
District No 2- 
tnd., Til., Ky._- 
Dkia.., Kan. Mo 
‘inland Texas . 59.8 225 
Texas Gulf Coast____ 89.3 1.144 
~Ouisiana Gulf Coast_ 96.8 316 
No. La & Arkansas__ 55.9 51 


Rocky Mcuntain— 
District No 3- 17.1 14 1,107.7 42 114 15 38 43 
District No 4 ‘. 114 71.7 361 2,382 111 380 609 
758 78.4 1,860 15,308 474 6,524 ,218 


76.8 101 
81.2 5¢ 
87.2 743 
78.3 381 


69.2 323 
112.0 i61 
86.7 2,583 
81.2 222 
68.2 843 
92.5 3,209 
121.5 652 
40.5 126 


2,843 205 433 
1,221 35 71 
23,600 437 2,621 
9,357 436 1.570 ,086 
3,041 328 324 738 
15,782 ,638 5,171 4,026 
3,964 659 1,456 1,066 
1,850 257 479 257 


210 
227 


3,109 


Califurnia 





Total U.S R wth 
basis Apr. 13, 1946 

Tota) U.S RB ~ 34 
basis Apr. 6, 1946_ 

U.S. B. ot M basis 
Apr. 14, 1945 


4,636 13,351 *102,444 10,409 ,862 


4,533 13,718 104,226 10,134 ,289 


4,813 14,686 
tocks of 8,800,000 barrels. 
of 11,928,000 barrels. Stocks at refineries, at 
pipe lines. SNot including 1,985,000 barrels of kerosine, 5,265,000 
gis oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,608,000 barrels of residual fuel oil 
during the week ended April 13, 1946, which compares with 1,946,000 barrels, 
barres and 8,401,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 
barrel: 
1045. 


495,777 7,645 


41,228 
Inc'udes unfinished gasoline 
stocks 
ransit and in 
Jarrels of 
roduced 
5,060,000 
1,591,000 
nuded April 14 


tIncludes unfinished 
bulk terminals, in 


gascline 


tStks. of tStks. | 


Resid. | 
Fuel | 





| 
| 


5,063,000 barrels and 8,875,600 barrels, respectively, in the week | to blast furnace shutdowns. 


irretrievably lost by the end of | out their own production program. 
next week because of the coal| Unless some means is found t 
strike, this 8,500,000 tons of raw | take care of these small consum- 
steel represents the disappearance | ers, wholesale shutdowns and cur- 
of approximately 5,900,000 tons of | tailments will result. Large users 
finished steel—the total shipments | of steel are in for a series of head- 
to the automotive industry during | aches within the next few weeks 
because many of their sources of 
steel supply will be curtailing op- 
erations and shipments. 

“The discussions between the 
OPA and the Steel Industry Ad- 
visory Committee over the ade- 
The United States| quacy of the 4% price rise on 
Steel Corp., which began to re-| alloy steel will soon bear fruit. 
duce activity early this month,| Around May 2 the OPA is expect- 
will by the end of this week be| ed to revise the increase on alloy 
steel from 4% to 8.2%. Many 
steel firms have not billed their 
customers on the 4% _ increase 
basis, but have notified them that 
when the price question is finally 
settled, additional billings to com- 
pensate for the price increase will 
be made. 

“It is certain that at the end 

the 90-day period from the 
time steel prices were increased, 
the steel industry will require 
further action from OPA on the 
steel price structure. It may be 
that the unbalances claimed by 
the industry will be straightened 
out by a revision in steel price ex- 
tras. 

“The strike, wage and price, sit- 
uation in the nonferrous indus- 
tries is very similar to that of the 
steel industry some three months 
ago, with the establishment of 
fact-finding boards to study the 
wage and price structure of cop- 
per mines and smelters. Price in- 
creases have now been granted 
to the brass mills, and all but one 
major wage adjustment have been 
settled in the industry. Other 
stoppages in the lead and zinc 
through-| mines are awaiting the establish- 


“While some steel companies 
this week, by the end of next 


week at least two large firms will 


much as 50%. 


gamble which many companies 
took that the coal strike would be 
short-lived has been definitely | 
lost. 

“Indications this week are thai 
the coal strike will run well into 
May. Governmental plans for end- 
ing the tieup, so far have no sub-| of 
stance, and the controversy has 
settled down to the usual coat dis- 
pute pattern—a waiting game. 
In past bouts with the coal oper- 
ators, Mr. Lewis has held out for 
his demands without budging an 
inch, desvite the drastic effects 
of the coal shutdown. 

“There is more than 50-50 
chance that the steel industry will 
become paralyzed and reduced to 
an insignificant operating level 
before the coal situation is cleared 
up. Several companies in the 
East and in some other parts of 
the country will be able to oper- 
ate on cold pig iron and scrap 
charges, but even these firms 
will be hampered due to the 
growing scarcity of pig iron due 





“Many small plants 


| 


| 


| States totals $154,743,000 for the week ending April 18, 1946 as re-| 
This is the highest since the | 
This vol- | 
above the previous week, 598% above the corre- | 





ment of a pattern in the copper 
and brass industry.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Monday of this week 
announced that telegraphic re- 
ports which it had received indi- 
cated that the operating rate of 
steel companies having 94% of 
the steel canacity of the industry 
will be 73.6% of capacity for the 
week beginning April 22, com- 
pared with 77.4% one week ago, 
88.5% one month ago and 93.2% 
one year ago. This represents a 
decrease of 3.8 points or 4.9% 
from the preceding week. The 
operating rate for the week begin-~ 
ning April 22 is equivalent to l,- 
297.100 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1,364,100 
tons one week ago, 1,559,700 tons 
one month ago, and 1,707,100 tons 
one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its 
summary of the iron and steel 
markets, on April 22 stated in 
part as follows: 

“With the soft coal strike now 
entering its fourth week and few 
signs of immediate settlement, in- 
dications point to loss of about a 
million tons of steel this month, 
and should the strike continue 
into May the reduction in output 
will be much more drastic. 


“Various large producers who 
have been able to maintain fair 
production so far are on the point 
of sharply curtailing and those 
already seriously affected will 
make further reduction within a 
week or so. The sharper the de- 
cline in general the longer it will 
take mills to regain normal stride 
after the coal dispute has been 
settled. 


““Meanwhile, steel and iron con- 
sumers are being increasingly af- 
fected. Various foundries report 
that coke is becoming more of a 
factor than pig iron and some 
nonintegrated producers are con- 
fronted by greater scarcity of fuel 
than of iron. However, there is 
little easing of pressure in any 
quarter. 

“In finished steel, production of 
sheets and strip is being affected 
after having held up better than 
most other major lines. Pro- 
ducers operating on a quarterly 
basis again have postponed setting 
up quotas for third quarter, with 
little likelihood that action will 
be taken before some time in 


| May. 


“The situation in bars is in- 
creasingly tighter, in both hot~ 
rolled and cold-drawn. Only in 
large rounds and flats can ton- 


nage be had before fourth quar- 
ter and in smaller sizes most sell- 
ers are out of the market for the 
entire 

“Tin plate producers are feeling 
the effect of steel shortage but are 
pressing for all the tonnage they 
can produce, to provide material 

for the seasonal food 
It seems likely the ton- 
nage earmarked for export dur- 
ing second quarter will be pushed 
into third quarter. 

“Tightness in pig iron is increas- 
ing as supply of coke for blast 
furnaces becomes more problem- 
atical, Every effort is being made 
to distribute production to best 
advantage and foundries have not 
suffered so far, but inventories 
are being depleted and castings 
production must inevitably be 
curtailed if coal mining is not re- 
sumed soon. 

“Scrap scarcity continues as 
great as ever and demand is un- 
abated. Steel mills, though not 
producing as much steel as usual 
nevertheless require more scrap 
to eke out shortened pig iron sup- 
ply for open hearths. Consumers 
of cast scrap are paying as much 


year. 


for cans 


packs. 


| as $12 per ton freight to move 


material from remote areas, so 
great is need.” 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on April 
17 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended March 30, continuing | 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- | 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these fig- 
ures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members | 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended March 30 (in| 
round-lot transactions) totaled 2,397,448 shares, which amount was | 
16.13% of the total transactions on the Exchange of 7,430,600 shares. | 
This compares with member trading during the week ended March | 
23 of 2,413,088 shares, or 17.24% of the total trading of 6,999,770 | 
shares, 

On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the | 




































































market and continued strong demand from Eastern order buyers. 
Prices for oats, in increasingly short market supply, rose about 1%. 
“Higher average prices for fresh and canned fruits and vege- 


tables were primarily responsible for the 0.2% rise in the group index | 


for foods. In addition dressed poultry prices increased on holiday 
buying, and rye flour quotations rose with declining market supplies. 

“Other Commodities—Average prices for all commodities other 
than farm products and foods rose 0.4% during the week, continuing 
the accelerated rise of recent months. The group index for these 
commodities was 0.9% above a month ago and 3.3% above the cor- 
responding week of 1945. Prices for cotton fabrics continued to 
advance to higher ceilings granted earlier and cotton yarn quota- 
tions rose nearly 2% with revised ceilings. Men’s top-coats were 
higher with increased ceilings. Further price advances were reported 
for crude petroleum, bringing prices to new ceilings recently granted. 
Quotations for bolts, rivets and screws rose approximately 17%, fol- 
lowing OPA ceiling adjustments to cover cost increases which 
occurred prior to 1946. Southern pine lumber prices continued to 
advance fractionally with further adjustments to higher ceilings. 

















the wholesale price index of the Bureau rose to 109.3% of the 1926 


prices were reported for some foreign wools as poorer srades came 








Os 

reek ‘ . of the , 4 

week ended March 30 amounted to 648,620 shares, vd 12 gs eek | Quotations for quebracho extract rose about 12% with OPA approval 

total volume on that Exchange of 2,504,250 shares. uring the wee Mast times ward k , aitiuawena? * aed f 

- di eae ‘count of Curb members of 507,650 to reflec igher wor market prices. Manufacturers’ prices for 
ended March 23, trading for the accou we" | mechanical refrigerators were reported at levels slightly higher than 
shares was 13.46% of the total trading of 2,219,875 shares. prewar.” 

Wvtal Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock The Labor Department included the following notation in its 

Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) report: 
hs mane carter iret CR $ The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale price data, for the most 
vs pg wreath “ a" f part, represent prices in primary markets. In general, the prices are 
tOther sales____--_ 7,190.210 _those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those prevail- 
, pee | ing on commodity exchanges. The weekly index is calculated from 
Total sales 7,430,6 y: FPR ° ° ° : : 

@. heund- ket Geamenclions for Acecunt of tanmbere, one-day-a-week prices. It is designed os ee a bate Boo 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot week changes and should not be compared directly wi e monthly 
Dealers and Specialists: index. 

. in stocks in which The following tables show (1) indexes for the past three weeks, 
Total purchases adi 786.870 for March 16, 1946 and April 14, 1945 and (2) percentage changes in 
Short sales___.._.____-___ 155.200 subgroup indexes from April 6, 1946 to April 13, 1946. 
tOthter sales__-...---..----—_-----_-.—--. 612,860 
I os we CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES BY COMMODITY GROUPS 
Total sales__ - 768,060 10.46 FOR THE WEEK ENDED APRIL 13, 1946 
¥. Other transactions initiated on the floor— Percentage changes to 
Fee iste ccitmainicenteddetmmteiin 117,770 April 13, 1946, from—- 
Short sales_...._....-.-----.----------- 8,500 4-13 46. 3-30 32416 - 4-16 €6 3-16 4-14 
tOther sales____ -—---- 121,380 Commodity group— 1946 1946 1946 1946 1945 1946 1946 1945 
acaae's All commodities____________--- 109.3 109.1 108.7 108.4 105.5 +02 +08 +3.6 
Total sales... 129,280 1.67 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— Farm products__...___._________ 135.1 135.2 133.3 133.1 1289 —O1 +15 +48 
Total purchases___-_--~-----_-----------—. 283,170 REESE Chane sik 109.9 109.7 109.5 109.5 105.5 +02 +04 +4.2 
Short sales _- ~------------------ 25,150 | Hides and leather products__.. 1203 120.1 120.1 120.1 1183 +02 +02 +1.7 
tOther sales_-_____________--___________-. 286,548 | Textile products____________--_ 105.0 104.5 1043 1019 99.1 +05 +30 +6.0 
means 3 5 - | Fuel and lighting materials____ 86.5 85.5 85.4 85.4 84.0 +12 +13 +3.0 
Total sales__ 211,698 4.00 | Metal and metal products_______ 108.2 108.0 107.9 107.7 1043 +02 +05 +3.7 
4. Total— f- Building materials____.____._--- 124.0 124.0 123.6 123.3 1170 0 +06 +60 
Total purchases__ -— -—: 1,187,810 | Chemicals and allied products__ 96.1 96.0 96.0 96.0 949 +01 +01 +13 
GREG BOR... nag cece ceweceeseetonewe 188,850 | Housefurnishings goods_________ 108.7 108.7 108.5 108.4 106.2 0 +0.3 +2.4 
tOther sales_---______--__-___--____.____. 1,020,788 Miscellaneous commodities______ 95.4 95.4 95.4 95.4 94.6 0 0 +0.8 
eneremnss . i? fede 122.8 122.2 121.1 121.0 117.3 +05 +15 +47 
Total sales__ ow 1,209,638 16.13 | Semi-manufactured articles_____ 100.8 100.6 100.5 99.7 948 +02 +1.1 + 6.3 
5 ‘ + 2 + 2 7 
Tetal Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New Yerk Curb Exchange and Stock Manufactured products --_-____ 104.8 104.6 104.5 1043 102.0 +0.2 0.5 2.7 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) All commodities other than farm i ft i‘ 
WEEK ENDE PROGUCS 6 penne neseeoee 103.7 103.4 103.3 103.0 1004 +03 +0.7 +3.3 
D MARCH 30, 1946 All commodities other than farm , eae 
Total for Week t% products and foods___..-~-~-~ 102.8 102.4 102.3 101.9 99.5 04 +09 +3.3 

G, Tyeed Bount-ist Sales: ‘i PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
Short sales____---____- A —. — 36,800 APRIL 6, 1946 TO APRIL 13, 1946 
2Other sales_......_.. oom 2,467,900 , . 

Crttntuntigtipiaibies Increases 
Ce —_ 2,504,250 Petroleum and products____-----_--- SE, 7 IEEE, tibnertisenivesicataipenene «+ atinns decid 0.2 

® Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: ethen enone, 4 - ce ne my st eee ws ‘. 0.2 

1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 'Pruits and vegetables_._____________ 0.7 Livestock and poultry_- lean — 
they are registerea— Cee fo cen ee eee x... iiaietiine to 0.1 
Total purchases_-__- —— 224,545 Iron and steel____- 7 onanvan=s OCS Meats igemen 0.1 
Short sales_....--.--_.__ 22,275 Cement . ra nies - _....--. 0.2 Other building materials____~-~~- 0.1 
Ee een 182,210 
inocu Decreases 
Ces ae ee 204,485 8.57 | Other farm products...............-t%. G2 Gthey food..._... sciectiens toendihensas toi) , 
3. Other transactions initiated on the floor— | 
pO ee ee ae 37,300 a oiaia . 7 - ‘ 
IT fivoicrinistesiineghbbintinnetibimatnineiiaebadints 1,500 f r 
ie ARO ET 38/900 ‘National Fertilizer Association Gommodily Price 
NE oo isineesctepsinstntnitaninietb dh bhi ts ee 40,400 1.55 | H t Ri 
8. Other transactions initiated off the floor— | Index Continues 0 ise 
a ac 58,365 | ° , my 1 . 
SRO URINE | Dees Care 9,250 The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by the 
SO th OF 60108 enone eae 74,275 National Fertilizer Association, and made public on April 22, was 
NS 83.525 2.83 fractionally higher in the week of April 20, 1946 when it rose to 145.9 
4. Total— from 145.8 in the preceding week. This was the seventh consecutive 
— ees -~----------------------- — ny 'week that the index had risen, each week reaching a new high level 
ta eee SCNT, 205 eat: oki sae |for the index A month ago the index stood at 144.4, and a year ago 
eines dct | at 104.3, all based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The Association's 
Total sales____--___-______ 328,410 2.95 |report continued as follows: 
©. One-tat Tenpeeemone, for Account of Specialists— i Three of the composite groups of the index advanced and the 
AN MI WN Ricca teh thecctrntrlemeinbordens ica eect } nay Seagene “ te or ] 
§Customers’ other sales_...ttmn.e......... __ - 112.634 |remaining groups were unchanged. The farm products group show ed 
aitlealatalclde a smali gain lifting the index to a new high peak. The cotton sub- 
Total purchases_.- 112,634 group resumed its upward trend and reached another new high point, 
Total sales -. —«:110,279 after registering a decline in the preceding week. The grain index 


*The term ‘‘members”’ includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 


tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
eompared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 


tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission's 
eules are included with ‘‘other sales.’’ 


§Sales marked “‘short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 


Wholesale Prices Rose 0.2% in Week Ended 
April 13, Labor Department Reports 


“Higher prices for non-agricultural commodities were largely 
responsible for a rise of 0.2% in average primary market prices dur- 
ing the week ended April 13, 1946,” said the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, U. S. Department of Labor on April 18, its advices adding that 





average. This was 0.8% above mid-March 1946 and 3.6% above a 
year ago, it was noted by the Bureau, which likewise reported: 


“Farm Products and Foods — Primary market prices for farm 
products averaged fractionally lower during the week. Prices de- 
clined-for lower grades of eggs. Average prices for lemons dropped 
with an increased proportion of smaller sizes on the market and old 
crop potatoes moved lower in most markets. Quotations for hay 
were down on light demand as pasturage improved. Slightly lower 


on the market. Potatoes in Eastern markets, and onions. sold at 
higher prices during the week reflecting new crop shipments, and 
apple quotations were fractionally higher. Cotton prices continued | 
to advance. Sheep quotations rose reflecting short supplies on the 





showed a small rise because of higher prices for rye. The livestock 
index was higher with advances in the prices for eggs and fluid milk 
more than offsetting lower prices for lambs. The food index ad- 
vanced fractionally. The textile index advanced slightly, registering 
a new hish point. The rise was due principally to higher yarn 
prices. White lead prices advanced but the rise was not sufficient to 
change the index of the building material group. 

During the week six price series in the index advanced and two 
declined; in the preceding week six advanced and one declined; in 
the second preceding week nine advanced and two declined. 

WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939—100* 





% Latest el —— = 
; Week Wee go go 
Secavan oe Group Apr. 20, Apr.13, Mar. 23, Apr. 21, 
Total Index 1946 1946 1946 1945 
25.3 Foods. = 144.3 144.0 144.0 141.9 
Pate end Olls,....<nanGipewonnons= “it 147.4 147.4 147.4 145.3 
5 5 | ae ene 163.1 163.1 163.1 163.1 
23.0 po Re a ee 175.7 175.1 173.2 166.5 
I a scinicnsicintnepinianetn tt aAihlicetaneesieiiioine 264.2 263.8 254.1 211.4 
III. sasch, cniinnumedecsasdibihadiabennibdlapaiens 173.9 173.8 173.3 163.5 
INDIE ck cadence maltinnatepmancaabendaiieds 162.2 161.5 160.5 160.1 
17.3 Feat co anita tntiniennnanes sate ntenseg iadgetigaiele 131.7 131.7 126.5 130.4 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities__._...__ oe 133.9 133.9 134.3 133.7 
8.2 ce Maes -. 167.1 166.9 165.4 156.6 
7.3 | SES. eS ae ee ead 117.2 117.2 117.1 104.7 
6.1 Bullding materials... ss 167.8 167.8 167.8 154.4 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs....._.............. 127.5 127.5 127.2 125.4 
3 Pertilizer materiais.__..._........... 118.2 118.2 118.2 118.3 
3 6 Re EE SR 119.8 119.8 119.8 119.9 
3 a ER Pier ean are 105.3 105.3 105.3 104.8 
100.0 All groups combined___.._________. 145.9 145.8 144.4 140.3 
Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: April 20, 1946, 113.7; April 13, 1946, 113.6; and 
April 21, 1945, 109.3. 


Senate Opens Debate - 
On British Loan 


The second day of debate Apri’ 
18 on the Senate floor over legis- 
lation to approve the $3,;750,000,- 
000 loan to Great Britain openec 
with a proposal by Senator Wil- 
liam A. Stanf.ll (R.-Ky.) that 
with the granting of the loan, in- 
terest on veierans’ loans made by 
the Government be reduced to th« 
2% which the Br.tish will be ex- 
pected to pay on their borrowings 
after 1951. Senator Stanfill de- 
clared his intention of supporting 
the legislation to extend the credit 
to Britain because “it is an invest- 
ment in reace and presperity.’ 
Asserting that “we can no more 
survive another economic - wai 
than we can another atomic war,’ 
Senator Stanfill went on to say 
according to Associated Press 
Washington advices, that he 
thought the “democracies of the 
world ought to stand together, al- 
though I want no military alli- 
ance.” 

Summing up his viewpoint 
Senator Stanfill said he felt that 
the lifting of trade restrictions 
which the British promised if the 
loan goes through holds the only 
prospect of peaceful world trade 
in the future. 

Without the loan, he said 
“there can be no hope of creating 
conditions under which the na- 
tions of the world can trade to- 
gether in peace. I believe Amer- 
ican business will reap dividend: 


by getting free access to thes 
markets.” 
Senator Barkley of Kentucky 


Democratic leader, in opening de 
bate on the proposed loan c 
April 17. stated it as his opinie 
that it was “an economic neces 
sity in our own best interests.” 

“This is not a matter of cha: 
ity,’ he said. “It is an effort ‘ 
bring economic stability to tr 
world.” The majority leader fre 
quently used the term “line « 
credit” rather than “loan” in re 
ferring to the proposed transac 
tion. Administration leaders ar 
optimist:c of eventual passage c 
the measure in the Senate by 
margin of 12 to 18 votes. 


NYSE 


Gdd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchang 
Commission made public on Apri 
17, a summary for the week end 
ed April 6 of complete figure 
showing the daily volume of stoc) 
transactions for odd-lot accoun 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figure: 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commission 
by the odd-lot dealers and spe- 
cialists. ; 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 
AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended April 6, 1946 
Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— 

















Total 
(Customers’ purchases) Per Week 
Number of orders 39,329 
Number of shares 1,165,554 
Dollar value $51,765,771 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Numb?r of Orders: 
Curtomers’ short sales 90 
*Customers’ other sates 39,416 
Curtomer’’ total sales__ 39,506 
Number of Shares: 
Crstomers’ short sales 2,718 
*Customers’ other sales 1,083,448 
Customers’ total sales__ 1,086,166 
Doll-r v2!uve $46,769,261 
Round-Lot Sles by Dealer: 
Numb>r of Shares 
Short sale 90 
+Other sales 240,000 
Tot-l sates 240,090 
Round-lLot Purchases by Dealer 
Number of share 23,000 
Sale mpt”’ are re- 


: marked ‘‘short exe 
pori “other , 
+s ffzet. cl ymers’ odd-! rders 


and saie 1guidate lor posit which 





Lis lees und t are re with 
“other sales.” 
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Weekly Coal and Goke Production Statistics 


The total production of soft coal in the week ended April 13, 
1946, as estimated by the United States Bureau of Mines, was 650,000 
net tons, a decrease of 200,000 tons, or 23.5% from the preceding 
week. In the corresponding week of 1945, output amounted to 10,- 
225,000 tons. For the calendar year to April 13, 1946, production of 
bituminous coal and lignite amounted to 162,439,000 net tons, a de- 
crease of 5.3% when compared with the 171,536,000 tons produced in 
the period from Jan. 1 to April 14, 1945. 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended 
April 13, 1946, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 1,339,000 
tons, an increase of 278,000 tons, or 26.2%, over the preceding week. 
When compared with the corresponding week of 1945 there was an 
increase of 93,000 tons, or 7.5%. The calendar year to date shows an 
increase of 9.3% when compared with the corresponding period of 
1945. 

The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended April 13, 1946, 
showed a decrease. of 11,200 tons when compared with the output for 
the week ended April 6, 1946; and was 61,900 tons less than for the 
corresponding week of 1945. 

Steady depletion of bituminous coal stocks held by consumers 
and increasing appeals for emergency stocks held under government 
order was disclosed on April 18 by J. A. Krug, Solid Fuels Adminis- 
trator, who declared that since the beginning of the mine strike on 
April 1, approximately 28,000,000 tons of potential coal production 
had been lost. ; ; 

More than 4,200 soft coal mines in the United States are idle 
because of the strike. Negotiations for a new working agreement 
between the United Mine Workers of America and the operators 
which began in Washington on March 12 collapsed when John L. 
Lewis, President of the mine union walked out on the wage con- 
ference. i ; 

The rate of soft coal production for the four weeks preceding 
the strike was in excess of 13,000,000 tons per week. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
(In Net Tons) 
Week Ended 
Apr. 14, 
1946 
850,000 
170,000 


—Jan. 1 to Date—— 
Apr. 13, Apr. 14, Apr. 17, 
1945 1946 1945 
10,225,000 162,939,000 171,536,000 
1,704,000 1,865,000 1,932,000 


S$Apr. 6, 
1946 


tApr. 13, 

Bituminous coal & lignite— 
Total, including mine fuel 650,000 
Daily average- iit 108,000 
*Subject to current adjustment. 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 


(In Net Tons) 
Week Ended Calendar Year to Date = 
§Apr. 6, Apr. 14, Apr. 13, Apr. 14, Apr. 17, 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1937 
17,662,000 16,160,000 16,526,000 


1,061,000 1,246,000 5 : 
1,019,000 1,196,000 16,955,000 15,514,000 15,700,605 





yApr. 13, 
1946 
1,339,000 
1,285,000 


Penn. Anthracite— 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 
+Commercial produc. 

Beehive coke— ? 
United States total_ 6,600 17,800 68,500 1,206,860 1,632,600 

“Includes washery and dredge ccal and coal shipped by truck from 
operations. +Excludes colliery coal. Subject to revision. §Revised. 
ESLIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river 
ehipments and are subject to — on < owe of ——. ps A ee from 
: Ys final annual returns fro . 
district and State sources or of a 
Mar. 30, 1946 
447,000 
6,000 
91,000 
172,000 
1,060 
1,537,000 
622,000 
44,000 
137,000 
1,147,000 
445,000 
62,000 
4,000 
74,000 
34,000 
34,000 
824,000 
3,347,000 
150,000 
4,000 
141,000 
393,000 
26,000 
2,198,000 
1,115,000 


1,086,800 
authorized 








Apr. 7, 1945 
122,000 
6,000 
67,000 
105,000 

a 


« ale— Apr. 6, 1946 


, _ 


Arkausas and Oklahoma 
Colvrado 

Georgia and North Carolina 
Diinois 

Indiana 


,126,000 
233,000 
26,000 
126,000 
472,000 
289,000 
26,000 
2,000 
70,000 
21,000 
28,000 
456,000 
,720,000 
46,000 | 
2,000 
105,006 
215,000 
27,000 
,462,000 
850,000 


Kansas and Missouri.__.__-.~---- ae 
Kentucky—Eastern 
Kentucky—Western_..____----~--. 
Maryland 

Michigan 

Montana (bitum. & lignite) 


ET aJ AVAILABLE 


Pennsylvania (bituminous) 
Tennessee 

Texas (bituminous & lignite) 

ST, SEE Sage eo ai 
a ati —_ 
¢ West Virginia—Southern____-__ _ 
¢West Virginia—Northern 








215,000 114,000 
AE a 


§Other Western States 


Total bituminous & lignite 850,000 13,270,900 7,716,000 | 


¢Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; 
anc on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. Rest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grent, Mineral, and Tucker counties. §Includes Arizona 
anc Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


Non-Ferrous Metals—Upward Revision of 
Ceiling Prices Likely to Lift Guiput 


“EB, & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of April 18, | 
stated: “Authorities in Washington are becoming increasingly aware 
of the need for speedy action to end work stoppages in non-ferrous 
metal mines, mills, smelters, and refineries, and this has opened up 
the subject of price relief in copper, lead, and zinc along the lines 
incorporated in a bill presented earlier in the year by Senator Mc- 
Farland, OPA, it was believed in® 
market circles, may act on a sim- | Institute in “The Commercial and 
ilar plan even before the meas- | Financial Chronicle” of April 18, 
ure comes up for debate. Indus-|for further details—Ed.] Work 
try leaders have maintained all|stoppages accounted for the se- 
slong that higher ceiling prices,| vere decline. The supply situa- 
plus subsidies to marginal pro-|tion has shown further deteriora- 

tion, with wire mills unable to 


ducers, are necessary to bring out 

volume production to cope with | obtain needed shapes in quantity 

the present situation.” The pub-|to maintain production. 

lication further went on to say in | Further specific price relief to 
lbrass mills is expected, which 


part as follows: 
may hasten the end of strikes at 











Copper 
The March copper satistics re-|fabricating plants. 
Prices obtained for copper in 


vealed that production of refined 
in this country dropped to 20,139 | the foreign market last week were 
i irregular, owing chiefly to the 


tons, with deliveries down to we Shir yer nag Pp an le ie 
f his compares wit ac at some fair s sold | 
eee ae DES tes for delivery to points that took | 


production of 49,923 tons and de- hee ong 
iveries of 86.998 tons in Febru-|somewhat lower freight c arges. | 
_—— 2 The undertone remains firm. 


ary. [See report of the Copper 











te 


Lead 

CPA has asked producers to 
ration available supplies of lead 
because of the state of emergency 
that exists in the industry. The 
stockpile of lead, which stood at 
41,219 tons at the end of March, 
has been declared frozen. Those 
best qualified to pass on the lead 
situation maintain that a higher 
ceiling price is necessary to stim- 
ulate production .once the strikes 
have been settled. Higher sub- 
sidy payments alone will not 
bring out the metal to meet heavy 
demands of consumers, it is 
claimed. 

Sales of lead during the last 
week totaled 3,431 tons, against 
5,380 tons in the previous week. 


Zine 


Stocks of slab zinc owned by | 


the RFC at 
amounted to 257,932 tons, of 
which 149,119 tons was High 
Grade, 7,879 tons Special High 
Grade, 5,588 tons Intermediate, 
16,736 tons Brass Special, and 
78,610 tons Prime Western. 

Prime Western and _ Special 
High Grede are being sold about 
as rapidly as these grades become 
available, indicating that galvan- 
izers and die-casters are operat- 
ing at a high rate. 

Chrome Ore 

Offerings of refractory grades 
of chrome ore have been increas- 
ing and prices have been easier. 
Recently, a shipment of 5,500 tons 
of refractory ore left the Philip- 
pines consigned to Baltimore. 
This ore was taken from a stock- 
pile at the Masinloc mine left by 
the Japanese. Demand for metal- 
lurgical ore remains relatively 
active, owing to expected gains 
in consumption of special alloys. 


the end of March 


Platinum 


A strong situation in refined 
platinum outside of the United 
States has tightened the market 
here and led to widespread spec- 
ulation on whether OPA intends 
either to abolish ceiling prices or 
revise them upward to bring quo- 
tations approximately in line with 
those prevailing abroad. Foreign 
buyers have been bidding for 
platinum at prices ranging from 
$45 to $50 an ounce troy. There 
is a possibility that at least some 
of the demand abroad represents 
hedging against weak currencies. 

Aluminum 

The British Ministry of Supply 
has purchased 215,000 tons of 
aluminum from Canada for ship- 
ment in 1946 and in 1947, accord- 
ing to an announcement in Lon- 
don. The terms of sale were not 
divulged. However, it was also 
announced that the official de- 
livered price to the British con- 
sumer was reduced from £85 per 
long ton to £67. The lower price 
is equivalent to 12.05c., United 
States currency. 

Production of 


aluminum in 


|Canada increased substantially in 
ithe war years to meet heavy de- 


DAILY PRICES OF METALS 

—Electrolytic Copper— 

Dom. Refy. Exp. Refy. 
7 12.020 
12.275 
12.175 
12.000 
12.175 
12.175 


Average 12.137 


Straits Tin, - 
New York 


52.060 


mands for the metal from the 
United States. New facilities to 
raise Canada’s output were made 
possible by advances of $68,500,- 
000 by the United States Govern- 
ment to the Canadian producer. 
The aluminum Co. of Canada ob- 
tained orders in 1941 and 1942 to 
supply 500,000 tons of aluminum 
to this country. 
Tin 

Rehabilitation of tin properties 
in Malaya will be hastened if 
an offer to render financial 
assistance at low interest through 
the Malayan Government is 
accepted, London advices state. 
The Malayan Chamber of Mines 
is expected to agree to the terms, 
details of which have not been 
released. 

The second-quarter quota for 
tin that processors may consume 
is approximately the same as that 
established in the first quarter, 
CPA announced recently. Strikes 
curtailed consumption of tin in 
some industries in the Jan.-March 
period, but consumers will be 
permitted to use metal carried 
over, which should raise actual 
consumption in the second quar- 
ter to a higher level than in the 
preceding three-months’ period. 

Straits quality tin for shipment 
was as follows: 

April 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
April 52.000 
Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
51.125¢c. per pound. 

Quicksilver 

Though the market was quot- 
able last week at $102 to $105 
per flask, or $1 lower than in the 
week previous, sellers looked 
upon the general situation as 
about unchanged, It was felt that 
most of the metal that arrived 
here from abroad in recent weeks 
has been absorbed. There was no 
pressure to force sales, either by 
foreign or domestic producers. 
Domestic quicksilver statistics are 
no longer being issued menthly. 
The Bureau of Mines, however, 
plans to issue the figures quar- 
terly. 


June 
2.060 
2.000 
2.000 
52.000 


May 
52.000 5 
52.000 5 
52.000 5 
52.000 
52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 


at 


Silver 

Last week’s hearings on pro- 
posed silver legislation revealed 
that producers and consumers re- 
|main apart in their views on the 
price at which Treasury metal 
should be released for use by 
| industry. Senator McCarran 
| (Nev.) again said he would agree 
to a price of $1.03 an ounce for 
one year, but thereafter the price 
would have to be raised to $1.29. 
Spokesmen for silver manufac- 
turers insisted that the industry 
'would suffer under the plans 
|presented by those representing 
producers. It was’ stated unoffi- 
cially that a compromise offer 
| was made to end ‘the debate. 

The New York Official price of 
foreign silver continued at 70%4c. 
London was unchanged at 44d. 
(“E, & M. J.” QUOTATIONS) 
Lead— 
New York St.Louis 
52.000 6.50 6.35 
52.900 5.50 6.35 
52.000 50 6.35 
52.000 5.50 6.35 


52.000 50 6.35 
52.000 3.50 6.35 








St. 


.50 6.35 


Average prices for calendar week ended April 13, are: Domestic 
copper f.o.b. refinery, 11.775¢; export copper f.o.b. refinery, 12.170¢, 
Straits tin, 52.000¢; New York lead, 6.500¢; St. Louis lead, 6.350¢; St. 


Louis zinc, 8.250¢; and silver, 70.7 


50¢. 


The above quotations are ‘“‘E. & M. J. M. & M. M’s”’ appraisal of the major United 


States markets, based on sales reported by producers and agencies. 


They are reduced 


to the basis of cash, New York or St. Louis, as noted. All prices are in cents per pound. 


Copper, lead and zinc quotations are 


based on sales for both prompt and future 


deliveries; tin quotations are for prompt delivery only. 


domestic copper prices 
plants. 


In the trade, 
delivered at consumers’ 


As ‘iclivery charges vary 
figures shown above are net prices at refineries on the Atlantic seaboard, 


on a delivered 
with the 


are quoted basis: that is, 
destination, the 


Delivered 


prices in New England average 0.225c. per pound above the refinery basis. 


Effective March 14, 
the open market und is based on sales 
refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. 


lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.o.b. refi 
are for the ordinary forms of wirebars 


Quotations for copper 


the export quctation for cepper reflects prices obtaining in 
in 
On f.a.s. transactions we deduct 0.075c, 


reduced to the f.o.b. 
for 


the foreign market 


nery quotation. 


and ingot bars. 


For standard ingots an extra 0.05c. per pound is charged; for slabs 0.075c. up, and 


for cakes 0.125c. up, depending on weight 
up, depending on dimensions and quality. 
discount of 0.125c. per pound. 


Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. 


and dimensions; for billets an extra 0.75c. 
Cathodes in standard sizes are sold at a 


Contract prices for 


High-Grade zine delivered in the East and Middle West in nearly all instances com- 
mand a premium of lc. per pound over the current market for Prime Western but 


ne’ ‘oss than ic. over the “E. & M. J.” average for Prime 


month. 


Western for the previous 


Quotations for lead reflect prices obtained for common lead only. 





Credit to Foreign 
Countries By U. S. 


During the fourth quarter 1945 
the United States Government ad- 
vanced lines of credit totaling 
$825,000,000 to various foreign 
countries, the Department of Com- 
merce said on April 1. Though 
this figure the Department stated, 
represented a substantial increase 
over previous lending activity, 
unused credits of $1,311,000,000 
remained undrawn upon as of 
Dec. 31, according to the Clearing 
Office for Foreign Transactions, 
Department of Commerce, which 
compiles statistics covering all 
foreign transactions of the United 
States Government. From the De- 
partment’s advices we also quote: 

The Export-Import Bank opened 
new lines of credit during the 
fourth quarter totaling $550,000,- 
000 to France; $100,000,000 to Bel- 
gium: and $5,000,000 to Saudi 
Arabia, the Clearing Office said. 
In addition, the Bank also in- 
creased the lines of credit to the 
Netherlands by $50,000,000, to 
Mexico by $20,000,000; to Finland 
by $5,000,000; and extended $95,- 
000,000 in additional credits to 
various countries for the purchase 
of cotton. 

In the three-month period, Sept. 
30-Dec. 31, 1945, various foreign 
countries drew upon their lines 
of credit for only $40,000,000 in 
loans. Because of repayments of 
previous loans the total amount 
outstanding was only $523,000,000 
as of Dec. 31 compared with $516,- 
000,000 on Sept. 30. 

Advances by the Government 
for articles purchased abroad 
showed relatively little change 
from the previous quarter. Com- 
mitments were up $7,000,000 while 
outstanding advances were down 
$25,000,000 chiefly because of de- 
liveries of sugar against advances 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
Outstanding advances equalled 
$59,000,000 at the end of the fourth 
quarter. 

Financial aid extended to for- 
eign countries during the quarter 
remained comparatively steady, 
commitments showing no change 
and disbursements increasing only 
$2,000,000. 

Loans, advances and financial 
aid to foreign countries currently 
represent a considerable part of 
the Government’s lending activity. 
These may ultimately be exceeded 
by lend-lease credits, foreign sur- 
plus disposal credits and open 
account items such as “bills 
rendered” in connection with the 
War Department’s civilian supply 
operations abroad. 


Parcels Post to Siam, 
French Indo-China, etc. 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced on April 15 that, effective 


at once, ordinary (unregistered 
and uninsured) parcel-post serv- 
ice to Siam, French Indo-China, 
Macao, Hong Kong, Burma, Brunei 
Federated Malay States, 
States (Nonfederated), 
Borneo, Sarawak, and Straits 
Settlements, is resumed subject 
to the same conditions as were in 
effect prior to the suspension of 
the service. The parcels will be 
subject also to the following fur- 
ther restrictions: 

(1) Only one parcel per week 
may be sent by or on behalf of 
the same person or concern to or 
for the same addressee. 

(2) The weight of each parcel 
is limited to 11 pounds. 

(3) Contents are limited to non- 
perishable items which are not 
prohibited in the parcel post 
mails to those conutries. 

It is added that the export con- 
trol regulations of the Office of 
International Trade, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. (formerly the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration), are ap- 
plicable to parcels for delivery 


in the countries mentioned. 


Malay 
North 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended April 13, 1946 Increased 4,531 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended April 13, 1946 
totaled 649,194 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on April 18. This was a decrease below the corresponding 
week of 1945 of 197,819 cars, or 23.4%, and a decrease below the same 
week in 1944 of 149,489 cars or 18.7% 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of April 13, 
4,531 cars or 0.7% above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 373,220 cars, an increase 
of 5,613 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 26,822 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1945. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
130,548 cars, an increase of 2,234 cars above the preceding week, and 
an increase of 15,843 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 

Coal loading amounted to 31,561 cars, a decrease of 2,340 cars 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 122,763 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1945, due to coal strike. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 35,296 cars, a decrease 
of 2,341 cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 14,463 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of April 13 
totaled 23,032 cars, a decrease of 1,885 cars below the preceding 
‘week and a decrease of 10,214 cars below the corresponding week in 
1945. 

Livestock loading amounted to 17,534 cars, an increase of 1,552 
cars above the preceding week and an increase of 2,088 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western Districts alone load- 
ing of livestock for the week of April 13 totaled 13,586 cars, an 
imcrease of 1,226 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 
1,484 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 

Forest products loading totaled 43,703 cars, an increase of 1,037 
cars above the preceding week and an increase of 2,335 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1945. 

Ore loading amounted to 9,832 cars, an increase of 225 cars above 
the preceding week but a decrease of 49,002 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1945. 


Coke loading amounted to 
below the preceding week, and 
corresponding week in 1945. 

All districts reported decreases compared with the corresponding 





increased 


7,500 cars, a decrease of 1,449 cars 
a decrease of 5,035 cars below the 








weeks in 1945 and 1944. 
1946 1945 1944 
@ weeks of January._.__.__-~ 2,883,620 3,003,655 3,158,700 
*4 weeks of February 2.866,710 3,052,487 3.154.116 
5 weeks of March 3.982.299 4.022.088 3,916,037 
‘ Week of April 6 644,663 765,672 787,985 
' Week of April 13 649,194 847,013 798,683 
Total 11 026.4 416 11,690,915 11,815,521 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended April 13, 1946. 
During this period only 39 roads reported gains over the week ended 
April 14, 1945. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECWIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER .OF CARS) WEEK ENDED APRIL 13) 

































































































: Total Loads 
Railroads Total Received from 
‘ Revenue Freight Loaded Connections 
Eastern District— 1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 
NE Ee ae eee ee 389 256 290 1,309 1,628 
i Bangor & Aroostook___-_________-__. 3,014 2.836 2,048 409 514 
Boston & Maine__-_-_~_ a 7,707 7,208 6,649 12,913 16,300 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville____ 960 1,238 1,224 1,688 2,189 
nes ON es stiritincin 38 25 28 33 39 
Sere) VOU. oe 1,210 1,091 1,017 1.904 2214 
“Delaware & Hudson_______ ee 4,934 5,089 4,618 9,682 14,079 
Deleware, Lackawanna & Western____ 8,048 7,917 7,068 8,446 11,841 
Detroit & Mackinac____-___--__-____ 377 248 268 220 181 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton__~__--___ 2,214 1,834 1,638 868 1,344 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line_______- a 320 461 296 2,684 3,527 
ERR a Signe idl her 12,293 12,694 13,118 11,690 17,991 
Grand Trunk Western_______________ 4,261 4,282 3,664 6,531 9.084 
Lehigh & Hudson River_______----_-_ 219 185 165 2.337 4.071 
Lehigh & New Ts ccaihteiadatnamypanae tay -_ 2,573 1,672 1.865 985 1,528 
a eae 9,193 8,645 7.780 7.002 12.254 
Maine Ce ntral__.-- ----------+---——= 2,657 2,569 332 4,260 4.583 
a ae 173 5,396 6.625 263 280 
Montour___--_----~--------~-------- 19 2,012 2,448 36 26 
“Wew York Central NOI ct ad dpilaial ied 3,111 51,178 44.574 34.549 50.421 
S. ¥., N. XH. & Hartford___.._..______ 10,512 10,968 10,331 14.392 18.736 
New York, Ontario & Western. _____ 1,049 1,063 1.038 3.072 3.49} 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis_______. 6,144 6,995 6,198 11,327 16,104 
“W. ¥., Susquehanna & Western_______ 475 451 448 1,486 2.218 
.Pitesburgh & Lake Erie______________ 5.775 7,484 7,720 3.044 7.594 
Pere Marquette___--._--_-_---__---- 5,775 5,144 4,695 5,617 8,451 
Pittsburgh & lca 142 849 642 36 21 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North______-_-_ 144 262 310 145 295 
Pittsburgh &.West Virginia__________. 222 943 1,162 2,008 3.171 
Rutland_-------~-----------------~—. 449 240 349 1,050 1,199 
Wabash __-_---.--_---------------_-. 5,562 6,607 5;097 9,420 12°669 
Wheeling & Lake TA IIE 2,648 5,904 4.944 3.165 5.270 
ero - 142,607 163,846 150,649 162,571 233,313 
Allegheny District— . 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown________ €35 813 718 ©55 1,288 
Baltimore & Ohio__—~..----.--.-__.-- 25,933 45,290 41.414 20,113 29 309 
Bessemer & Lake Erie_______-______-. 756 5,838 3,594 768 1,541 
Gambria & Ind‘ana__.--.--_---~--. 3 1.263 1.523 ~ 10 
@entral R. R. of New versey_____-._-_ 7,044 6,604 6,810 13,826 22,043 
Cornwal}___--~_------~---~---------- 452 535 527 43 66 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania______-_- = 25 163 224 21 10 
Ligonier Valley__------------------ -_ 0 90 130 7 66 
hong Island__-_---~----~---~---~------ 1,609 1,865 1,152 4.878 5.978 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines____-___ 1,941 2.008 1,801 2,041 2,704 
Pennsylvania System_—-----_----__---- 62,652 84,391 80,260 43,260 65,720 
Meading Co.__--_--~------------~—--- 15 507 15,894 14,634 17,259 30,748 
Wien (Pittsburgh) _..---_--___.--.. 9,983 14.914 20,076 1,727 6,492 
Western Maryland_____.-_--__-____ 2,642 4,021 4,325 7,910 14,634 
a rer enter 129,243 183,789 177,188 112,815 180,609 
Pocahontas District — 
Chesapeake & Onio_____--_-—_----__-_ 8,076 27,658 28.110 8.465 16,283 
Norfolk & Western_____------—--—-—-- 6,885 21,193 20,594 5.544 9216 
SEL TOO = 891 4,421 4,078 1,150 3,307 
Total a. 15,802 53,272 52,782 15,159 28,806 
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Total Loads 
Retironds Total recerved tom | WYSE Short Interest 
Revenue Freight Loaded Connections 

feuthern District— 1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 T A il 15 R 2 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern__. 441 450 392 182 392 0 pri eporte 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala.________ 980 925 843 1,991 2,400 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast____.___ t t 782 + t The New York Stock Exchange 
Atlantic Coast Line__..____-.___..... 16,577 14,927 13,776 10,119 13,479 | made public on April 18 the fol- 
Oentral of Georgia _._............-.... 4,484 4,099 4,029 4,661 5,883 lowing: 
Charleston & Western Carolina____ —_ 494 494 465 1,441 1,499 ‘ . 
ONS” ie aunt ua apenas sera — 595 1.629 1,583 2.135 2.691 The short interest as of the 
Columbus & Greenville_______ _.____ - 412 229 240 243 264 | close of business on the April 15, 
Durham & Southern... én 97 109 118 299 614 ae : 
Florida East Coast__________......._ 4,129 2,263 4,289 1,676 1,515 | 1946 settlement date, as compiled 
Gainesville Midland_______________ $e 77 53 48 97 i51| from intormation obtained by the 
San itt ch intitle = ie — = New York Stock Exchange from 

TASTE OT IE : 2 377 " : a os 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio_______-____-_- = 4,606 4,752 3,992 3,912 4.394 | 1ts members and member firms, 
[linois Central Systera______________. 20,197 29,808 26,211 13,135 19,006 | Was 994,375 shares, compared with 
Louieville & Nashvilie_————. satiate am 12308 23,216 24,428 10,226 13,021 | 1,015,772 shares on March 15, 1946, 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah________ sis 252 211 142 1,209 1,008 : ay : 
Mississippi Central__......._________ 350 450 319 374 4os | POth totals excluding short posi- 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L._____ ra 3,296 3,634 3,130 3,687 4,545| tions carried in the odd-lot ac- 
SidmoutNeriem aa Ny MASSER 1848 [counts of all odd-lot dealers. As 
2 ‘ ‘ 4 | = 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac____-_-__. 477 492 437 10,340 13.044|°f the April 15, 1946 settlement 
Seaboard Air Line Ss 13,109 11,868 10,623 8.128 9,165 | date, the total short interést in all 
Southern System___ ‘ 24,387 25,711 22,798 20,648 36,817 | odd-lot dealers’ accounts was 50,- 
Sein oe = 7 = = 812 share d with 48,812 
Winston-Salem. Southbound_________ 131 138 120 763 1, 211 ares, compared wi 
shares on March 15, 1946. 
Total 113,105 129,397 122,722 101,312 





127,943 | The Exchange’s report added: 
c | Of the 1,281 individual stock is- 
| sues listed on the Exchange on 








Northwestern District— 
















































































Chicago & North Western............. 15,788 19,014 17,299 12,200 13,792 | April 15, 1946, there were 59 is- 
cago Great Western ________ ie 2,600 2,934 2,412 2.712 3,591 | sues j hich : . 
Chicago, Milw., St. P.& Pac........... 19.378 19,806 19,152 8,252 10,698 i o— weal which a short interest of 
Uilivegy, OL. raul, MINL. 6 Umelia__.. 3,429 3,384 3,029 3,942 3,847 | 2,000 or more shares existed, or in 
ey stisonive & iron Range__-——- 1,004 21,096 16,827 213 244 | which a change in the short posi- 
uluth, Sou sore A = 568 784 666 607 687 | ti , oF . . wo 
Elgin, Joilet & Eastern____.__________. 6,915 9,169 8,365 6,716 11,618 | “on on Pat or more shares oc 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South_______ 473 412 361 83 1190 | Curred during the month, — 
Geeat Sorthorn s sateigtinideiiedadideatiienction 9,987 18,164 17,062 4,372 6,731 The following table compiled by 
reen Bay SEEM 445 427 467 826 898 shows inn 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming__________. 198 2,077 1,778 44 58 ost - om the a of short we 
Minneapolis & St. Louis____.______. 1,686 2.095 1,930 2,324 2.335 | terest during the past year: 
Minn., St. Paul & S.S. M.__________ abe 4,678 5,466 5,722 3,410 3,167 1945 
Northern Pacific_____ 8,522 9,020 9,759 4,630 5,737 | ay 12 1.361.495 
Spokane International____....._.___ 116 169 112 484 601 WY. £0-----------------l, PI) 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle_________ 1,935 2,475 2,510 2,076 3.4468 | May 2§.......... ___ 1,486,504 
June 15 c 1,554,069 
Total 77,722 5,492 7,48 2 7,612 heer a intense ; 
fi,ta 116,49 fitostess 5 ,891 61 | July TREC Beas eee Sy | 
— a | SS On to oe 2 OE 1,305,780 
Binngy msc power nee i ce Shs S woh dbdrecte nce. 1,327,109 
ch., Top. anta Fe System_____ << 22/801 25,910 21,528 9,832 16,032 t 5 
se Oe — 2,595 3,927 2,871 2,633 4,214 | Oct. +a haa aaa -- fees 
Bingham & Garfield____________-__ va 2 357 530 6 ea | Nov, 15..-.2..-..- 1,566,015 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy___.__... 15,378 19,262 17,841 9,709 12,082 | Dec. 1S... Es -5 1,465,798 
Chicago & Illinois Midland___________ 309 3,254 3,104 820 985 946 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific_____ tutte 12,240 12,908 10,619 11,217 13,454 1946— 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois__________ ha 2,056 2,409 2,258 2,701 S008 tame fool 3f sc. 1,270,098 
Colorado & Southern___---._--_.--. 626 519 642 1,422 1,895 5 
Denver & Rio Grande Western_______ 1,325 3,214 3,081 3,647 6,469 ca a Sie Pr oe ee va eee 
Denver & Salt Lake____...________ 141 442 709 82 23 ar. 1o__------~------~_.1015, 772 
Fort Worth & Denver City__________ ie 1,032 932 783 1,483 SS. at SS a: ee 994,375 
ae ee 2,209 2,541 1,987 1,346 2,421 awa aaa 
Missvuri-Eineis__.-. 1,079 1,081 962 505 648 = . 
Nevada Northern_____ 1.477 1,359 154 31 117 March Fre hit Traffic 
North Western Pacific__.......____ sae 555 726 804 473 611 ig 
Peoria & Pekin Union... . 8 5 1 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific).__-_____ —— 29,640 29,314 29,242 10,402 15,492 Off 19° F L ty 
Toledo, Peoria & Western__________ ane 0 283 294 0 2,467 /O rom as ear 
Union Pacific System aie aes 16,576 14,359 10,482 17,886 : ; 
Seo y re $63 a8 - ; The volume of freight traffic 
Western Pacific__ 1,918 1,950 1,774 2,772 4,875 | handled by Class I railroads in 
Total 108,597 127,522 115,671 69,564 105,916| March, 1946, measured in ton- 
miles of revenue freight, decreased 
‘ot nite about 19% under the correspond- 
Phrase ir 308 33 2 412 455 ang month of last year, the Aswo- 
n-Roc 7 17 +43 wy . a 
jul? Coast Lines__________________ — 6.825 7.023 7,547 2.669 3,366 | lation of American Railroads an 
international-Great Northern________ 2.502 2°860 2°199 4.555 4,283 | nounced on April 22. March traf- 
x oO. &9.. = A. O. C.-A.-A.__-__ ~ — ty . ho Aa 2 tee fic amounted to 52,000,000,000 ton- 
ansas y sou Tn 2.97 ,96 RK 4 s ‘ ; “Ai : 
Louisiane é& Arkansas____-________ — 2/590 3.057 3.327 2°547 3172 | Miles, according to estimates based 
Litchfield & Madison________________ 376 269 349 1126 1.456|0n reports just received by the 
ee ne whan ae — 260 118 185 345 441 Association from Class I carriers. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas SB ncocicnimmnn 5,475 7,161 6,013 4,296 6,115 * , P - , 
Missouri Pacific___-________________. 14,101 16,240 15,349 «14,978 191583 | COMpared with two years ago, the 
Quanah Acme & Pacific_____________- 128 115 118 189 450 | decrease was 17%. 
= oe Ve -----—~----—- — oo aes He — The following table summarizes 
‘ uis-Southwestern_____________ 2,696 9 3,005 ,777 897 winery nt <4 ict} 
Texas & New Orleans wee 9387 11524 12,316 5.705 5.943 | Preliminary ton-mile statistics for 
Texas & Pacific____- : — “an 5,218 6,227 7,321 8,582 | the first quarter of 1946 and 1945 
Wichita Falls & Southern____________ 84 76 83 48 2| (000 omitted): 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W._---__-__ 22 35 19 21 34 | Of 
‘ anh - pe 4A 1°45 Decr. 
Total 62,118 72,695 72,220 60,877 76,829 | Mo. of Jan. 48.241.378 56,808,024 15.1 
Conn aeetes ow — | Mo. of Feb 45,000.099 55.452°959 19.0 
Mo. of Mar. +52,009,000 64,424,041 19.0 
tIncluded in Atlantic Coast Line RR. ftIncludes Midland Valley Ry. and Kansas, | Revised *Preliminary estimate. 
Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. only in 1944 and also Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Ry. in waaeh —— 








and 1946. 


NOTE—Previous year’s figures revised. | Lumber Movement—Week 


| Ended April 13, 1946 


| According to the National Lum- 
fm. Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 436 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 0.1% be- 


\low production for the week 


nd April 13, 1946. In the sz 
The members of this Association represent 83% of the total bos Piglet: ‘ adbr adi & 
week new orders of these mills 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each | an se 
. | were 1.4% above production. Un- 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- filled order files of the reporting 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These q 


> mills amounted to 92% of stocks. 
once are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the tota) For reporting .settwosd ‘wilt: 


unfilled orders are equivalent to 
32 days’ production at the current 





Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the Nationai 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


production of reporting mills was 





Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 





oO —— hi ” ere 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 1.3% below; shipments aoe 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust-|7-1% below; orders were 3.2% 

‘ments of unfilled orders. below. 
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Orders Unfilled Orders . » . 
Period Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity |rate, and gross stocks are equiv- 
1946—Week Ended Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative 3< rc? . met 

MM B.65. dis tis 178,590 150,634 516,776 95 90 | alent to 33 days’ product _ _ 
i. rs ee 169,482 152,066 529,767 97 91 For the year-to-date, shipments 
 & =e. he 139,681 149,794 516,211 94 92 48 . ie ee 
NS es ae 139,993 155.381 500.507 97 93 of reporting identical mills ex- 
Me. B62. 198,985 161,122 533,794 98 93 ceeded roduction by 8.7%: 
7a) ee 178,443 158,229 551,081 99 94 ne et 
treet keeneninesiceiainn 157,227 167,243 538,572 100 94 orders by 8.8%. 
A Se eee 169,255 164,267 539.100 99 95 ‘ ar » averace cor- 
ES eR 183,509 167,541 549.928 100 95 Compared to the average col 
or 225,192 164,562 607,799 99 95 responding week of 1935-1939, 
Apri 33... 154,235 169,627 591,661 101 96 
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J. Milton Cartmell, Comptroller 
of the Bank of Savings in the 
City of New York has been pro- 
moted to Assistant Vice-President 
and will head the Bank’s new 
office at Broadway and 86th 
Street when it opens later this 
spring. Mr. Cartmell was former- 
ly auditor, and joined the Bank 
in 1927, 


Col. Alfred G. Tuckerman has 
returned to the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co. of New York after four 
years service with the United 
States Army. He is an Assistant 
Manager at the bank’s Madison 
Avenue and 46th Street office. 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of Bankers Trust Co. of 
N. Y. held on April 16, G. Ronald 
Ince, Frank J. Jones, Joseph C. 
Kennedy and Robert P. Ulm were 
elected Assistant Secretaries, and 
will continue their association 
with the Corporate Trust Depart- 
ment. Charles A. Frank was 
elected an Assistant Treasurer and 
will be assigned to Division III of 
the Banking Department. Messrs. 
Frank and Jones recently re- 
turned from active duty with the 
Wavy with the rank of Lieuten- 
ant-Commander, and Mr. Ken- 
nedy from the Army with the 
grade of Master Sergeant. 

Joseph C. Bickford and Gordon 
Woodward, formerly Assistant 
Treasurers, were elected Assistant 
Vice-Presidents, and will continue 
their association with the Credit 
and Security Research Depart- 
ment. Effective May 1, Mr. Bick- 
ford will be in charge of answer- 
ing inquiries and providing in- 
vestment service for correspond- 
ent banks and other institutional 
investors. Mr. Woodward will 
continue to supervise the credit 
work of the department. 

On April 29, C. A. Hemminger 
will become a member of the 
newly created Development De- 
partment of Bankers Trust Co. as 
advertising manager. For the last 
three and a half years Mr. Hem- 
minger has been director of the 
New York State Bankers Associ- 
ation’s news bureau and editor of 
the New York State Banker. Prior 
to joining the State Bankers As- 
sociation Mr. Hemminger was di- 
rector of public information for 
the Taxpayers Federation of IILli- 
nois Department of Public Works 
and Buildings and editor of sev- 
eral downstate Illinois newspa- 
pers. 


Arthur S. Kleeman, President of 
Colonial Trust Co. of N. Y., an- 
nounced on April 18 the addition 
to the bank’s official staff of 
Lionel C. Perera, as Assistant to 
the President. Mr. Perera will 
make his headquarters in the in- 
stitution’s principal office in 
Rockefeller Center. Formerly an 
officer of the Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company, Mr. 
Perera has returned from four 
years’ service with the U.S. Army. 
Mr. Perera held the rank of Major 
and while in Europe was the Chief 
Military Government Finance Of- 
ficer for General Patton’s Third 
U Ss. Army. He is the son of the 
late Lionello Perera, who for 
many years conducted a private 
banking business in New York 
City under his own name. Mr. 
Perera attended the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration and is a former Pres- 
ident of the Harvard Business 
School Club of New York. 


At the meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of Title Guarantee and 
Trust Co. of N. Y. held April 16, 
Edwin L. Weisl was elected a 
member of the Board. Mr. Weisl 
is a partner of the law firm of 
Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett and 


a director of numerous corpora- 
tions, including Paramount Pic- 
tures Inc., Madison Square Gar- 
den Corporation and Bonwit Tel- 
ler, Inc. He served for many years 
as a Federal prosecutor and was 
with the War Production Board 
during the late war. 


DeCoursey Fales, President of 
The Bank for Savings in the City 
of New York announces the elec- 
tion of George T. Bowdoin and 
Thatcher M. Brown, Jr. as Trus- 
tees of the bank. Mr. Bowdoin is 
a grandson of George S. Bowdoin 
a former Trustee and is associ- 
ated with the National Association 
of Credit Men. During the war he 
served as an officer in the Navy. 
Mr. Brown succeeds his father, a 
partner in Brown Brothers Harri- 
man & Co., as a Trustee and is 
the fourth generation of his fam- 
ily to serve the bank. He is a 
partner in G. R. Walker & Sons, 
to which he returned recently af- 
ter service overseas as Red Cross 
Commissioner in the Paris area. 


E. Chester Gersten, President of 
The Public National Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York announced on 
April 22 that Henry C. Weisbecker 
has been appointed an Assistant 
Manager of the Foreign Depart- 
ment. 


Howard A. Grant, and Peter F. 
X. Sullivan have recently re- 
turned to their posts with the 
Sterling National Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York, following their 
discharge from the armed forces; 
they are both Assistant Cashiers 
of the bank. 


William L. DeBost, President of 
the Union Dime Savings Bank of 
New York has announced that in 
accordance with a recently en- 
acted banking law, the Bank will 
not be open for business on Satur- 
days during the months of June, 
July, August and September, 1946. 
However, at the meeting of the 
Trustees held April 17, it was 
voted to have the Bank remain 
open on Mondays until 6:30 p.m., 
except on Labor Day, for the con- 
venience of depositors 
these months. 


The statement of condition of 
the Brooklyn Trust Co., B’klyn., 
N. Y. as of March 30 reported total 
resources of $287,271,979 and total 
deposits of $270,113,996 compared 
respectively with $295,538,969 and 
»278,403,262 on Dec. 31, 
Holdings of United States Gov- 
ernment securities was shown at 
$190,996,504 in the most recent re- 
port against $189,976,038; cash on 
hand and due from banks 
amounted to $48,218,634 compared 
with $52,002,083 three months ago, 
while loans and bills purchased 
was shown to be $31,250,903 
against $35,896,787 on Dec. 31 last. 
The capital remained unchanged 
for the quarter at $8,200,000, while 
surplus and undivided profits both 
advanced. Surplus of the bank 
advanced to $5,600,000 from $5,- 
400,000 while undivided profits 
rose from $1,592,639 at the end of 
7 to $1,667,075 at the present 

ime, 


Michael T. Kelleher, Vice-Pres- 
ident and Director of Marsh & 
McLennan, Ine., prominent in 
Greater Boston business and char- 
itable circles was on April 15 
elected a Director of the State 
Street Trust Company of Boston. 


C. Frank Schwep, one of the or- 
ganizers of the Mid-City Trust Co. 
of Plainfield, N. J. of which he 
was Chairman of the Board, died 














at his home in that city on April 


during | 


1945. | 





17. In the Newark 
News” it was stated: 

“He was born in Easton, Pa., 76 
years ago. He had been associated 
with Ingersoll-Rand Co. about 50 
years. 

“Mr. Schwep was nationally 
known as a metallurgist and was 
a member of several engineering 
societies. Earlier in his associa- 
tion with the Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
he had represented them in Africa 
and Sweden. 

“Other activities included serv- 
ing as director of the North Plain- 
field Building & Loan Association 
and of the Plainfield Title & 
Mortgage Guarantee Co. 


“Evening 


Franklin Conklin Jr. of Newark 
was elected a member of the 
board of directors of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Co. of Newark, N. J. 
on April 16. Announcement of the 
election of Mr. Conklin was made 
by Horace K. Corbin, President of 
the bank, after a board meeting 
said the Newark “Evening News,” 
in which it was also noted: 

“Mr. Conklin is Vice-President 
of Flood & Conklin Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Newark and a director 
of Prudential Insurance Co., New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co., Amer- 
ican Insurance Co. and Bankers 
Indemnity Insurance Co. 

“He also is Vice President of the 
Essex County Park Commission, 
President of the board of trustees 
of the University of Newark and 
President of the board of trustees 
of Newark Museum.” 


Special meetings of stockhold- 
ers of the First National Bank and 
the Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. have been called 
for May 20 to take action on a 
proposed consolidation of the two 
institutions it is learned from the 
Pittsburgh ‘“‘Post-Gazette” of Apr. 
19, from which we also quote: 

“The plan to merge the First 
National and Peoples-Pittsburgh 
was reached without dissent by 
the boards of directors of each 
bank and announced in January. 
The agreement of consolidation, 
preliminarily approved by the 
Comptroller of the currency 
Wednesday, April 17, is subject to 
ratification by at least two-thirds 
of the stockholders of each insti- 
tution. The merger proposal would 
name the new enterprise the 
“Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Co. 

The proposed consolidation was 
referred to in our Feb. 7 issue, 
page 772. 


Stockholders of the Pitt Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa. on 
April 18 approved without a dis- 
senting vote a merger with the 
Farmers Deposit National Bank 
of Pittsburgh. Referring to the 
approval of the merger on March 
14 by the director of Pitt National 
and Farmers Deposit the Pitts- 
burgh “Post Gazette” on April 19 
added: 

“Under the agreement the 
Farmers Deposit acquires the 
business of the other institution. | 

“With the resumption of busi- 
ness tomorrow—following today’s 
Good Friday holiday—the Farm- 
ers Deposit will conduct a branch 
to be known as the Pitt Branch of 
the Farmers Deposit in the quar- 
ters of the Pitt Bank at Liberty 
and Fifth Avenues. 

“All the executives and em- 
ployes of the Pitt National will be 
retained to operate the new 
branch.” 

The directors’ approval of the 
merger, and details of the con- 
solidation were reported in our 
issue of March 21, page 1556. 


An increase on April 12 in the 
capital of the Conestoga National 
Bank of Lancaster, of Lancaster, 
Pa. from $400,000 to $600,000 by a 
stock dividend of $200,000 was 
made known in the April 22 issue 
of the Bulletin of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. 


A proposal to change the 35,300 
shares of $100 par value capital 
stock of the Union Bank of Com- 
merce of Cleveland, Ohio into 





353,000 shares of $10 par value 
will be voted on by the bank’s 
shareholders at the annual meet- 
ing May 22, President J. K. 
Thompson announced on April 20. 
As Union Commerce shares are 
currently quoted above $500 a 
share, the ten-for-one exchange 
would tend to give the issue the 
benefit of a broader market, Mr. 
Thompson said. Such a change 
has been suggested from time to 
time by various shareholders, he 
added. The advices from the bank 
also state: 

“When the Union Bank of Com- 
merce was formed in 1938, con- 
senting stockholders of the old 
Union. Trust Co. received one 
share of Union Bank of Commerce 
stock for each 20 old shares on 
which liability had been paid. If 
the exchange is approved on May 
22, the old stockholders will then 


own half as many Union Com-| 


merce shares as they held in the 
old Union Trust Co. 

“The notice of the annual meet- 
ing also contains proposals to 
change the date of the annual 
meeting from the fourth Wednes- 
day in May to the second Wednes- 
day in January in each year, in 
order to conform to general bank- 
ing custom, and to remove the ex- 
isting limitation on the bank’s use 
of its trust powers, in order to 
permit it to conduct trust com- 
pany business. 

“The later proposal, Mr. 
Thompson stated, is being pre- 
sented so that the Union Com- 
merce, primarily a commercial 
bank, can round out its service to 
corporations and organizations by 
serving them in various trust ca- 
pacities. The bank actually has 
possessed broad trust powers from 
its beginning, but use of them has 
been restricted by its own code of 
regulations.” 


The City National Bank of 
Houston, Houston, Texas has in- 


creased its capital from $2,000,000 | 
to $4,000,000 by the sale of new | 


stock to the amount of $2,000,000 
it was reported by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency on April 
15. 


The issuance of a charter on 
April 16 for Santa Fe National 
Bank, of Santa Fe, N. M. was an- 
nounced in the April 22 Bulletin 
of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. The capital stock consists 
of $200,000 all common stock. 
Primary organization is reported 
with L. C. Wright as President 
and E. B. Healy as Cashier. 


R. Langford James, after 21 
years as a Director of the National 
Bank of India Ltd. during which 


he was Chairman for the last 10 
years, decided to relinquish his 
seat on the Board as from March 
31, it was made known under date 
of April 3. Walter Shakespeare 
also decided to retire as from the 
same date after 17 years on the 
Board of Directors. J. K. Michie 
has been appointed Chairman in 
place of Mr. James. 

On April 9 it was announced 
that A. N. Stuart has been ap- 
pointed Deputy Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the National 
Bank of India. 

a RRR 


Kilpatrick Named Director 
Of NY Mtge. Conference 


Harry C. Kilpatrick, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany of New York in charge of 
the real estate and mortgage man- 
agement department, has been 
elected a Director of the Mortgage 
Conference of New York, an asso- 
ciation of lending institutions 
which hold mortgage investments 
in Greater New York. Mr. Kil- 
patrick returned to the bank re- 
cently after serving as a Lieuten- 
ant Colonel in the Corps of En- 
gineers during the war. 





Farm Mortgage Course 
By MBA May 20-24 


In cooperation with Purdue 
University, the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America will spon- 
sor a Mortgage Bankers Farm 
Seminar at Lafayette, Ind., May 
20 to 24 for executives of banks, 
life insurance companies, farm 
mortgage firms and other insti- 
tutional investors, Lester W. 
Miner, Assistant Vice-President of 
the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago and Chairman of the Farm 
Loan Section of the Association’s 
Education Committee, announced 
on April 2. The Seminar is part 
of the organization’s educational 
program and is designed as an 
advanced study course for dealers 
in and buyers of farm mortgage 
| loans. Principal phases of the na- 
| tion’s economy will be covered by 
| the lectures, including appraising, 
|cropping and livestock systems, 
| rural housing and agricultural in- 
come. The course is open to any- 
one interested in farm loans, 

Among the principal speakers 
will be Dr. Norman J, Wall, Chief, 
Division of Agricultural Finance 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco~ 
nomics; Walter B. Carver and 
Darryl Francis, agricultural econ- 
omists of the Chicago and St. Louis 
Federal Reserve banks, respec~ 
tively; True D. Morse, Doane’s 
Agricultural Service, St. Louis; Dr, 
John D. Black, Division of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Harvard Uni- 
versity; A. G. Brown, Deputy 
Manager, American Bankers As- 
sociation and head of its agricul- 
0B. credit operations; and Dr. 








O. B. Jesness, Division of Agricul- 

tural Economics, 
Minnesota. 

| Members of the Purdue faculty 
| who will speak include Dr. E. C, 
| Young, Dean of the Graduate 
| School; Prof. T. M. Bushnell, H. J, 
| Barre, R. H. Baumann, Dr. I. M. 
Sears, J. C. Bottum and Prof. N. S, 
Hadley. Dr. E. L. Butz of Purdue’s 
agricultural school will direct the 
course. George H. Patterson, As- 
sociation Secretary and Treasurer, 
will be registrar. 


Life Insurance Sales 


a7 so 
‘Higher in March 


| New life insurance purchases in 
the United States in March were 

1% greater than in the corre- 
|sponding month of last year and 
| nearly double the total of March 
|in pre-war 1941, it was reported 
‘on April 18 by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association 
of Hartford, Conn. Total pur- 
chases in March were $1,826,315,- 
000, compared with $1,292,337,000 
in March of last year and $951,- 
844,000 in March, 1941. The Asso- 
ciation under date of April 19 fur- 
ther said: 

Purchases of ordinary life in- 
surance in March were $1,356,821,- 
000, up 56% over March a year 
ago and 127%over March, 1941. 

Industrial life insurance pur- 
chases were $355,691,000 in March, 
an increase of 17% over the cor- 
responding month last year and 
18% over March, 1941. 

Group life insurance purchases 
were $113,803,000 in March, a de- 
crease of 3% from the previous 
March, but more than double 
March, 1941. These purchases 
represented new groups set up 
and do not include additions of 
insured personnel under group in- 
surance contracts already in force. 

For the first quarter of the year, 
total life insurance purchases 
were $4,694,063,000, an increase of 
38% over the first three months 
of 1945 and 78% over the same 
period of 1941. First quarter pur- 
chases of ordinary insurance ac- 
counted for $3,503,652,000, up 
49% from last year and 111% 
greater than in 1941, Industrial 
insurance accounted for $938,412,- 


000, and group life insurance for 
$251,000,000. 
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